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CHAP. r. 

Anxiety to see France-^Departure from Baltimore — Singular 
Adventures of the Captain — Character — Employment during 
the Voyage — Arrival at Liverpool — Stay — Departure for Ca^ 
lais. 



P^ROM my earliest life I had most anxiously wished to visit 
France — a country which, in arts and science, and in emi- 
nent men, both of former ages and of the present times, stands 
in the foremost rank of civilized nations. What a man wishes 
anxiously, he seldom fails, at one period or other, to accomplish. 
An opportunity at length occurred — the situation of my private 
affairs, as well as of my public dutiesf admitted of my absence. 

I embarked at Baltimore for Liverpool in the month of April, 
I8O7. The vessel, which was a mere trader, and which had like- 
wise some connexions at Calais, was to sail for Liverpool in the 
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3 A TOUR tN FRANCE. 

first instance, and thence, after the accomplishment of some pri- 
vate affairs, ivas to pass to Calais, and thence home. I do not 
profess to understand the business of merchants ; but I must ex- 
press my admiration at the ingenuity with which they defy and 

« 

elude the laws of all countries. 1 suppose, however, that this is 
considered as perfectly consistent with mercantile honour. Every 
trader has a morality of his own ; and without any intention of 
depreciating the mercantile class, so far I must be allowed to say, 
that the merchants are not very strict in their morality. Trade 
may improve- the wealth of a nation, but it most certainly does 
»« impure Aeir monds. 

The Captam with whom I sailed was a true character. Cap- 
tain Eliab Jones, as he related his history to me, was the son of 
a very respectable clergyman in the West of England. His mo- 
ther died when he was a boy about twelve years of age, leaving 
his father with a very large family. The father married again. 
Young Eliab either actually was, or fancifully believed himself to 
be, ill-treated by hi3 step-mother. Under this real or imaginary 
mlTering be eloped from his father's house ; and making the best 
of his way for a sea-port, bound himself apprentice to the master 
of a coasting vessel. In this manner he (Continued to ^rk, to use 
his own expressions, like a galley-slave for five years, when he 
ebtained the situation of mate of an Indiaman. He progressively 
rose, till he happened unfortunately to quarrel with his Captain,, 
trhncb induced him to quit the service of the Company. In the 
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course of his voyages to India^ and in the Indian seas, he made 
what he thought an important discovery relative to the southern 
whale fishery : he communicated it to a mercantile house npon his 
return, and was employed by them in the speculation. He now, 
however,^ became unfortunate for the first time : bis fi4iip was 
wrecked off the island of Otaheite, and the crew and himself com- 
pelled to remain for two or three years on that barbarous but 
beautiful island • 



Such is the outline of Captain Eliab's adventures^ with the de^ 
t£ul of which he amused me during our voyage. His character, 
however, deserves some mention. If there is an honest man under 
the canopy of Heaven, it was Captain Eliab ; but his honesty 
was so plain and downright, so simple and unqualified, that I 
know not how to describe it than by the plain terms, that he was 
a strictly just and upright man. He had a sense of honour-*— a 
natural feeling of what was right — which seemed extraordinary, 
when compared with the irregular course of his life. Had he 
passed through every stage of education, had he been formed 
from his childhood to manhood under the anxious supervision of 
the most exemplary parents, he could not have been more strict. 
I most sinderely hope, that it will be "hereafter my fortune to meet 
with this e.tia.able man, and t. enumcmte him amongst m; friends. 
I must conclude this brief character of him by one additional trait. 
A more pious Christian, but without presby terianism, did not exist 
than Captain Eliab. He attributed all his good fortune to the 
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4 A TOUR IN FRANCE. 

blessing of Providence ; and if any man was an example that vir- 
tue,* even in this life, has its reward, it was Captain Eliab. In 
dangeri common to maqj, he had repeatedly almost alone escaped. 

I had no other companion but the worthy Captain : I was his 
only passenger, and we passed much of our time in the reading of ^ 
his voyages, of which he had kept an ample journal. His educa* 
tion having been rude and imperfect, the style of his writing was 
more forcible than pure or correct. I thought his account so inte- 
resting, and in many points so important, that I endeavoured to 
persuade him to give it to the public ; and to induce him to it» 
offered to assist him, during our voyage, in putting it into form. 
The worthy man accepted my offer, but I found that I had un-^ 
dertaken a work to which I was unequal*. I laboured, however, 
incessantly, ami before our arrival had completed so much of it, 
as to induce the Captain to put it into the hands of a bookseller, 
by whom, as I have since understood, it was transferred into the 
hands of a literary gentleman to complete. In some misfortune 
the manuscript hiis been lost; and the Captain being in America, 
there is probably an end of it for ever. All I can now say is, that 

the public have sustained an important loss. 

■ 

-'" In this employment our voyage, upon my part at least, passed 
unperceived, and I was at Liverpool, before I was well sensible 
that I had left America. Nothing is more tedious than a sea voy^ 
age, to those whose minds are intent only upon their passage. In. 
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travelling by land, the mind is recreated by variety, and relieved by 
the novelty of the successive objects which pass before it ; but in a 
voyage by sea, it is inconceivable how wearisome are the sameness 
arid uniformity, which, day after d^y, meet the eye. When I 
could not otherwise occupy my mind, I endeavoured to force my- 
self into a doze, that I might have a chance of a dream. One of 
the best rules of philosophy is, that happiness is an art — a science 
— a habit and quality of mind, which self-management may in a 
great degree comjnand and procure. Experience has taught me 
that this is true. I Jiad made many sea voyages before this, and 
therefore had repeated proofs of the observation of Lord Bacon, 
that, of all human progresses, nothing is so barren of all possibility 
of remark as a voyage by sea ; nothing, therefore, is so irksome, 
to a mind of any vigour or activity. It a man, by long habit, has 
obtained the knack of retiring into himself— of putting all his fa- 
culties to perfect rest, and becoming Uke the mast of the vessel — 
a/sea voyage may suit him ; but to those who cannot sleep in an 
hammock eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, I would recom- 
mend any thing but travel by sea. Gato, as his Aphorisms in- 
form us, never repented but of two things ; and the one was, that 
he went a journey by sea when he might have gone it by land. 

The sight of land, after a long voyage, is delightful in the. ex- 
treme ; and 1 experienced the truth of another remark, that it 
might be smelt as we approached, even when beyond- our sight; 
I do not know to what to compare its peculiar odour, but the sen- 
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sataions very much resemble those which are excited by the fresh- 
ctess of the country, after leaving a thick-built and smoky city. 
The sea air is infinitely more sharp than the land air ; and as you 
approach the land, and compare th^ two, you discover the greater 
humidity of the one. The sea air, however, has ooe most extra^ 
ordinary quality — it removes a cough or cold almost instantane- 
ously. The temperance, moreover, which it compels in those 
who cannot eat sea provisions, is very conducive to health. 

We reached Liverpool without any accident ; and as the Cap- 
tain's business was of a nature which would necessarily detain him 
for some days, I availed myself of the opportunity, and visited the 
British metropolis. No city has been more improved within a 
short period than London. When I saw i^before, which was in 
my earUer days, there were innumerable narrow streets, aad mise«^ 
rable alleys, where there are now squares, or long and broad 
streets, reaching from one end of the town to the other : I observed 
this particularly, in the long street which extends from Charing 
Cross to the Parliament Houses. . In England, both government * 
and people concur in this improventent. 

From London, finding I had sufficient time, I visited Canter- 
bury, and thence Dover. If I were to fix in England, it should 
be in Canterbuiy. The country b rich and delightful ; and the 
society, consisting chiefly of those attached to the cathedral church, 
and to such of their families as have fixed there, elegant, and well 
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informed. I have heard, and 1 believe it, that Salisbury and Can* 
ferbury are the two most elegant towns, in thi3 respect, in Eng« 
land, and that many wealthy foreigners have in consequence made 
them tKeir residence. 

Do^^r is an horrible place — a nest of fishermen and smugglers: 
a noble beach is hampered by rope-works, and all the filth attend* 
ant upon them. I never saw an excellent and beautifdl natural 
situation so miserably spoilt. 

The Captain being ready, and my necessary papers procured, 
I joined, and having set sail, we were alternately tossed and be- 
calmed for nearly three weeks, and almost daily in sight of land. 
Some of the spring winds in thd English seas are very violent. A 
favourable breeze at length sprung up, and we flew before the 

wind. " If this continues,'' said our Captain, " we shall reach 

* 
Calais before daylight.** This was at sunset ; and we had been 

BO driven to sea by a contrary wind on the preceding day^ that 

neither the coast of England nor France were visible. From 

Dover to Calais the voyage is frequently made in four hours. 

Several observations very forcibly struck me in the course of 
my passage, one of which I must be allowed to mention. I had 
repeatedly heard, and now knew from experience, the immense 
superiority of the English commerce over that of France and every 
nation in the world ; but till I had made this voyage, I never had 
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a sufficient conception of the degree of this superiority. I have 
no hesitation to say, that for one French vessel there were two 
jbundred English. The English fleet has literally swept the seas 
of all the ships of their enemies ; and a French ship is so rare, as 
to be noted in a journal across the Atlantic, as a kind of pheno- 
menon. A curious question here suggests itself — Will the English 
Government be so enabled to avail themselves of this maritime 
superiority, as to counterweigh against the continental predomir 
nance of the French Emperor ?-^Can the Continent be recon- 
quered at sea ? — Will the French Emperor exchange the king- 
doms of Europe for West India Colonies; or is he too well in- 
structed in the actual worth of these Colonies, to purchase th^npi 
at any price ? — ^These questions are important, and an answer to 
them might iljusf rate the fete of Europe, and the probable termi- 
nation of the war. 



I must not omit one adyice to travellers by sea. The biscuit in 
a long voyage becomes uneatable, and flower will not keep. I was 
advised by a friend, as a remedy against this inconvenience, to take 
a large store of what are called gingerbread nuts, made without 
yeast, and hotly spiced. I kept them close in a tin cannister, and 
carefully excluded the air. I found them most fully to answer the 
purpose : they were very little injured when I reached Liverpool, 
and, I believe, would have sustained no damage whatever, if I had 
as carefully excluded the air as at first. 



CHAP. 11. 

Morning View of Fcri^^Arrival and landing — A Day at Chh 
lais. — French Market^ and Prices of Frwisimi. 

THE Master's prediction proved true» and indeed in a shorter 
time than he had expected.' An unusual bustle on the deck 
awakened me about midnight; and as my anxio«» curiosity wonU 
not sufifer me to remain in my hammock^ I was shortly upon 
decky and was told in answer to my inquiriesty that a fine breeze 
had sprung up to the south-west, and that we should reach the 
port of our destination by day-break. This intelUgenoe, added 
to the fineness of the night, which was still dear, woukl have in* 
duced me to remain above, but by a violent Mow from one of the 
ropes, I was Mon given to understand that it was prudent for me 
to retire. The crew and ship seemed each to partake of the bustle 
md agitation of each other; the masts bent, the timbers cracked, 
and ropes flew about in all directions. 

rt may be imagined, 4hat though returning to my hamm#€k, 
I did not return to my r^se. J lay in all the restlessness of 
ocpectatiou till day-break, when the Captain suminoned me upon 
d^ck by the giatefid intxdl^geace that we were entering tho port 
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t)f Calaiflr Httrrymg upon deck, I beheld a spectacle which 
immediately dispelled ali the uneasy aensations^ attendant itp^n 9^ 
sleepless night. It was one of the finest mornings of the latter 
end of June ; the sun had not risen, but the heavens were already 
painted with his ascending gfories. I repeated in a kind of poe^ 
tical rapture the inimitable metephorie epithet of the Poet of 
Nature ; an epithet preserved so fiiithfully, and therefore with sa= 
much genius, by hi# English translatoy. Pope ^ The rosy-fingered 
morn, indeed, appeared in all her plenitude of natural beauty ; 
and the Sun, tliat he might not long lose the sight of his lovely, 
spouse, followed her steps^ very shortly, and exliibited himself just; 
surmounting the hills to the east of Calais.. 



The sea was unruffled, and we were sailing towards the pier 
with full sail^ and* a gentle morning breeze. The land and town^ 
at . first fiiint^ became gradually more distinct and enlarged, till 
we atl^gth saw the people on. shore hurrymg down to the pier^ 
so as to be present at eur anchoring and^ debarkations. The French 
in general ane mudi. earlier risefs than either the Americans os 
the English^ and by the time we were off the pier, about seven in 
tlje morning, half of the town of Calais were out to receive and 
W^AfSfMtne us^ The French, moreover, as* on ^very occasion.of my. 
iqlipcourse with them I found them afterwards, appeared to me 
to be equally prominently difierent from all nations in another 
quality — a prompt and social nature, a xmttirai benevolence, . oi 
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halntaal civility, wiitch leads them instinctively, and not unfrek 
qnently impertimotly, into acts of kindness and consideration. 
Let a strangen land at an.Ei^Iiah or an American port, and he '» 
truly a stran^r; his inquines wiir scarcely obtain a civil ai^wer; 
and any apfiearanoe of strangeness and embarrassment will only 
br'mg the boys at his heels. On the other hand, let him land in 
any French po;rt, and almost every one who shall meet him will 
salute him with the complacency of hospitality ; his inquiries, in-< 
deed, will not be wsvmered^ because the person of whom he shall 
make them, will accompany him to the inn, or other object of his 
question. 

I have, frequently heard, and still more frequently read, that 
t^ Ei^lish nation were characteristically the most goodknafcurod 
people in the worlds and that the Americans, as des^^ml^iats from 
the same stock, had not lost this virtue of tlie parent trefe« I give 
no credit to the justice of this observation* Experience fans, con*- 
vinced me, that neither the English nor tlie Americans de«@v?e it 
as a national distinction* The French are, beyond all mieiniier of 
doubt, tl^ most good-humoured people oii the surface o^ the eafth j 
if we understand at least by the term giwd-'hinnour those minor 
courtesies, those considerate kindnesses, those cursory attentions, 
which,. ithoug^ they cost little to tlie giver, are not tlie less valu^ 
able to the receiver; which soften the aspei^ities of Ufe, and by 
their frequent occurrence, and the constant necessity in which we 

c2 
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staod of tlieniy have an aggregate^ if not. an individind import-* 
aoce. The Eaglkh, perhaps, as oatiooally po»»»g the n^ 
soHd virtues, may be the best frieads, and the most generous 
benefihctors ; but as friendship, in this more exalted acceptation of 
it, is rare, and beneficence aknost miraculoiK, it is a smaus qiieax 
tton with me, which is the mo«t aseful being in society-^-^he light 
good-humoured Frenchman, or the slow meditating Eng^iailman^ 

There was the usual bustle, as to who should be the bearers of 
our luggage ; a thousand ragged figures, mare resembling seam-r 
crows than human beings, seized them from the hands of each 
other, and we might have bid our property a last farewell per- 
haps, had it not be^d for the ill-l^umour of our Certain. He hid 
aboat fatal with more vigour than mercy, and in a manner which 
mrprited me, either tiiat he should vulture, or that even the mi* 
senble ofcgects before Us should bear. Had he exerted his hands 
and his oar in a ttmilar nuumer either in England or in America, 
he wimld have been compelled to vindicate his assamed superior 
rity by his superior manhood. Here every one fied before him,, 
and yielded him as much submission and obedience, as if he had 
been the prefect himsdf 

% 
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The French seem to have no idea of ibe art of pugilism, anct: 
with the sde ^ception of the military, no point of honour which 
Mnders them impatient under any merited personal castigation^ 
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Hm^t teke a Mow vith great atnig' Jrmd. Whether item good 
humour, QrcowanKce; vbekherthat tfaeg^ thought ihejr desenred 
ky or that diey feared to reieot it, die sin^ arm <^ our Oapteia 
ehutMed a whole rabble of diem, and they »ade a hne fer as 
many of us as chose to land, accompaDied by such porters as xim 
had ourselves selectetl. Three or four of them, howevar, irare 
still importuning us to permit them to show us to an inn; but as 
^e had already made our selection in this point likewise, our Gap* 
tain return^ them no answer, but. by a rough mimickry of tfaekr 
address and gesticulation. 



After our luggage had under^ne the customary examinatioii 
by the officers i^ the castoms, in the execution of which oftce a 
iiberai fee procured as much civility, we were inftHrmed dMt it 
was necessary to present ourselves before ^ CoDMUssairy, ibr timft 

the French government had foand it necessary to have reeosiM 
to an unusual strictness, and that the Conmussary had it in ofdm 
not to sufler any one to proceed till after the mast rigid tafuiiy 
into his passport and business. 



Accordingly, having seen our luggage into a wheel-barrow, 
which the Captain insisted shouki accompany us, we waited upon 
the Commissary, but were not fortunate enough ta find him at 
his office. A IttUe dirty boy inferrmed us, that Mons. Miuigouit 



hod gone out to visit a. neighbour^ but that if we iro«ld vRut <iB 
twelve o'oiock (it uns now about ^ siiiie), we diould iD&lHbly set 
faim, and ha't^e ouriwstness duly dufMitcked. The office in which 
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we. were to wait for tins Mons. -Mangouit for three hours, was 
about five feet in length by three in width, very dirty, without n 
chur, . and in every respect resembhag a coUer's stall in one of 
the most obscure streets of London. Mons. Comuiissafy's ink- 
stand was a ooffee^iCttp without ^an handle, and his book of entiies 
a quire of dirty writing-paper.. T\m did not give us mucli idea 
^ther of the personal consequence of Mqkis. Mangouit, or of the 
grandeur of the Republic. 

The bey was sent out to summon fab master, as a preferable way 
to oiir waiting till twelve o'clodk. Monsieur at length made his 
appearance; a little, mean«-looking man, with a very dirty shirt, 
a well«*powdered head, a smirking, bowing coxcomb. Pie m- 
#nraied .lis with many apologies, unnecessary at least in a public 
crfScer, that he was under the necessity of doing his duty ; that 
his doty was to examine us according to some queries transmit- 
ted to bim ; but that we appeared gentlemen, true Americans, 
and not English spies. 

^Ifter a loi^ harangue, in which the little gentleman appeared 
s^ry.jnuch pleased with himself, he concluded by demanding our 
pasqx)rt,' upon sight of wliich he declared .himself satisfied, and 
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promised' to> make us out others* for passing into the interior*. 
We were deored to call for these in the evening, or he would* 
himself do us the humour to wait upon us with them at oui^ hoteL 
Considering the latter as«a.kind of self4nvitation to dine with us« 
we* mentioned our dinner hour, and other ef ceterm. JVions,. 
Mangouit smiled his; acquiescence, and we left him, in the hopea 
ihat he would at least change his linen. 

Upon« leaving the Commissary., our wbeel-borrow was agaia 
put in mojtion,. and accompanied us to Desseins* This hotel still' 
maintains its reputation and its name*. After seeing.almost all 
France, we had no hesitation in pronouncing it to be the only imt 
which could enter into any reasonable comparison with any of the 
KspectBble taverns either of England or America. In no country 
but in America and. England, have they any idea of that first o^ 
comforts to. the wearied traveller,, a clean and housewife-UHe bed. 
I speak from woeful experience,, when 1 advise every traveller to> 
consider a pair of sheets and a counterpane as necessary, a part of 
his luggage as a change of shirts. He will travel but* few milea 
from .Calais, before he will understand the necessity of this ad- 
monition. 



. . We ordered an early diruier, and sallied forth to see the town. 
It has.nothiog, however, to distinguish it from other provincial 
towns, or rather sea-ports, of the second order. It has been> 
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compared to Dover, but I think rather resembles Folkaloiiew 
The streets are irregular, the hcyutes pld and \ckj^ and the pave* 
ment the most execrable that can be imaj^ed. There was oer« 
taihlj more bustle and activity thin is usual in an Eoglcih or in 
an American town of the same rank ; and this appeared to us the 
more surprising, as we could see no object for all this hurry and 
loquacity. To judge by sqypearance, the people of Calais had no 
other more important business than to make their remarks upon 
ns as we passed their doors or shops. There was no shipping in 
the harbour, and even the stock in the shops had every ap« 
pearance of having remained long, and having to remain longer ia 
its fixed repose* 

-Being the market^y, we had the curiosity to inquire the 
price of several articles of provision, and to compare tbran witii 
those of their neighbours on the opposite side of the duuineK 
l%e market was well stocked ; thei'e was an incredible quantity of 
poultry, lamb, butter, eggs, and herbs. A couple of fowls wero 
three livres, at a time that they were seven or eight shillings in 
London ; a young goose, two livres twelve sous (2*. 2rf.). Lamb 
was sold as in England, by the quarter or side, and wcm about 
sixpence JBnglish money per pound ; beef about fourpence half» 
penny, and mutton (not very good) fourpence. ' Upon the whole, 
the money price of every thing appeared gbout one4ialf chaapet 
Ihan in Bnghmd ; but wfaeAer tbia difference is not in 8om« de« 
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gree calii|ieiialed m England by the superiority o£ qualityi b 
what I oaniMt j 0Kftedy decide. The beef was certainly not SQ 
gMd M that to which I had been accaafeomed in Londoa ; but^ 
ton th^ other fahnd/ in the progress of aay jourttey^ the muttoii 
tttid hutol^y wfae» I ebuid get it linsaed to my wrishes, 3(»pe»re4 
Kweeten ^e short feed gives it the taste of Webh miittoiif ^ b«4 
the consumptbn of it is scaroely sofficie^ to enoo v^e the fh^r 
ers. The tnamei^, Aoicbver^ in tvhifeh .ihemi vsmiki «re Qoiployei^ 
tind served in FMiieh cbokisg^ is midb as AOt t^ eac^nragQ il|f 
feeder to any superior care. . Lean; mtht aQS!«^ers tbe.pnrfoses q( 
bouilU as well as the fiit meat, and it is of little concern %vhat 
that jonut is which is only to be bailed ^9mn to i^s v^ry fibres. 
The old provetb, that God aeat'ntats, and tfa(9 dr-^1 cooks, if 
%'erified in «very kitefam in fVance. 

We t'etumed to QailkKf s to dinner, m iiich^ accondidg to our 
<«rders) was pomposed in the Englidh style, e&cept a French dish 
4sr two ibr Moos. Mangouit. This gentlemun now f ppeared alto- 
gether as full-dressed as he had before been in full dishabille* W^ 
exchanged much conversation on Calais and England, and a wbrd 
or two respecting the French Emperor. He appeared much bet- 
ter informed than we had pre\ lously concluded from his coxco- 
mical exterior. He seemed indeed quite another majn. 

He accompanied us after dinner to the comedy : the theatre is 
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ivithin the circint of the iiin. The perfbrmera wen not intole* 
rable» and the piece, which was what they call a proverb (a &ble 
constructed so as to give a ludicrooB verifioatioa or contradictioa 
to an old saying), was amusing, I thought I had some ohacure 
JnecoUection of a face Amongst the female perfontaera, anct.l6am€4 
aftentards, that it was one of the maids of the inn; a lively 
brisk girl, and a volunteer, from her love of the drama. In thjtt 
^riod of war between England and France, Calais has not. the 
If&hour of a dramatic corps to herself, hut occasionally partici* 
pates in oiie belonging to the district. 



The play being Wef very eariy, we finidied the eveniiig in our 
iowri style, a proceeding we had cause to repent the fdlowing day, 
as the Cote rolie did not agree with us so well as odd Port^ I 
suffered so much from the consequent relaxation, that I never 
repeated the occasion. It produced stilt another efiect ; it re* 
moved my previous admiration of French sobriety. There is 
little merit, I should think, in abstaining from sucli a constant 
use ef medicine. 
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J^urchaseof'a N&iwmi Harse^Visit in the Cirnnhy-^Eitmify o^ 

a French Gehtlmnan— Elegance of French domestic JSkromnijl 

. — J)tance on Hie Green — Return to CahdSs - 



: NOTWITHSTANDING. ^ merited reprobation to be 
met with in every; travdier, of French beds and French ohaiH'^ 
berlaiiisj wo had no cause to comply of our aecominochrtion in 
tfaU reifiect atlleiBein'a. This house, though it has dialled 
masters, is conducted as well as formerly, and there was nothing 
in it, which could have made the most determined lover of ease 
wpent Ins havilig crossed the Channel. 



After our break&st on die moraing £>llowing oar Arrival, I be* 
.gan to considipr wilAi mjrself ontheinoat.siuteble way of eKftoKt- 
nig my purpose— of seeing Fi^ce and Frenchmen, fhe aomeqf! 
and mannen,. fto the best advantage. I called in my hmdkml.io 
my cdiwiltMioh ; apd having explained my peculiar views, was 
edvisedlDy hkn to pturQhasb a Norman hofse, o»e of .whicU he 
happened to . have in hb rtaUes ; . a ciraimstance whi<ih perhaps 
snggnt^ db^advuxk Bq this as^it hiay, I adopted Iw reopm* 
mendnfebni and I hai| no cause' to ifepeat it. . The bar^aui.' wm 
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Struck upon the spot ; and for twenty-seven Louis I became mnsh 
ter of a horse, upon whom, taking into the computation cross- 
roads and occasional deviations, I performed a journey not lesa 
than two thousand miles; and in the whole of this course, with- 
^t a iitumble saffident to shake me from my seat. The Nonnaft 
hoiMS are k>w and ttuck, and like all of this make, very steady^ 
sure, and strong. They will make a stage of thirty miles without 
a bait, and will eat the coarsest food. From some indications of 
fi>rmer habits about my own bdrse» I wto several times led to 
eondude, that he had been more accustomed to feed aboofc dM 
lanes^ and live on his wite, w it were, than in any settled habited 
tiniy dther meado^r or staUe. I never had n luiittt oQpnpaiiiQiA 
p^ whidi I took a greater fimc^^ 



Having a letter to a gentleman resident; about two mSis inm 
Calab, I had occasion to inquire the way of a very pretty peasant 
girl ii?hbm I overtook on the road, juat above the town» The iray^ 
was fay a ^tfa over tba^elda: the young peasant ms fqixig to wnn 
Iwmse a male or tiao beyoid the object of my destiaationi and, a» 
i have reason to believe, not exacdy ia^ the aame Ime. Findings 
me' a strangtr, however^ she accompanied me, wiAont hnitBtsMi^ 
iqp a narrow cMss-road, that she might put ase inio the tMbf- 
ftkk; fnd w4ie»^*iiite bad ucoma to it, findmg soma difitmiky/iik 
^ving intelligibly ^ ^^omplex- direedan, she ooncfaidad by sigrii^ 
•ke ywM go thiil way iMvadf. I m» too pkaafed «kb my ana*^ 
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paniim to dedbie her civflitjr I ktraed in the couxm of my 
walk that she waa Am dau^ter of a small fiumer: the hxm vas 
small indeed^ beb^ about hdf an arpenty or acre» She had baen 
to Calais to take soaaa hotter^ aixL had the same jounej three 
mornings in the wed:. Her tktber had cna oow of his own, and 
Mtttad twD others, for each of which he pttd a Louis annaaHjr.^ 
The two latter fed by lia roadnades. Her ftther aamed twenty* 
sols a day as a laboarert and had a anudl pension firom the Qo^ 
vemmeBt, as a veteran and wounded aoklier. Upon this little 
they seemed^ according to her answers, to lim very comfortably^ 
not to say substaaftsaHy. Boulfery, ckesnuts^ miik, and dried 
fruit, fontied their daily aopforL ^ We jwrer buy mcat,'^ said 
she, ^^ because we can raise mace paahry than wa €mm mXU' 



The country aromid Calais has so exact a resembbaoe to that 
aftheoppositetxiast^ae to appear, almost a ooiiiita^^ and as if 
|i» saa had wodmi itoelf a efaaonal^ and tiias diridad a baoad and 
lofty hiD. It ik not^ boweaar, qmtaao bamn aqd cHeeriBasw aa. 
in tiie immrriiais praciiieto of Dover. Vi^etatbn*, what thtm 
waaof it, seemed atnmgev, and trees grow neaass totbaahis* 
Theaewna kkawise manf ^wera. wbitsk I bad never seen about 
DMrer and flie Kfentisb oeaat.. Mat xm tbe whob,. the ootmtty 
was aa ainilar ifaat I in aim kiokad aaound me* §f>t something toi 
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The gentlenmn to Whom*'! i had brought a letter of mtroduo*^ 
tion WQg at Panst; biit I saw his son, to whom I was 'therefore 
oompelied to introdace mjselfj :Hke youiig man lamented riiucfa 
that his father was frbln bdnie^ ;aiid.that ka could, not'reeeive^md 
hi a poanner which wastsuitattle tb a gedileman oi my appearance? 
the ffiend of' Mr. Knckney, who was the. belmned friend of kaa 
&dier; AU-ithesethings arevaatter of aikursd to all Frbnchmdi, 
who are never at a loss 'fin* civility and* terms of endearment. 
A 'young English gentleman of tlio same age with this yoatb 
(about ntoateen), would ertiier have difiboted yoir by his salky 
cescrveV or compeUed you' as aniatttr of ehaiaty- tx> leai'e hitn» to 
release him: fVaia bluahii^ and stdvmacmg^' 'Ob the other haiid, 
young TaotinaiaMl .myfielf imf ialamatefi in the SMment aftdc 
our first introduction* 

Upon ebtseiing the hoaae, and a parldur opening upop a la^ 
in. the back part, I was introdiKod/tor MadenioiMUe his sister; 
a beautifuLgiift, a year^ or pedii^s more, younger thaki her brother, 
SIk roseifroman English piano as I entered, whilst her brother 
introdueed^me witk a preamble; which he rolled off his tongue in 
a mmneak .A relir eshiheht of firmt^ cafMlhore^ and k sweet wino,' 
of wfaieh I kniew not the.nftma, waar shortly phoed befi>iesii^ 
and the young people conneried sfcitkimeialiDut Bngland and Cw 
jais, and whatever I told them of my own concern^, witb<aa 
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niUch eoae and appiurwt mteres^ as if we had beeubocaamd lived 
in the aranevillage^ ' 

Mademoiselle informed me, tibat the people in Cal^ had no 
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dbaracter at all ; that they were fishermen and ^mugglerS) wbuih 
kst business tbey earned on in. wi^ as well as in peaee» aad had 
no reputation eidiier for honesty or industry > that she , had no 
visiting society at Calais^ and never went to the town but on 
household business ; that the price of every thing had doubled 
within four years^ but that the late plenty^ and the successes of 
the Emperor, were hfrngmg QVerjr thing to their former s^iaiid^rd ; 
that her father payed v^ry mqdemte tax^ ; her brother sta^ 
about, five l4>uip annually; but they differed in this poif^t. Th^ 
house was of that size and, ordc^r^. whiqh in England would hs;^ 
paid at least thirty pounds, and added to this was a do^s^i^L tf 
between six|;y and seventy arpents*. . 
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The dmnei;, whether in o()inpIin»^t to ;nte^ or th^^ things have 
now all taken.thisi ttirn in I^rance, was ins^bst^nceso completely 
Eni^ifih, and served up in a manner so English, as almost, to call 
forth an exclainatioo o£ surpri^. Wb^n we enter a new, .country, 
we so. t\jJly expeet tor find every %hkjf^ new, as to. be surprised ^t 
.almost, any necessary coincidence.. This characteristic difference 
i»ivecyT4F^ly weaiifig< off /in every kingdom in Eucope. A couple 
of fowla^ a ric€-]pudding, and a^swaaU chine, composed our. dia* 
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net. It yita seftved itt « pretty kind of dhitie, tttit} ivit^ s4)Vd)r fotdtf. 
The cloth was removed as in England, and the ttible ^^ered ^ilh 
dried fruits, confectionary, and cc^e ; a tall silver epergne sup- 
portiSig «ntaU bottles of ea{>iikM%» Mid swe^tfiMBts in «iit glass. 
The frditB we^ ki pt^tes very tfa^y painted in knds^^ by M»- 
^tndiaelle; attd at the lop and bottom of the tabWwis a sUMt 
\vn^ of V«r«imicM» and PofnoiM^ ^ the de/tM height with the 
tspetgde m the centre. The cohering of the table waft a fine deep 
green .doth, spotted with the simple flower called the double daisy. 

2 am the ittore p&rticiilftt itt this ^desen^tidti, a6 the ^intie¥ 
w«» th\i8 sensed, and thfe table thus ^ijjpointed, without Any iip- 
perent prepantiotr, as if it wa^i a)l lYi their due attd daily cottVM. 
IiMked, I have had ticca^idn freqtientty to ^ibderve, that fib 
French la^s infiftitely excel those of every <)ther nation in these 
jmnor elegancies; in a cheap and tastefol simplicity, and in giv- 
ing a value to indifferent things by a manner peculiar to them* 
sdves. Madem^sdle left us afber the first cup of co£fee^ saying, 
that she had heard that it was a custom in EngUnd, that gentlemen 
i»hodld have their own coriveiMtion efter dinner. I endeavoured 
to turn off a compKment in the French style upcm this observa^ 
tion, but felt extreniialy awkward, upon foundering in 1^ middle 
of it, for want of more familiar acquaintance with the language, 
l^onsieur, her brother, perceived tay embarrassment) and faa- 
<!iomiag my interpretes^« helped me out <)C it tritb much 
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good-humour, and with some dexterity. I resolved, however, 
another time, never to tilt with a French lady in compliment. 

Being alone with the young man, I made some inquiries upon 
subjects upon which I wanted information, and found him at 
pnce communicative and intelligent. The agriculture of the 
country about Calais appears to be wretched. The soil is in ge- 
neral very good, except where the substratum of chalk, or mariey 
rises too near the surface, which is the case immediately on the 
cliffs. The course of the crops is bad indeed — fallow, rye, oats; 
In some land it is fallow, wheat,, and barley. . In ao &rm, how- 
ever, is the fallow laid aside; it is considered as indispensable for 
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wheuit, and on poor lands for rye. The produce,; reduced to 
English Winchester measure, is about nineteen bushels of wheat, 
and twenty-three or twenty-four of barley. Besides the fallow, 
they, manure for wheat. The mtinurei in the immediate vicinity 
of Calais, ia the dung of the stable-keepers and the filth of tba(^ 
town. The rent. of the land around Calais, within the daily market 
of the town, is as high fts iaixtylivres; but beyond the circuit 
o£ the town, is about twenty. Bvres (wjteen shiUings). . Since the 
:0ettlement of the Oov^rnm^nt^ the price of land has risen j/twenty 
Lotiis an acre • is now tbtS : aveirage price in the purchase of % 
Jarge farm. The^i^ are np tithes,^ but a suiali rate* fbr the offir 
ji^iatin^ minister. Xiabpui]grs . earn tMrty sous per day (about 

jgftej^pewe £ngli(|l»)3,.WN^ ^i9»Hn in pickiogi s^s, .^: huH 
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that sum. Rents, since the Rerolotion, are all in mone j ; but 
there are some instances of personal service, and vhidi are held 
to be legal even under the present state of things, provided they 
relate to husbandry, and not to any servitude or attendance 
upon the person of the landlord. Upon the vrhok, I found that 
the Revolution had much improved the condition of the fiurmers; 
having relieved them from feudal tenures and lay-titheff. On the 
other hand, some c£ the proprietors, even in the neighbourhood 
of Calais, had lost neariy the whole of the rents, under the inters 
pretation of the law respecting what were to be considered as 
feudal impontions. The Commissioners acting under these laws 
bad determined all old rents to come under this description, and 
had thus rendered the tenants under lease proprietors of the 

Hie young lady who had left us returned towaids evenings 
and by her heightened colour, and a small parcel in her hand, 
i^peared to have walked some distance. Her brother, doubtlesa 
from a sympathetic nature, guessed in an instant the object of 
ber walk. '^ You have been to Calais,^ said he. ^ Yes,'' re*^ 
pbed she, with the lovely smile of kindness ; ^ I tbeagfat that 
Monsieur would like some tea after the maimer of his countiy-* 
men, and having only coflfee in the house^ I walked to Calais ttt 
procure some/' I i^am felt tlie want of French loquacity and 
readiiie«« My hetrt waa mM» elo^Msnt Ibati ny tongwe. i 
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rooe^ mod inralafitarily took and pressed th^ hand of the sweet 
girl. Who irill now aaj tbat the French are not characteristi- 
callj a gosd-huBMHired people, and that a lovely French girl 1$ 
not an an^l? I thought so at the timey and though my hoart 
has Qow cooled, I tfamk so still. I fed eveo no common M^^jma* 
tion to describe this yoimg French beauty, but that I will not d^ 
her die ii^ostipe to copy off an image which remains more faith^ 
fully and warmly imprinted on my memory. 

The house, as I haxre mentioned, opened behind on a lawn, 
with which die drawing*room was even, so that its doors and 
wiadoiftfs opened immediately upon it. This lawn could aot be 
less than ictstv or five Eq^isb acres in extent, and was girded en<^ 
tirely Jtrioiind by a circle of lofty troee it^m within, aiid an an- 
cient sea-stone wall, very dack aad hi^ from without. The 
IroDliB -of the trees and die wdl were hid by a thick copse <ur 
lErkrtfbbery of iaureis, myrtles, cedars, and odner similar shrubs, 
to as to Tender the enclosed hcmx the most i)eautilul and sequestered 
^ot I had ever seen. On the further e&tremity from tl%e ho^use 
%vas an avenue from die lawn to the garden, which wa3. likewise 
spacious, and sunoutided by a coi;itinualien of tba same w^ In 
the further comer of the latter was a suumeiv^ictuse, i?i?9Cted on 
tbettop of the iwall, so as to k»ok jover it on thjB £dds and tliie diA^ 
tauteea. 

e2 
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Tea w as here served up to us in a manner neither French nor 
Englisli, but partaking of both. Plates of cold chicken, slices 
of clune, cakes, sweetmeats, and the white3t bvead, composed a 
kind' of mixed repast, between the English tea and Ae French 
swpper. The good-humour and vivacity of my, young friends, and 
the prospect from the windows, which was as extensive as beau* 
tiful, rendered it a refreshment peculiarly cheering to the spirits 
of a traveller^ 



Before tlie conclusion of it, I had another specimen of French 
manners and French benevolence. A party of young ladies were 
announced as visitors, and followed immediately the servant who 
conducted them. Speaking all at once, they informed Made- 
moiselle T — , that they had learned the arrival of her EngUsh 
friend (so they did me the honour to call me), and * knowing h6r 
father was at Paris, had hurried off to assist her in giving Monsieur 
a due welcome. They mentioned several other names, which were 
coming with the same friendly purpose ; a piece of information 
which caused the young Monsieur T — to mak« me- a hasty 
bow, and leave me with the ladies. He returned in a short time, 
and the sound of fiddles tuning below on the lawn^ rendered any 
explanation unnecessary. We immediately descended ; the pro^ 
mised ladies, and their partners^ soon made their * appearance ; 
and the merry dance on the green began. As the stranger of the " 
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company^ I had of course the honour of leading Mademoiselle 
T — . In the course of the dance other visitors appeared, 
who formed themselves into cotilliona and reels ; . and the lawn 
being at length well filled, the evening delightful, and the moon 
risen in all her full glory, the whole formed a scene truly pi<> 
turesque. 



After an evening, or rather a night, thus protracted to a late 
hour, I returned to Calais; and was aceompanied to the imme- 
diate adjacency by one of the parties, consisting of two ladies 
and a gentleman. I was assailed by many kind importunities to 
repeat my visit ; but as I intended to leave Cakus on the morrow^ ' 
I made my beM possibleT excuses. 
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CttA¥». IV. 

Chaise de Poste. — Pasting in France. — Departure Jrom Ca* 
lais. — Beautiful Vicinity of Boulogne. 



TWO ^ys tv^e Mn^y «ilffici6kit to see *U that Calak lia* 
to exhibit. After ^dte fitst nov^tty is over^ ao pkrce cab plea8e» 
feici^ «^€^ l^y itii wtrinsk beauty, or tli6 happy ^fect of halbil:. 
Gul^ liaa n6 bmIi jfhtiifMC chartt^ and I wi6 not diapo^ed to 
try the result of the latter. I accoidiogly i:eMi:ted to {AOoded ok 
my road ; but as the heat was excessive, deferred it till the even- 
ing- 

The exercise of the preceding night had produced an unplea- 
sant ferment in my bloody attended by an external feeling of 
feverish heat, and checked perspiration. Every traveller should 
be, in a degree, his own physician. I had recourse to a dip in 
the sea, and found immediate relief. Nothing, indeed, is so 
instantaneous a remedy, either for violent fetigue, or any of the 
other effects following unusual exercise, as this simple specific. 
After a ride of sixty or seventy miles through the most dusty 
roads, and under the hottest sun of a southern Midsummer, 
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I have been restored to m j moroiog freslineM by tbo w\d 
bath. 

By the buildings which I observed lo be going ferwvd> J v«w 
led to a conclusion that Calais is a flounsbing towi ; but I C9]»t 
fyM I saw no means to which I could attribute tfaia ptospeiityi 
There was no appearance of conuneree^ and veiy little of iildttS^ 
try* One circumstance was truly unaccountab^ to lae. Though 
there were two or three ships laying unrigged^ but otherwise 
sound, and in the best navigaUe condition, there vas a bntldipg* 
yard, m which two new Tasaels were fm the stoek* These vms^ 
Indeed, were of no considerable tdiuiage ; iMit I confers mysdf 
aA a loss to guess their objects 

About a mile from Cahis, is a bemitifi]] avenue of the fiocst 
walnut and chesnut trees I have ever seen in France. Tfa^ staail 
upon common land, and, of course,, are public property. In the 
proper season of the year, the people of Calaia npair hither for 
their evening dance ; and awh is the force of eosfeem, the fruit 
nnains mitoudied, and mserved finr liwse occasions. Every 
esie then takes what he pleases, but oanries nothiiig home beyond 
what fle»y enffict for his eonsumption on the way. 

In my vnjk thither I psand mwaif cottag^t) and enteisd: 
fooM. Tka tnhriMfMrt* atmued hmgff^ tad. to potaees.«UDfl md^ 
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litontidi comforts. The gjreater part of these cottages had a wal- 
nut or chesnut tree before them, around which was a rustic .seat^ 
and which, as overshadowed by the broad branches and luxuriant 
foliage, compose^ a yery pleasing image. The manner in which 
the sod was partially worn under most of them, explained thdit 
nightly ptu-pose ; or if there could yet be any doubt, the. flute 
and fiddle, pendant in almost every house, spoke a still more in- 
telligible language^ 

' I entered no house so poor, and met with no inhabitant so inr 
hospitable, as not to receive the offer either of milk, or some sort 
of wine ; and every one seemed to take a refusal as if they had 
solicited, and had not obtained, an act of kindness. If the 
French are not the most hospitable people in the world, they 
have at least the art. of appearing so. I speak^ here only of the 
peasantry, and from first impressions. 

» * 

'. The rent-of one of these cottages, of twoiloors and.two roQina.<m 
:each, is thirty^five livres. They liave generally a sni^ll ganlen, and 
i^bout one hundred yards of common, land between the roadiiiid 
the house, on which grows the indispensable walnut or cb09« 
nut tree. The windows are. glazed, but the glas^js. usually ^^jipa 
out in summer. The walls are generally sea-stone, but are clothed 
.with grape vines, or . other shrubs, which, curling ar^junc}^ the 
^^asements, raider then shady and pifituresque. TlK.brQ^d. if; 
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maile of wheat meal, but in some cottages consisted of thin cakes 
without leven, and made of buck-wheat. Their common beve- 
rage is a weak wine, sweet and pleasant to the taste. In some 
houses it very nearly resembled the good metheglin, very com- 
mon in the northern counties of England. Eggs, bacon, poultry, 
and vegetables, seemed in great plenty, and, as I understood, 
composed the dinners of the peasantry twice a week at least. I 
wajs surprised at this evident abundance in a class in which I 
should not have expected it. Something of it, I fear, must be 
imputed to the extraordinary profits of the smuggling which \% 
C^ried on along the coast. 

I was pleased '• to see^ that, even -the horrible Revolution had • 
not banished all religion from Calais. I understood that the 
church was well attended, and that high mass was as much ho- 
noured as hitherto. Every one sppke of the Revolution with 
execration, and of the Emperor with satii^faction. Bonaparte 
has certainly gained the hearts of the French people by admi- 
nistering to their national vanity. 

Returning home from my walk, I was witness to a singular 
exhibition in tbe streets^. A crowd wk collected around a nar- 
row elevatedu^ta^,* .which, at a distant vie w^' fed me to ekpiect 
the appearanci^V>f*my friend' Punch. ' I was hot altogether^ de- 
c^r?ed : k was a kwd of 'Bartboloia^v drama, ih which thifr parts 
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were perforraed by puppets. It differed only from what I liad 
seen in England by the wit of the speakers, and a. kind of design^ 
connexion, 3nd uniformity in the fable. The name of it, as an- 
nounced by the manager, was, The Convention of Kings against: 
France and Bonaparte. , 

The puppets, who each spoke in their turn, •n'ere, the K'mg of 
England, the King of Naples, the Emperor of Austria^ the Pope, 
and -the Grand Signor. The dialogue was indescribably ridicu- 
lous. The piece opened with a council, in which the King of 
England entreated all his brother sovereigns to declare war 
against France ahd the French Emperor, and proceeded to 
assign some ludicrous reasons as applicable to €ach. " My con- 
tribution to the grand alliance," concludes his Majesty, " shall 
be in money ; both because I have more Louis to spare, and 
because the best advantage of a ^ich nation is, that it can pur- 
chase others to fight its battles !" The Grand Signor approves 
the proposal, and throws down his oimeter. " I will .give my 
cimeter," says he ; " but being. a prophet as well as a sovereign, 
and having such a family of wives, I deem it unseemly to use it 
myself. Let England take it, and give it to any onfe who will 
use it manfully/' The Pope, in his turn, gives his blessing. " If 
the M-ar should succeed, you will have to thank my benedictioa 
for the victory ; if it should fail, it will be from the efficacy of the 
blessing that a nvan of you will be sa\'ed alive/' The Emperor 
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ilien asks- what is the amount of England's contribution ; and .his 
British Majesty throws him a purse. His Imperial Majesty, 
after feeling the weight, takes, up the cimeter of the Grand 
Signor, and retires. The drama then proceeds to the represen- 
tation of the different battles of Bonaparte, in all of which it gave 
him the victory, &c^ 

. • After a light dinner, in which with some difficulty I pro- 
eured fish, and with still more had it dressed in the English 
mode, I mounted my horse, and proceeded on my journey in 
the road' to Boulogne. I had now my first trial of. my Norman 
horse; he fully answered my expectations,. and almost my wbhes* 
He had a leisurely lounging walk,, which seemed well suited to 
an observant traveller. It is well kno,wn of Erasmus, that he 
wrote the best of his works, and made a, whole course of the 
Classics, on. horseback; and I have no doubt but that I could 
have both . read and written on the back of my Norman. To make 
up, however, for this tardiness, he. was a goo'd-humoured> patient^ 
and sure*footed beast ; but. would stretch but his neck' now and 
then to get a pasiung bite of the wheat which grew by the road 
side. I wished to get on to Boulogne to sleep, and therefore 
tried all his paces;, but found his trotting scarcely tolerable by 
human feeling. 

r 

13ie road ^from .Calais, . for the first twelve miles, is open aad 
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hilly. On each side of the nuun way is a Smaller road, which b 

the summer, as the other is the winter one. The day being very 

fine, and not too warm, I enjoyed myself much. I passed many 

fields in which the country people were making hay ; they seemed 

very merry. The fellow who loaded the cart had a cocked hat, 

and by his erectncss I should have thought to have been a 

soldier, but that every one who passed me had nearly the same 

air, and the same hat. Some of the hay-makers called to me, 

but in such barbarous patois^ that I could make nothing of 

them. One company of them, saluting me from a distance, de* 

puted a girl to make known their wishes. Seeing her to be young, 

and expecting her to be handsome, I checked iry horse ; but a 

nearer vieiy correcting my error, and exhibiting lier only a coarse 

masculine wench, I pushed forwards, without waiting her em-^ 

bassy. The peasant women of France work so hard, as to lose 

every appearance of youth in the face, whilst they retain it in the 

person ; and it is therefore no uncommon thing to see the person 

of a Venus, and the face of an old monkey. I passed by a set 

of these labourers sitting under a tree, and taking that repast 

which, in the North of England, is called " fours,'' from being 

usually taken by harvest labourers at that time of the d?y. The 

party consisted of about a dozen women and girls, and but one 

man. I was invited to drink some of their wine, and being by 

the road side, could not refuse. IVJy horse was led under the 

tree : I was compelled to dismount, and to share jheir repast. 
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BUcn as' it wds. Some money which I offered was refuaedi I made 
my choice amongst one of my entertainers^ and could do no less 
than salute her. Tbb produced great noise and merrimenti and 
gave free reins to French levity and coquetry .; in a word, I was 
obliged to salute them alL My favourite and first choice gave md 
her haiid on my departure : ^he might liave sat for Prior's Nut-^ 
brown Maid. 



The mdln purpose of my journey being rather to see the man^' 
hers of the people, tlian the brick and mortar of the towns, I had 
formed a resolution to seek the necessary refreshment as seldom 
as possible at inns, and as often as possible in the houses of th^ 
humbler farmers, and the better kind of peasantrya About fif-^ 
teen miles from Calais my horse and myself were looking out fox* 
sometlung of this kind, and one shortly appeared about three 
hundred yards on the left side of the road. It was a cottage in 
the midst of a garden, and the whole surrounded by an hedgCi 
which looked dfelightfuUy green and refreshing. The garden was 
all in flower and blodm. The walls of the cottage were robed iii 
the same livery of Nature. I had seen such Cottages in Kent 
and in Devonshire, but in no other part of the world. The inha- 
bitants were simple people, small farmers, having about ten or 
fifteen acres of land. Some grass was immediately cut for my 
horse, and the coffee which I produced from my pocket was 
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speedily set before me, with cakes, wine, some meat, and cheese^ 
the French peasantry having no idea of what we call tea. Throw* 
ing the windows up, so as to enjoy the scenery and freshness of 
the garden; sitting upon one chair, and resting a leg upon the 
other; alternately pouring out my coffee, and reading a pocket- 
edition of Thomson's Seasons, I enjoyed one of those moments 
which give a zest to life ; I felt happy, and in peace and in love 
with all around me. 



Proceeding upon my journey, two miles on the Calais side of 
Boulogne I fell in with an overturned chaise, which the postiUioa 
was trying to raise^ The vehicle was a chaise de poste^ the ordU 
nary travelling carriage of the country, and a thing in a civi^ 
Kzed country wretched beyond conception. It was drawn by 
three horses, one in the shaf)», and one on each side. The pos^ 
tillion had ridden on the one on the driving side ; he was a little 
pynch fellow, and in a pair of boots like fire^buckets. The travels 
lers consisted of an. old French lady and gentleman;. Madame in 
a high crimped cap, and stiff long whalebone stays. Monsieuij 
informed me very courteously of the cause of the accident, whilst 
Madame alternately curtsied to me and menaced and scolded 
the postillion. The French postillions, indeed, are the most inT 
tolerable set of beings. They never hesitate to get off theii 
horses, su0er them to. ga forwards, and follow them very leif 
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5UI^»ly beWnd, I saw seveml instances in which they had suf- 
fered the traces to twist round the horses' legs, so that on de-« 
scending an hill, their escape with life must be a miracle. - 

I shall brieriy observe, now I am upon this subject, that post- 
ing is nearly as dear in France as in England. A post in France 
is six miles, and one shilling and threepence is charged for each 
horse, and igevenpence for the driver. The price, therefore, for 
two horses would be three shillings and a penny ; but whatever 
number of persons there may be, a horse is charged for each» 
The postillions, moreover, expect at least double of what ^he 
book of regulations allows them, as matter of right. 

I reached Boulogne about sun-set, and was tnuch pleased with 
its vicinity. On each side of the road, and at difierent distances^ 
from two hundred yards to a mile, were groves of trees, in which 
were situated Bome ancient chateaux. Many of them were in>* 
tJeed in ruin from the effects of the Revolution* Upon entering 
the town, I inquired the way to the Ho^l d'Angleterre, which 
is kept by an Englishman of the name of Parker, Bonaparte 
having specially exempted him from the edicts respecting aliens* 
I had a good supper, but an indifierent bed, and the close 
situation rendered the heat of the night still more oppressive^ 
Mr. Parker himself was absent, and had left the management with 
ti French young woman, who would not suffer me to write unin- 
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teirqpted, and seemed to take much offence that I did not 
invite h^r to take her seat at the supper table. I believe I was 
the only male traveller in the inn ; and flattery, and even substan* 
tial gallantry, is so necessary and so natural to French women, 
that they look to it as their due, and conceive themselves injured 
when it is withholden^ 



* I 



CHAP, V, 

Jioulogm^^Drm of the Inha^itanU — The Fier — Theatre — Gaw- 
lion in the Ejcohange of Money^-^Beautiful Landscape^ and 
Conversation with a French Veteran — Charagter of Mnt Fark^ 
ers Hotel — Departure^ and romantic Road — FSte Champetre 
in a Villagje o» a hill atMontreuil — Ruined Church and Convefit. 

I HAD beard bo bad a repart of Boulogne, as to be agree- 
ably surprised when I found it so little deserving it. I spent the 
greater part of a day in it with much pleasure, and but that I 
wished to get to Paris, should have continued longer. 



Boulogne is very agreeably situated, and the views from the 
high grounds on each side are delightful. The landscape from 
the ramparts is not to be exceeded, but^ not seen to advantage 
except when there is high water in the river. Xhere is an evident 
mixture of strangers and natives amongst the inhabitants. TherQ 
are many resident English, who ^ve betn nationalized by ex^ 
press edict, or the construction of the laM\ I heard it casually 
mentioned,' that these were not the most respectable class of 
inhabitants, though many of them are rich, and all of them 
are active. •■The English and French women, whom 1 met with* 
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ill the streets, were each dressed in their peculiar fashion ; the 
English women as they dress in the country towns of England ; 
the French without bats, with close caps, and cloaks down to 
the feet. This fashion I found to be peculiar to Boulogne and 
its promenade^ TbB town is, upon the whole, clean, lirely,. 
brisk, aid flourishing ; the bousea are in good repair, and many 
otbecs were building. 

I walked down to the pier, and ny concluskm was, that the^ 
English Ministry were mad when they attempted any thing 
against Boulogne, The harbemr appeared to me impregnable,. 
I must confess, baweTcr, that die French appeared to me equally 
mad, in expecting aay thmg from their flotilla. Three English 
frigates would ank the whole force at Boulogne in the qpen sea* 
The French seem. to know this; yet, to amuse the populace, and 
to play upon the leara of the English Ministry, the force la kept 
up, and dmly neports are mad^ by the Commandant o£the state^ 
of the flotiUu, Theve j^^j^t delightful walk on the beach, which is. 
a flat' strand ot firm sand, a» &r as the tide reaches. la the sum- 
mer evenings. when the tkle* serves, this ia the fovourite prome- 
nade : this is likewise the paiade, at the soldiers are occasionally 
hero exercised.. 

There- is a tolerable theatre, but the dramatic- corps are notr 
stationary. They were not in. the town whilst,! was there, sa 



6iat I cm ipeak of their merits only hj report. One (^ the 
ectresses wns highly tpokea off and had iivdeed reached the 
reward of her emineoce; having been called to the Parkian 
i[tage, Bonaparte is notoriously^ perhaps pQlitically, attached to 
the drama, and is no sooner informed of any good performer on 

n provincial stage^ than he issues his command for his appearance 

'■» ■ 

and engagement at Paris, 

« 

The principal cfaorch at Boulogne is a good and respectable 
jitructure, and I learned with much satisfaction and some sur* 
prise, that on the Sabbath at least it was crowded. The people 
of Boulogne execrate the Revolution, and avert from all mention 
and memory of it, and not without reason, as their environs have 
been in some degree spoiled by its excesses. Several miles on 
the road from Boulogne, those. sad monuments of the popular 
phrensy, ruined diateaux, and churches converted into stables 
or granaries, force the memory back upon those melancholy 
times, when the property and religion of a nation became tho but 
of bamfids and atheists. May the world itself perish, before such ' 
im em shall return or become general ! 

J had.received from an American house in London some bills 
on a mercantile house at Boulogne; a v^ry cpnvenient method, 
and which I would therefore recommend to other travellers, as 
they hereby save very considemUy, such bills being usuaHy 

g2 
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given at aome advantage in favour of those \vho purchase them bj 
coin. Bills on Boulogne, Bourdeaux, and Havre, ace always to 
be had of the American brokers, either in London or in New YorL 
One advantage in this exchange is, that bills may be had of any 
date, in which case you may suit the occasions, and put the dis«- 
count into your own pocket My bill on Boulogne was for 3000 
francs, about 130/. English. I received it in Louis d'ors and 
6cu3. In the progress of my journey, several of the Louis were 
refused,, as deficient in> weight, and I was advised in future never 
to take a Louis without seeing that it was weight. The French 
coin is indeed in. a very bad state,, which here, as. elsewhere, i$ 
attributed to the Jews. 



On the Paris side of Boulogne is a landscape and walk of most 
exqubite beauty. The river,, after some smaller meanders, takes 
a wide reach-through a beautiful vale, and shortly after flows into 
the sea through two hills, which open as it were to receive it. I 
walked along the banks to have a better view^ and got into con^ 
yerse with a, soldier, who had been . in the battle of Marengo. 
He gave me a very lively account of the conduct of that extraor> 
dinary man, the French Emperor, in this grand event of his life. 
His expression was, that he looked over the battfe as if looking 
upon a chess-board: that he made it a rule never to engage person* 
Bally, till he saw the whole plan of the battle in execution : that 
he would then ride alternately to each division, and encouragf 
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them by fighting awhile with them: that he visited ail the sick 
afid wounded soldiers the day after the battle, inquired into the 
nature of their wound, where and how it was received; and 
if there were* any circumstances of peculiar merit or peculiar 
distress, noted it down, and invariably acted upon this memoran-* 
duni ; that he punished adultery in a soldier^s wife, ' if they were 
^Doth in the camp, by the death of the woman ; if the offending 
was Aot in the field, and therefore not within the reach of a 
court-martial, the soldier had a divorce on simple proof of the 
©fience before any mayor or magistrate. I* demanded of tbis 
veteran^ pointing to the -flotilla, when the Emperor intended to 
invade England ? He perceived the smile which accompanied 
this question^ and instantaneously, with a. fierce look of suspicion 
and resolution, demanded of me my passport. Though the ab* 
ruptness- of he conduct startled me, I could not but regard him 
with some admiration. A long,. thin, spare figure of 55, was sa 
sensible of the honour of his. country ,. as to take fire even at a. jest 
at it as at a personal insult. . It is to this spirit that France owet 
half her victories^ 



As soon as the heat of the day had declined, having satisfied 
my curiosity as Xq Boulogne, I called for my bill ^and my horse^ 
intending to get on to Montreuil, where I had fixed upon sleeping^ 
My bill was extravagant to a degree; a circumstance I imputed 
to ih^ want of some duq attentions . to Madame. . These kind of. 
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people have always the revenge in their own baads. As I dici fiot 
^we Mr, Parker, 1 know not whether to recommend his intt 9r 
not. He has some excellent Burgundy,, but the charges am 
high, the attendance not good, and the situation in summer close 
and stifling. Madame, however, is a I'erj pretty woman, and 
^ems a very good«humoured one, if her expectations tire an* 
awered. She is a true French woman, liowever, an4l expect* 
gallantry even from a weary traveller. 

1 fi)und the .road improve much as I advanced : the country 
liecame more ^ncbsed, and bore a strong resemblance to the 
most cultivated parts of England. The' cherry trees standing in 
the midst of the com had a very pretty effect ; the £elds had 
the appearance of gardens, and some of 4rbe gardens had the 
w'ildness of the field. The season was evidently more advanced 
than in England; there were more firuits and dowers, and ^ 
bloom was more bossy and luxuriant. Several smaller roads led 
from the main road, and the spires of the village churches, as seen 
in the side landscape, rising above the tops of the trees, invited 
the fancy to combine some rural images, and weave itself at least 
an imaginary Arcadia. The persons I met or overtook upon the 
road were not altogether in unison with what I must call the 
romance pf the scene. Every carter drove his vehicle in a cocked* 
hat, and the women had all wooden shoes. Boys and girls of . 
twelve years old were in rags, which very ill covered them« Nqt 
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was theie any of the briskness vbible on a lugh road in En^and. 
A singh cart, and a waggon, were all the yehides that I saw 
between Boulogne and Abbeville. In England, in the same space^ 
£ should have seen a dozen, or score. 

Not being pressed ibr time,, the beauty of a scene at some 
little distance from the road^side tempted me to enter into a bye«- 
feme, and take a nearer view of it. A viUage church, embosiMBEied 
m a chesnut^ wood, just rose above the trees on the top of a hill ;: 
the setting sun was on its casements, and the foUage of the wood 
was burnished by the golden . reflectioiii. The distant, bum of the 
idllage green was just audible;., but not so the French horn, 
which echoed in full melody through the groves. Having rodt: 
about half a mile through a narrow sequestered lane, wluck 
strongly reminded me of the half-green and half-trodden bye- 
roads in Warwickshire^ I came to the bottom of the hill^ on the tiirow 
and summit, of which the village and church were situated. I now 
saw whence the sound of the horn proceeded. On the teft of the* 
road was an ancient chateau situated in a park, or very extensive 
meadow, an(f ornamented as well by some venerable trees, as by 
a circular fence of- flowering shrubs, guaided on the outside by a 
paling on a raised : mound. The park or meadow having been 
newly mown, had an air at once ornamented and natural. A 
padjp^ of ladies- were collecled under a patch of trees situated in 
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the middle of the Iuwd. I stopt at the gate to look at tfaem, 
thinking myself unperceived ; but in the tmme Dioment the gate 
was opened to me. by a gentleman and two ladies, who were 
walking the round. An explanation was now necessary, aad wus 
accordingly given. The gentleman infonned me upon his part, 
that the chateau belonged to Mons. St« Quentin, a Member of 
the French Senate, and a Judge of the District ; that he had a 
party of friends with him npon the occasion of his lady's birth* 
day, and that they were about to begin dancing ; that Mons. 
St. Quentin would highly congratulate himself on my accidental 
arrival. One of the ladies, having previously apologised and left 
JUS, had seemingly explained to Mons^ St« Quentin the main cir« 
cumstance belonging to me, for he now .appeared^ and repeated 
the invitation in his own person^ The ladies added their kind 
importunities. I dismounted, gave my horse to a servant in 
waiting, and joined tliis Jiappy and elegant party, for such it 
really was« 

I had now, for the first time, an opportunity of forming an 
opinion of French beauty, the assemblage of ladiw being very 
numerous, and all of them most elegantly dressed. Travelling* 
and the imitative arts, have given a most surprising uniformity to 
all the fashions of dress and ornament; and, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, there is a yery slight difference between the 
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^enes of a French and English polite assembly. If any thing, 
however, be distinguishable, it is more in degree than in substance. 
The French fashions, as I saw them here, differed in no other 
point from what I had seen in London, but in degree. The ladies 
were certainly more exposed about the necks, and their hair was 
dressed with more fancy ; but the form was in almost every thing 
the same. The most elegant novelty was a hat, which doubled 
up like a fan, so that the ladies carried it in their hands. There 
were more coloured than white muslins ; a variety which had a 
pretty effect amongst the trees and flowers, llie same observa- 
tion applies to the gentlemen. Their dresses were made as in 
England ; but the pattern of the cloth, or some appendage to it, 
was different. One gentleman, habited in a grass-coloured silk 
coat, had very much the appearance of Beau Mordecai in the 
farce : the ladies, however, seemed to adniire him, and in some 
conversation with him I found him, in despite of his coat, a very 
well-informed man. There were likewise three or four fancy 
dresses ; a Dian, a wood-nymph, and a sweet girl playing upon 
a lute, habited according to a picture of Calypso by David. On 
the whole, there was certainly more fancy, more taste, and more 
elegance, than in an English party of the same description ; 
though there were not soi many handsome women as m ould have 
been the proportion of such an assembly in England. 

A table was spread handsomely and substantially under a \ery 

II 
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large and lofty marquee^ The outside was very prettily puinted 
for the occasicHi — Venus commemorating her birth from th^ 
ocean. The French manage these things infinitely better thau 
any other nation in the world. It was necessary, however, for 
the justice of the compliment, that the Venus should be a like- 
ness of Madame St. Quentin, who was neither very young nor 
very handsome. The painter, however, got out of the scrape 
very well. 

A small party accompanied me into the village, which was 
lively, and had some very neat houses. The peasantry, botb 
men and women, had hats of straw ; a manufactory which Mons. 
St. Quentin had introduced. A boy was reading at a cottage* 
door. I had the curiosity to see the book. It was a volume of 
Marmontel. His mother came out, invited us into the bouse, and 
in the course of some conversation, produced some drawings, by 
this youth; they were very simple, and very masterly.. The 
ladies purchased them at a good price. He had attained this 
excellence without a master, and Mons. St. Quentin, as we were 
informed, had been so pleased with him, as to take him into his 
house. His temper and manners, however, were not in unison 
with his taste, and bis bene&ctor had been compelled to restofe 
him to his mother^ but still intended to send hiivi to study. at 
Paris. The bay's countenance was a direct he to Lavater ; his. 
air was heavy, and absolutely without intelligence.. Mons.. 
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St Quentin had dismissed him his house on account of ^ very 
malignant sally of passion: a horse having thrown him by acci« 
dent, the young demon took a knife from his pocket, and 
deliberately stabbed him three several times. Such was a 
peasant boy, now seemingly enveloped in the int^t^ting sim- 
plicity of Marmontel. How incon9istent is what is called cha« 
racter ! 



I had a sweet ride for the remaining way. to Montreuil by 
moon-light, accompanied by two gentlemen on horseback, who 
lived in that town. They related to me many melancholy inci« 
dents during the revolutionary period. Montreuil was formerly 
distributed into five parishes, and had five churches; but the 
people doubtless thinking that five was too many for the religion 
.of the town, destroyed the other four, and sold the best part of 
the materials. Accordingly, when I entered the town, my eye 
was caught by a noble ruin, which upon inquiry I found to be 
the church of Notre Dame. This ruin is beautiful beyond de- 
scription. The pillars which remain arc noble, and the capitals and 
carving rich to a degree. It is astonishing to me that any reasonable 
beings, the inhabitants of a town, could thus destroy its chief 
ornament ; but in the madness of the revolutionary fanatics, the 
sun itself would have been plucked from Heaven, if they could 
have reached -it I was sincerely happy to learn that religion had 

b2 
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returned, and that there was a general inclination to subscribe fot 
the repair, or rather rebuilding, of Notre Dame. 

My friends took leave of me after recommending to me an ina 
kept by two sisters, the name of winch I have forgotten. They 
were so handsome as to resemble English women, and what is 
very uncommon in this class of people in France, were totally 
without rouge. Whilst my supper was preparing, I had a 
moon-light walk rou^id the town. The situation of it is at once 
commanding and beautiful. The ruins of a chateau, seen under 
the light of the moon, improved the scenery, and was another 
memento of the execrable Revolution, There are a number of 
pretty houses, and some of them substantial. One of them be-<^ 
longed' to one of the gentlemen who accompanied me from 
Mons. St. Quentin's, and was his present residence, being all 
that remained to him of a noble property in the vicinity. This 
property had been sold by the nation, and the recovery of it 
had become impossible, though the gentleman was. in tolerable 
favour with the government. Bonaparte had answered one of 
this gentleman's memorials by subscribing it with a sentence in 
his own writing : " We cannot re-purchase the nation.'^ This 
gentleman spoke highly, but perhaps unjustly, of the vigour of 
Bonaparte's government, of his inflexible love of justice, and his 
personal attentioa to the administration. I compelled him, how- 
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ever, to acknowledge, that in his own immediate concerns, the 
justice of the French Chief was not proof against his passions, 
J mentioned the Duke of Enghien : the gentleman pushed on his 
horse, and begged me to say no more of the matter. 

Upon my return I had an excellent supper, and what was 
stiU more welcome,, a bed which reminded me of those at aix 
English cofiee*house» 



CHAP. VI. 

Departure from Montreuil — French Conscripts^-^Eiireme Youth 
^—Excellent Roads — Country Labourers — Court for the Claims 
of Emigrants — AbbeviUe^^Companion on the Road — Andensu 

AS I wished to reach Parb as soon as possible, I had 
ordered the chambermaid to call me at an early hour in the 
morning ; but was awakened previous to the appointed time by 
some still earlier travellers — ^a very numerous detachment of con- 
scripts, who were on their march for the central dep6t of the de- 
partment. The greater part of them were boys, and were merry 
and noisy in a manner characteristic of the French youth. Seeing 
me at the window, one of them stfuck up a very lively reveillSey 
and was immediately joined by others who composed their march- 
ing band. They were attended, and their baggage carried, by a 
peculiar kind of cart — a platform erected on wheels, and on which 
they ascended when ^tiguedJ The vehicles were prepared, the 
horses harnessed, and the young conscripts impatiently waiting 
for the word to march. 



When I came down into the inn-yard, no one was stirring in 
the house except the ostler, who^ upon my mentioning the com- 
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ponent items of my entertainment, very fairly, as I thought, 
reckoned them up, and received the amount, taking care to re» 
mind me of the chambermaid; Having with some difficulty hke* 
wise procured from him a glass of milk, I mounted my horse, 
and followed the conscripts, who, with drum and fife, were 
merrily but regularly marching before me. The regularity of 
the march continued only till they got beyond the town, and 
down . the hill, when the music ceased, the ranks broke, and 

every one walked or ran as he pleased. As they were somewhat 

* 

too noisy for a meditating traveller, I put my horse to his mettlej^ 
and soon left them at a convenient distance. 



I must cursorily observe, that the main circumstance which 
struck me in this detachment, was the extreme youth of the 
major part. I saw not a man amongst them, and some of them 
had an air the most perfectly childish. Bonaparte is said to pre- 
fer these young recruits. No army in Europe would have ad« 
mitted them» with the exception of the Prench. 

The road was truly excellent, though hilly, and indeed so eon« 
tinned till with'm a few miles of ADbeville. The present. Emperor 
acts so far upon the system of the ancient monarchy, and con- 
siders the goodness of the highways as the most important and 
most immediate object of the administration; accordingly, the 
roads in France are still better than under the Bourbons, as Bo* 
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naparte sees every thing with his own eyes. Nothing, indeed, is 
wanting to quick travelling in France, but EngUsh drivers and 
English carriages. How would a mail-coach roll upon such a 
road ! The French postillions, and even the French horses, 
such as I met on the road, have a kind of activity without pro- 
gress — the postillions are very active in cracking their whips over 
their heads, and the horses shuffle about without mending their 
pace. 

I passed several country labourers, men and women, going to 
their daily toil. I was informed by one of them, that he worked 
in the hay-field, and earned six-and-thirty sous {Is. 6d.) a day; 
that the wages for mowers were fifty sous (25. ld.)j and tM'o 
bottles of wine or cyder ; that his wife had fourteen sous and her 
food ; and boys and children old enough to rake, from six to 
twelve sous. He paid 25 livres annually for the rent of his cot- 
tage. When be had to support himself, he breakfasted on bread, 
and a glass or more of strong wine or brandy ; dined on bread 
and cheese, and supped on bread and an apple. He wore leather 
shoes, except in wet weather, when he wore sabots^ which cost 
about twelve sous per pair. 

I passed more chateaux in ruins, and others shut up and for- 
saken. Some of them were very prettily situated, in patches of 
trees and amidst corn-fields« Several, as I understood, belonged 
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to emigrants, whom Bonaparte had recalled by name, but who 
had not as yet returned. I learned with some satisfaction, that 
some shew of justice was still necessary. Where the property of 
the emigrants is unsold, and still in the hands of the nation, the 
emigrated proprietor is not totally without a chance of restitution. 
If he can come forwards, and prove, in a court established for the 
purpose, that he has merely been absent ; that his absence was 
not without sufficient reasons ; that he has not taken up arms 
against France ; and finally, had returned as soon as he possessed 
the means — ^under these circumstances, the lands are restored. 
Even his children may succeed where himself shall fail. Upon 
proof of infancy at the time of emigration, and that they have at 
,no time borne arms against the empire, the lands are not unfr&* 
quently decreed to them, even when the father's claim has been 
rejected^ 

' I reached Bemay to breakfast, and, for the first time in 
France, met with a surly host and a sour hostess. The bread 
being stale, salt, and bitter, I desired it to be changed. The 
host obeyed, so far as to carry it out of the room and bring it in 
again. It was in vain,, however, that I insisted upon the iden- 
tity, till I desired him to bring what he had removed, and tp 
compare it with what he had brought* He then flatly told me, 

# 

that I must either have that or none ; that it was as good bread 
as any in France, and that he intended to eat it for his o\^ 

I 
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breekfiuit. Hb wife cfune in, bearing my rained voicet and 
maintained her bueband^s Msertions very 8toatly. For the sake 
of peace, I found it necessary to submit. He is a true hero who 
can support a contest with a man and bis wife. The girl who 
waited on me seemed made of kinder materials. Slie laughed 
with much archness when I shewed her the bread, and its vigorous 
resistance to the edge of my knife. She was born in Musilius, 
and told me, with trae French coquetry, that her sisters were as 
handsome as herself. She mentioned some English name (that 
of a valet, I suppose), and asked me if I knew him in London. 
If I should hereafter meet him, I was to remind him of Bemay. 
The charges, contrary to my expectations, were as moderate as 
the breakfast was indifferent ; and the host did me the honour to 
wish me good momingi^ The hostess, however, was inflexibly 
sour, and saw me depart without a word, or even a salutation. 

I had a most unpleasant ride to Abbeville, the heat of the day 
being extreme, and the road totally without any shelter. I ima-^ 
gined, howe\'er, that the heat was less oppressive than heat of 
the same intensity in England ; but I know not whether this dif- 
ference was any thing but imaginary. In foreign countries, we 
tre so much upon the hunt for novelty, and so well predisposed to 
find it, that in things not strongly nor immediately the objects of 
s^nse, our impressions are not altogether to be trusted. 
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Abbeville, which I reached in good time for the table ^hSte^ 
which is held on every inarket-*day, is a populous but a most un- 
pleasant town. The inhabitants are stated to exceed 22,000 ; 
but I do not conceive that they can amount to one half of that 
number. The town has a most ruinous appearance, from the cir« 
cumstance of many of the houses being built with wood ; and by 
the forms of the windows and the doors, some of them must be 
very ancient. There are two or three manufectories of cloth, but 
none of them were in a flourishing condition. I went to vmt thit 
of Vanrobais, established by Louis XIV. and which still con- 
tinues, though in ruins. The buildings are upon a very large 
scale ; but too much was attempted for tfaem to execute any 
thing in a workmanlike manner. There are different buil(£ngs 
for every different branch of the manufiK^ture. I cannot but 
think, however, that they would huve sqcoeeded better if they 
had consulted the principle of the sub-division of IsdMur. A maa 
who is both a weaver imd a spirniw, will certainly not be both a& 
good a weaver and as good a spinner, as another who b mily a 
spinner or only a weaver : he will not have the same dexterity^ 
and therefi^re will not dp the same work. No fansineBs is dcine 
so well as that which is the sole object of attention* I saw like* 
wise ft manu&etory of carpets^ wfaicii seemed more fbmrisliiiig. 
In the cktb maiiiifactory, the eanmings of th» woridng maam£ac^ 
turens are about 36 sous per: diem (Is. ^*): in the carpet maouw 
feetoiies, somewhat more. The dotfas, as fiur aa I am. a jttdge> 

12 
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teemed to me even to exceed those of England ; but the carpets 
are much inferior. From some unaccountable reason, however, 
the cloths were much dearer than English broad cloth of the 
same quality. Whence does this happen, in a country where 
provisions are so much cheaper ? Perhaps from that neglect of 
the sub-division of labour which I have above noticed. 



Abbeville, like all the other principal towns through which I 
passed, bore melancholy marks of the Revolution. The hand* 
some church which stood in the market-place is in ruins — scarcely 
a stone remains on the top of another. Many of the best houses 
were shut up, and others of the same description, evidently inha- 
bited by people for whom they were not built. In many of them, 
one room only was inhabited ; and in others, the second and 
third floors' turned into granaries. Indeed, along the whole road 
from Abbeville to Paris, are innumerable chateaux^ which are 
now only the cells of beggars, or of the lowest kind of pea« 
santry. 

An oificei who was gomg to Amiens^ joined company with me 
on the road to Pequigny, and, like every Frenchman of this 
class, became communicative almost in the same instant in which 
we had exchanged salutes. I found, however, that lie knew no- 
thing, except in his own profession ; and I v^ry strongly suspect, 
that he even here gave me some details of battles in which he had 
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never been, or at least he made two or three geographical mis- 
takes, for which I cannot otherwise account. Pie made no scruple 
of moving the Rhine a few degrees easterly ; and constructed a 
bridge over the Adige without the help of the mason. I have 
not unfrequentljr, indeed, been surprized at the unaccountable 
ignorance betrayed by this class of men. It is to be hoped, diat 
in another age this will pass away. My companion, however, 
bad a good*humour which compensated for his ignorance ; he 
alternately talked, sung, and dismounted from his horse to speak 
to every peasant girl who met us on the road ; he seemed at 
home with every one, and made the time pass agreeably enough. 
He sung, at my request, the Marseillois, and sung it with such 
emphasis, eaergy, and attitude, as to make me sincerely repent* 
the having called forth such a deafening exhibition of his powers. 
Though one or two travellers passed us whilst he was thus exhi« 
biting, my gentleman was not in the slightest degree discom*- 
posed, but continued his song, his attitudes, and his grimaces, 
aa if he were in the midst of a wood. 



After a very long journey, in which my little Norman had 
performed to admiration, I reached Amiens about eight o'clock^ 
on the sweetest summer evening imaginable. The aspect of 
Amiens, as it is approached by the road, resembles Canterburjr — 
the cathedral rising above the town — the town, as it were, ga- 
thering around it as its parent and protector. My companion 
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would not leave me till he had seen me to lihe iniiy the Hotfi 
^AngktcrrCj when he took a farewell of jne as if we had been 
iotimate for years, and I have no doubt, thought no more of 
me after he had. turned the corner of the street These atten-* 
tions, however, are not the less pleasing, and answer their pur« 
pose ^s well as if they were more permanent. Having ordered 
my supper, and seen my horse duly provided for, I walked 
through the town, which is clean, lively, and in many respects 
rieaembting towns of the third rate in. England. I visited the 
cathedral, which pleased me much ; but has been so ofiten de- 
scribedy that I deem it unnecessary to say more of it It wa& 
built by the English in the time of Heqry VI. and the regency 
cf the Duke of Bedford, and has much of the national taste of 
that people, and those timea. Tliough strictly Gothic^ it is light, 
and very tastefully omameBted : it infinitely exceeds any cathe-^ 
dfai in England, with the exception of Westminsteir Abbey. I 
vient to see likewise the Chateau d'EaUj the machine for supply^ 
ing Amiens with water. There is nothing moro than common in 
it, and the purpose would be answered better by pipes and a 
steam-engine. It excited one observation which I have since fre« 
qjoently made — that the French, with all their parade of science 
and ostentation of institutions, are still a century behind England 
in real practical knowledge. My Tour in France has at least 
taught me one lesson — ^never to be decdived by high^ounding 
names and pompous designations. I have not visited their schooli 
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^r notbingt The French talk; the Englbh act. A steady 
plodding Englbbnuan vttl build an house, while a Frebchman is 



}a3ring do\rn rules for it. There b more of this idle pedantry in 
France than in any country on the face of the globe : every thing 
is done with sciencci and nothing with knowledge. 

Walking through the mfurket*-plabe^ my attention was tttken faj 
nn unusual bustle^^the erecting of scafibkb, booths, and o&er 
similar preparations. I learned, upoh inquiry, that the hal^ 
yearly fair was to be hdU on the following day ; a piece of idfor*- 
mation which confirmed my previous intention of passing drat 
day at Amiens. 

Upon returning to the inn, I had a supper as comfortable as 
any I had ever sat down to, even .in England. The landlord, 
at my particular request, took his seat with me at table. He 
complained bitterly of the oppression of the taxes, and more par- 
ticularly of their uncertainty, which was so indeterminate, accord- 
ing to his assertions, that the collectors took what they pleased, 
and employed their offices as means of favour, or to gratify their 
personal piques. One of the collectors of Amiens, it seems, Mas 
likewise an inn-keeper, who availed himself of the power of his 
office to harass his rival. There is no appeal, as long as the col- 
lector is faithful to the government, and pays in what he receives. 
The manner in which defaulters are treated, is peculiar to the 
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French government. If the sum ts^ssed be not p^id within tb» 
appointed time, a soldier is billeted at the house of the defaulter^ 
and another is daily added till the arrear be cleared « Th« greater 
part of the taxes have been imposed daring the strong days of the 
Revolution ; and as they are sufficiently productive, and the pre- 
sent government have not the odium of their first institution, they 
ate sufiered to continue upon their old foundation — that is to say, 
upon an infinite nmnber of successive decrees, many of which 
contradict each other. No one, therefore, knows exactly what 
he has to pay, and any one may be made to pay according to th^ 
caprice of the collector^ 



CHAP. VII. 

Ceneral Character of the Town — Tublic Walk — Gardens — Half^ 
yearly Fair — Gaming Houses — Table ^H6tes — EngUsh at 
Amiens — Expence of Living. 

THE noise of the people collecting for the fair, and the 
consequent bustle of the inn, awoke me at an early hour in the 
tnoming ; and after a breakfast which reminded me of England, 
I sallied forth to see the town and the lions. A vast multitude 
of people had assembled from the surrounding country, and were 
collected around the several booths. The day was fine, the bells 
were ringing, and the music playing ; every one was dressed in 
their holiday clothes, and every one seemed to have a happy and 
careless face, suitable to the festivity of the occasion. 

Amiens is most delightfully situated, the country around being 
highly cultivated. It is, in every respect, one of the cleanest 
towns in France ; and the frequent visits and long residence of 
Englishmen, have produced a very sensible alteration in the man- 
ner of living amongst the inhabitants. Though some of the 
houses are very ancient, and the streets are narrow, it has not 
the ruinous nor close appearance of the other towns on the Paris 

K 
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road. It has been lately newly paved ; and thei^ is something 
of the nature of a parish-rate for keeping it clean, and in summer 
for watering the streets. 

* Though Amiens has suffered very considerably by the war, it 
has still, in appearance at least, an extensive trade. The manu- 
factures are of the same kind as those at Abbeville. Besides 
their cloths, however, they work up a considerable quantity of 
camblets, callimancoes, and baizes, chiefly red and spotted, for 
domestic consumption. They were in great distress for wool, 
and could procure none but by land-carriage from Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Flanders. Upon examining two or three of their ar* 
tides, I thought them very dear, but very good. I visited two 
or three of their manufactories, and upon inquiring for others, 
w'as informed f liat they had been shut up. The effect of the war 
had been, to raise prices to double their former rate : every one 
expressed an anxious wish for peace, and imputed the continu- 
ance of the war to the English Ministry. 

The general character of the people of Amiens is, that they 
are lively, good-humoured, and less infected by the revolutionary 
contagion than any town in France : as many of them as I liad 
an opportunity of conversing with, spoke with due detestation of 
jacobinism, and with an equal wise submission to the present 
order of things. Besides the native inhabitants, there are many 
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foreign residents, and some English. As these are in general in 
good cifcumstancesy they have usually the best houses in the 
town, and live in the substantial style of their respective countries. 
The English denizens ^ery well understand that they are con* 
stantly under the eye of the French government, and its spies : 
they live, therefore, as much as possible in public ; and in their 

balls^ and dinners, and entertainments, have a due mixture of 

< 

French visitants. Several of them avoid this restraint by passing 
for Americans ; but the detection of this deception is most severely 
punished. The English have contrived, however, to procure 
both the good will and the good word of the people of Amiens^ 
and even the French government seems to regard them with pecu- 
liar favour. 

Every considerable town in France has its public walk, and 
Amiens has one or more of singular beauty ; but being situated^ 
in an unenclosed country, and amongst corn-fields, its. private 
walks are still more frequented than its ancient promenade. I was 
informed that the English had brought these private walks into 
general fashion, and I considered it as an additional proof of their 
goo4 sense ^nd natural taste. 

9 

The multitude of people assembled from every part of the pro- 
vince, gave me an opportunity of seeing the national costume of 
die peasantry, * The habits of the men did not appear to me so 

k2 
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various^ and so novel, as those of the women. The greater part 
of the former had three-cocked hats, some of straw, some of 
pasteboard, and some of beaver ; jackets, red, yellow, and blue ; 
and breeches of the same fimcy colours. The women were dressed 
in a variety both of shape and colour, which defies all description, 

* 

When seen from a distance, the assembly had a very picturesque 
appearance : the sun shining on the various colours, gave them 
the appearance of so many flowers. The general* features of the 
fair did not differ much from the fairs in England and America. 
There were two streets completely filled with booths : the mar«t 
ket-place was occupied with shows, and temporary theatres^ I 
observed, however, two t>r three peculiar national amusements ; 
one of them called the Mats de CocagnCj the other the Mats de 
BeauprL The Mats de Cocaine are long poles, some of them 
thirty feet in height, well greased, and erected perpendicularly. 
3Vt the top of them is suspended by a string, a watch, a shirt, or 
other similar articles, which become the prize of the fortunate 
adventurer who can ascend and reach them. A few sous are 
paid to the proprietor of the mat^ for the chance of gaining the 
prize ; it is the fault, therefore, of the proprietor, if the viat be 

* 

not so well greased as to render the ascent almost impossible. I 
saw many fruitless attempts made : one fellow had nearly gained 
the top, and was within reach of the prize ; he stretched his hand 
out to take it, and having by this act diminished his hold, can\e 
down with the most frightful rapidity. Thp crowd laughed ; and 
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another adventurer^ nothing dismayed, succeeded hiio in tiie 
attempt, and in the feilune. The prize, however, was at length, 
obtained; but the adventurer, I should think, had not much 
cause to congratulate himself on his good luck. His descent was 
of a rapidity which caused the blood to gush out of his mouthi 
and his nose, and for some time, at least, frightened the multi- 
tude from repeating the same sport. 

The Mats de BeauprS are upon the same principle ; they are. 
soaped poles, laid horizontally, but very high from the ground* 
At the further extremity of them are the same prizes, and which 
are gained upon the same condition— the men to walk over, the 
women to scramble over them in any manner which they might 
deem best. To break the violence of the fall, the ground imme- 
diately under the poles was thickly laid with straw. Several, wo- 
men^ and innumerable girls, made an attempt to gain the prize 
at these Mats de BeauprSj and in the course of their efforts had. 
some tumbles, which much delighted the mob.. Indeed, this, 
kind of sport seemed peculiarly inteoded. for the females : the 

• ■ 

men seemed to prefer the Cocagnes. 

The chief enjoyment of the multitude, however, seemed to be* 
dancing. Several scaffolds, with benches rising one above ano« 
tber, were erected in every part of the town : these were, the 
orchestras, which, as far as I saw, were supported by the volun^ 
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tary conla^ibutions of the companies which danced to their music* 
A subscription was always made afber every dance, and each 
<iancer subscribed a sous. The ladies, I believe, were excused 
by the payment of their partners. The dancing was excellent,, 
and the music by no means contemptible. 

The shows were much of the same k*md as those in Bartholo* 
mew fair, in London, and which travel from town to town during 
the summer in America. The mountebanks and merry-andrews 
appeared more dexterous and more humorous. One of the former 
seeing me, entreated the crowd to make way for me ; and when 
I turned my back, " Nay, my good friend," said be, " do not 
mistake pie% I have no intention of asking you for the money 
which you owe to me for your last cure ; you are very welcome 
to it. I delight in doing good. I am paid sufficiently by your 
recoyery. If you choose, however, to remember, my young 
man" — The merry-andrew was here at my side, and I deemed it 
most prudent to drop a few sous into his cap, and effect my 
escape. The crowd understood the jest, and laughed heartily. 
One of them, however, of more decent appearance, made me a 
very pleasing apology, repeating at the same time a French pro- 
verb—that a pope and a mountebank were above all law. 

Amongst the commodities exhibited for sale, I was agreeably 
surprised to find two or more booths well supplied with English 
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and French books ; and my surprise was still greater^ to find that 
the former had many purchasers. I took up several of them, 
and found them to be EngUsh Gazetteers, Tours in England, 
Wales, Scotland ; Travels in America, Dictionaries, and Gramr 
mars. From some cause or other, the English seem in particular 
favour in and about Amiens, and Lord Cornwallis is still remem^ 
bered with respect and affection. 

There were other booths which excited less pleasing reflections; 
these were the temporary gaming tables, the admission to which 
was from six to twelve sous. I had the curiosity to enter one of 
them : it was already full. One party was at eager play, and 
others were waiting to succeed them. I could make nothing of 
die gan^ only that it was one of chancCi. and that. the winnings 
and losings were determined in every thr/^ casts. I saw a decent 
young man take off and stake his neckcloth : fortune favQurad 
kirn, and he had the uncommon fortitude to retire, and play no 
more. There was another booth of rather a singular kiiid — a 
temporary pawnbroker's, and who appeared to have a good brii<k 
trade. 

My attention, however, was more peculiarly attracted by a 

« 

marquee, open on all sides, and with an elevated floor : a chair, 
covered with green velvet, was here placed, and occupied by a 
man of mucli apparent gravity. I foun4» upon inquiry, that tlm 
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was the president, judge, or magistrate of the fair ; that he was 
elected by votes of the booth-holders, and determined all disputes 
on the spot; that his authority was supported by the poUce, 
and his sentence enforced by the municipality. He was a portly 
men, wore a three^ocked hat, and an old scarlet cloak, which 
had served the same purpose time out of mind. 

» • 

I returned to my hotel to dinner ; and being informed that 
there was a table dhAttj and that it would be very numerously 
attended, I preferred it to dining in my own apartment, and at 
the appointed hour took my seat. The company was indeed nu- 
merous — ^men, women, girls, and children; officers of the ^urmy, 
exhibitors of wild beasts, actors and actresses of the booth-theatres« 
A separate table was set for the officers of the army. I ^ad here 
a specimen of the manners of the French revolutionary officers. 
A party of them, to the number of fifteen or twenty, had already 
placed themselves at table, when the commandant, or at least a 
superior officer, entered the room. They all immediately got uip 
to make room for him, and handed him a chair in a manner the 
most servile and fawning. '^ I hope I disturb no one,'' said he, 
at the same time throwing himself into the chair, but not ofiering 
to move his hat. He continued during the whole of the dinner 
the same disgusting superiority, and the subordinate officers seve- 
ral times called out silence to the adjoining table, that they might 
better hear the vapid reiftarks of their commander. The waiters, 
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^nd even the whole table dh6te seemed in great awe of these 
military gentlemen ; and one fellow excused himself for leaving a 
plate before me, by hastily alleging that the commander was 
looking around him for something. I was still more disgusted 
by one of the officers rising, and proposing this important gentle* 
man's health te both tables ; and my surprise was greater hy 
recognizing, in the tone of this proposal, the barbarous twang of 
an Irishman. Some of/ the French regiments are half filled with 
these Irish renegades. I cannot speak of them with any patience, 
as I cannot conceive any voluntary degradation more contemp- 
tible, than that of passing from any thing British or American 
into any thing French or Italian. I have a respect for the Irish 
in the German service ; they are still members of a people like 
themselves. I say not this in contempt of the French themselves^ 
but of the English or Irish btcome French* 

In the evening I went to one of the theatres, accompanied by 
an English physician, with whom I dined at the table d'hote. 
T.liis gentleman came into France after tlie peace of Amiens, and 
was of course included in the number detained by the French 
Emperor. Having some friends in the Institute, they had drawn 
up a memorial in his favour, in which they represented him, and 
very justly, as a man of science, who had come into France to 
compare the English and French system of medicine, and uhose 
researches had already excited much interest and inquiry amongst 
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the Fr^ch physicians. TI^s memorial being delivered into the 
h»pds of the Emperor himself, was subscribe^l by him in the foU 
lowiflg words: " Let him remain in France during^ the war, on 
his parole that he will not leave the French territories, and will 
have no correspondence with England/' ^ 

, The performance at the theatre was too contemptible for .men- 
tion, . and in tlje pantomime, or rather spectacle, became latterly 
so indelicate, that I found it necessary to withdraw. I should 
hope that the performances are not always of the same ckaracter : 
iperbap9 something must be allowed for the occasion. The French, 
however, have.no idea of humour as separated from indecencies. 
Id tbi3 respect they might take a very useful lesson from the 
English. The English excel in pantomime as much as the French 
in comedy. 

Dc M — returned to supper with me, and gave me some use- 
ful infonnation* Every trace of the Revolution is rapidly vanish- 
ing at Amiens. Religion has resumed her influence : the cathe- 
dral is very well attended, but auricular confession is not usual. 
The clergy of Amiens, however, are very poor, having lost all 
their immense possessions, and having nothing but the national 
stipend. The cathedral had been repaired by public subscrip- 
tion. The poor are sent to the armies. There were no imposts 
but those paid to the government. 
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Amiens is still a very cheap town for permanent residende^ 
though the war has very seriously affected it, A good l?oase may 
be rented for thirty pounds per anniini/the taxes lipon the mere 
house Deing about a Louis/ Mutton sel(lom'fei:ceWs threepdrice 
English money per pound', and beef is usually somewhAl! cHea'pfer, 
Poultry of iall kinds is in great plefaiy,^ and che^a^': fowls/^xiubUs, 
&c. about two ' siiiliings per coiiple, ''A hors^'at liv^ty, half a 
liouls per week ; iwo horses,' atf 'experides iAciu3§d,' k Lodis'and 
two livres. Board and lodging m a^ g6hteel"iibilseV^*8*iitid* 
twenty Louis annually. Dr. M — agreed with me, that for 
three hundred a year, a family might keep their carriage and live 
in comfort, in Amiens and its neighbourhood, I must not forget 
another observation : the towns in France are cheaper than the 
villages. The consumption of meat in the latter is not sufficient 
to induce the butchers to kill often ; the market, therefore, is 
very ill supplied, and consequently the prices are dear. A few 
miles from a principal town, you cannot have a leg of mutton 
without paying for the whole sheep. 

A stranger may live at an inn at Amiens for about five shil- 
lings, English money, a day. The wine is good, and very 
cheap ; and a daily ordinary, or table dhdtCj is kept at the Hotel 
dAngletevre. Breakfast is charged one livre, dinner three, and 
supper one: half a livre for coffee, and two livres for lodging; 
but if you remain a weel^ ten livres for the whole time. The 
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.liotelsy of which there are two, are as good as those of Faris^ 
4»d lod^gs are far more reasonable. A nstawateur has very 

lately s^t up in a very grand style, hut the population of the 

I 

town will scarcely support him. The company at the table dhdtc 
usually counts of officers, of whom there b alw^ays a multitude 
in the neighbourhood of Amiens. Some of them, as I was in- 
formed, are very pleasant agreeable men ; whilst others are ruf- 
fiansy and have the manners of jacobins. 



* I 
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CHAP. VIII. 

\ 

French and English Roads compared — Gaiety of French La^^ 
hourers — Breteuil — Apple-trees in the midst of Com-Jields — 
Beautiful Scenery — Cheap Price of Land in France — Cler-^ 
mant — Bad Management of the French Farmers — Chantilly 
— Arriiial at Paris. 



I LEFT Amiens early on the Allowing morning) intending to^ 
wach Clermont in good time; 

The road^ now became veiy indifferent) but the scenery was 
Viuch improved. I could not but compare the prospect of a 
French road' with one of the great roads of Ei^land. It is im- 
possible to travel a mile on an English road without meeting or 
overtaking every species of vehicle. The imagination of a tra- 
veller, ifas susceptible as a traveller^ imagination should be, has 
thus a constant food- for its exercise ; it accompanies these ^several 
groups to their home or destuiation, and^ calls before ita view the^ 
busy market, the quiet village, the blazing hearth, the returning 
husband, and the welcoming wife. No man is fit for a traveller 
who cannot wJbile away his time in such creations of his fancy.. 
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I pity the traveller from my heart, who in a barren or uniform 
road, has no other occupation but to count the mile-stones, and 
find every mile as long as the three preceding. Let such men 
become drivers to stage-coaches, but let them not degrade the 
name of travellers by assuming it to themselves, 

w 

On a French road, there is more necessity than objects for this 

exercise of the imagination. A French road is like a garden in 

the old French style. It is seldom either more or less than a 

straight line ruled from one end of the kingdom to the other. 

There are no angles, no curvatures, no hedges ; one league is the 

ue^»ctiCO»rite5p8^rt;.pf, another; instead of hedges, cfre railings, and 

which are generally in a condition to giye the country not only a 

naked, but even a slovenly, ruinous appearance. Imagine a road 

i.raade.over wixfipib^^.^nd eiK^^s^^^^of i^f , feqoed .off by a railing of 

..oW hurdles, aiidypU^iU have np,ifliperfect jdeapf aFrench grept 

-troad. \ Within a jpile, indeed, of the jneighboiirhood of a printi- 

. pal town, the pcospect usii^jily varies and. improves, ^e road is 

'} then .planted. on ^ach^ side, .^nd becomes a beautiful avenue 

tthroujgh lofty and shady . tfQes. This description, however^ w^ll 

.uonly apply to. the great roads. Some of the cross and country 

I roadB,< asi I • shall . hereafter h^ve^occasfpn to mention, not only 

. equals but. greatly, exceed, even, the Eqglisb rpads, in natural 

.beauty and. scenery. 



In the course of iHe rb^H Betweeti Atriiehfi iiSi CkhfMttIt, I 
had again too frequent oppbrtiiiihy to feiharft thfe. sltfS^jf ttrf- 
nagement of the French fkrfliers, as cbbp&red Mlh those of 
England, and even with ttibse b? AineHca. Ixi AiftfeHcA, tKb 
farmers are not without a very sufilBynt ekciise. Tfie sdarHtJ^^ of 
handa, the impdssibility oF procuring la&)urers 'at ^'n^ pricfe, com- 
pel an American farmer to get in his harviefst a;s he can, to dol- 
lect the crop of one field hastily, aJnd then Hy to ahotWep, , ih: 
France there is no such excuse^ afiA 'theref6re there ^ouldlfe ho? 
such slovenly waste. Yet in some of tKe hajr-fields irh^di I 
passed, at least one-fifth of the cr6^ Was lyifig ScalfferM '^ tlie 
roads and in the fields. The excuise ^ihh^ fliit the caftle %fi^ 
eat it, and that they might as well have it one wa^ tis "ahoflieir.- 

It would be folly to say any thiiig as to such un argument; ytt 

» 

in these very fields the labour was so plehtiful and iiiiihtie, ihAt 
the greater part of the crop was'carrieli firbm the fifelds tin tMa* 
shoulders of the labourers, men, wohien, Anid'boya*, It is-dHfi— 
cult to reconcile stich inconsistencies.. 

■ 

In such of the fields as I saw carts, the most seveir labsur 
seemed to be allotted to the share of the women. Th6y were the 
pitchers, and performed this labour with 'a very h^avy, and as it 
appeared to me, a very awkward fork. Whilst the women wei-e 
performing this task, two or three fellows, faw-boned, und nearly 
six feet high, were either vei^ leisurely raking, or peiha|)s liyliig. 
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at their full length under the new-made stacks. In other fields 
I saw more pleasing groups. At the sound of a horn like the 
English harvest horn, the pitchers^ the loaders, and every labourer 

on the spot, left their work, and collected around some tree or 

# 

hay-cpckt to receive their noon refreshment. The indispensable 
4add]e was never wanting. Even the horses, loosened from the 
iCarts, and suffered to feed at liberty, seemed to partake in the 

general merriment, and looked with erect ears at the fiddler and 

< 
his dancing group. When the hour allotted to this relaxation ex- 
pired, the labourers were again called to the several duties by the 
summons of the same horn, which was now sounded from the 
top of the loaded cart, as it had before been sounded un^er the 
tree or hay*cock. I had forgotten to mention, that the tree or hay* 
cock, 4he s^ointed place of refreshment, was distinguished by 
pennants of different coloured ribbons attached to a stick as a 
flag'^stafif, and which waving in the wind, under a beautiful mid- 
summer 4sky, had an effect peculiarly pleasing. As I saw the 
same spectacle in several fields, I believe it to be national. 

, Breteuil, which I reached in time for a late breakfast, is a very 
paltry town ; the houses are all built in the ancient style, and 
bear an unfavourable resemblance to English farm-houses; their 
gable-ends are turned to the streets, and the chimneys are nearly 
as large as the roofs. There was no appearance of business, not 
^ven of a brisk retail, or of a lively thoroughfare. A crowd col- 
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lected around us as I entered the inn, as if a decent stranger, 
travelling or horseback, were a miracle in that part of the 
country. 

Whatever, however, was wanting in the town, was more than 
made up by the surrounding country, which becomes very beau« 
liful in the immediate environs of Breteuil. For the five or six 
miles beyond the town, towards Clermont, the scenery is en- 
chanting. The vines, which here commence, were in bloom, 
the road fringed with orchards, and even the corn-fields hedged 
round with apple-trees. In the middle of every field was an elm 
or a chesnut, which by the luxuriance of its foliage seemed 
planted in other ages. On each side of the road, moreovei:, at 
the distance of a mile or a league, were the towers of village 
churches rising from amidst similar groves, whilst a chateau per* 
haps crowned the hill, and completed the landscape. Bye-paths, 
and narrow roads*, leading to one or other of these villages, inter* 
sected the corn-fields, in every direction ; and as the com was full- 
grown and yellow, and the day beautifully serene, nothing could be 
more grateful than this prospect. The heart of man seems pecu- 
liarly formed to relish the beauties of Nature, and to feel the 
bounties of Providence. What artificial beauty can equal that of 
a com-field ? What emotion is so lively, and so fidly pervades 
every feeling, as that excited by the cornucopia of Nature, and 
the flowery plenty of the approaching harve«t ? 
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The same scenery cx>ntinues with little variation to Clermont 
the country improving, and the roads becoming worse. In this 
interval, however, I passed several chateaux in ruins, and seve- 
ral farms and houses, on which were affixed notices that they 
were to be lett or sold. On inquiring the rent and purchase of 
one of them, I found it to be so cheap, that could I have recon- 
ciled myself to French manners, and promised myself any suit- 
able assistance from French labourers, I should have seriously 
diought of making a purchase. An estate of eleven . hundred 
acres, seven hundred of which were in culture, the remainder 
wood and heath, was offered for sale for 8000 Louis. The 
mansion-house was indeed in ruin beyond the possibility of re- 
pair, but the land, under proper cultivation, would have paid 
twenty-^&vfe per cent, on the purchase-money. The main point 
of such purchases, however, is contained in these words : Under 
proper cultivation. Nothing is so absurd as the expectation of a 
foreign purchaser, and particularly of a gentleman, that be will 
be able to transfer the improved system of .cultiv^ion of bis own 
country intbr a kingdom at l6ast a century bqhind the former*. As 
iar as his own manual labour goes, as fai' aa be. will take the 
plough^ the harrow, and the broadcast himself, so far may he 
procure the execution of his own ideas. But it is in vain to en- 
deaiyonr to infuse this knowledge or this practice into French 
labpurera ] you might a^s well put a pen in the hand of a HqtJ^en* 
tot, and expect him to write bis name, The ill success of half 
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the foreign purchasers must be imputed to this oversight. An 
American or an^ Englishman passes over a French or German 
farm, and sees land of the most productive powers reduced to 
sterility by slovenly management. A suggestion immediately, 
arises in his mind — ^how much might this land be' made to pro- 
duce under a more intelligent cultivation ? Full of this idea h6 
perhaps inquires the price, and finding it about one-tenth of what 
duch land would cost in England, immediately makes his pur- 
chase, settles, and begins his operations. Here his eyes are soon 
opened. He must send to England for all his implements; and' 
even th^n his French labourers neither can or will learn the use 
of them. An English ploughman becomes necessary; the Eng- 
lish ploughman accordingly comes, but shortly becomes miserable 
amongst French habits and French fellow-labourers. 

In this manner have failed innumerable attempts of this kind 
within my own knowledge. It is impossible to transplant the 
whole of the system of one country into another. The English 
or the American farmer may emigrate and settle in France, and 
bring over his English plough and English habits, but he will stiU 
find a French soil, a French climate, French markets, and 
French labourers. The course of his crops will* be disturbed by 
the necessity of some subservience to the peculiar wants of the 
country and the demands of the market. He cannot, for ex- 
ample, persevere in his turnips, where he can find no cattle to eat 

m2 
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them, no purchasers for his cattle, and where, from the open-» 
ness of the climate in winter, the crop must necessarily rot before 
he can consume it« For the same reason, his clover cultivation 
becomes as useless.' To say all in a word, I know not how an 
English or an American farmer could make a fevourable purchase 
in France, though the French Government should come forward 
with its protection. The habits of the country have become so 
accommodated to its agriculture, that they each mutually sup* 
port the other, and a more improved system can only be intro- 
duoed in the proportion in which these national habits can be fun* 
damentally changed. But such changes must necessarily be gra- 
dual and slow^ and must not be reckoned upon by an individual. 

I found myself so indisposed at Clermont, that I retired very 
early to my bed. My complaint was a giddiness in the head, 
brought on by riding in the sun. Every country has its pecu- 
liar medicine as well as its religion, and in every country there are 
certain family receipts, certain homely prescriptions, which, from 
th^ experienced efficacy, merit more attention than a member 
of the faculty would be inclined to give them. My host at Cler- 
mont accordingly became my physician, and by his advice I 
bathed my feet ih warm water, and gettixig into bed between the 
blankets, after drinking about a quart of cold spring-water, I 
can only say that the remedy bad its full efiect. After a violent 
perspiration in the night I feQ into a sound sleep, and awoke in 
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the morning in such complete health and spirits, as to ride to 
Chantilly to hreak&st. 

Throughout the mommg's journey, the scenery was very nearly 
similar to what I had previously passed, except that it was richer 
and more varied with habitations. The peasantry, moreover, were 
occupied in the same manner in getting in their hay-«harvest, which, 
from reasons that I cannot comprehend, seemed more backward 
as I approached to the metropolis. This may partly, indeed, be 
owing to what will appear a very extraordinary cause — the ex- 
cellence of the climate. The French farmer can trust the skies ; 
he sees a cloudless sky in the night, and has no fear that its sere- 
nity will be shortly disturbed. He is a total stranger to that 
vicissitude of sunshine, rain, and tempest, which in a moment 
ccmfbunds all the labours of the English husbandmen. The same 
sun that shines to-day will shine to-morrow. In this happy con^- 
fidence he stacks his hay in small cocks in the field where it grows, 
and only carries it away at his leisure. His manner of carrying is 
es slovenly as all his other management. Annette carries an 
apron-full, Jeannette an handkerchief-fiill, and Lubin a barrow*^ 
fuU. Some of it is packed in sheets and blankets. Some of this 
hay was very bad in quality, and as crops, still worse in quan*- 
ti<y. Being too much exposed to the sun, it was little better than 
so much coarse straw. Being merely thrown together, without 
being trodden, when carried into the hay-lof):, it loses whatever 
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fragrance it may have hitherto retained. I do not think an 
English horse would eat it. 

Chantilly totally disappointed my expectations. Hie daemon 
of anarchy has here raised a superb trophy on a monument of 
ruins. The principal building has been demolished for the sake 
of the materials ; the stebles, and that part of the ancient esta- 
blishment denominated Le petit Chateau, are all that remain. 
I was informed by the people of the inn, that the whole had been 
purchased in the revolutionary period by a petty provincial 
builder, who had no sooner completed his installments, than he 
began the demohtion of the building, and the cutting down the 
trees in the grounds. Buonaparte, fortunately for Chantilly, be- 
came Chief Consul before the whole was destroyed ; Chantilly was 
then re-purchased, and is now the property of the Government. 

The road now began to have some appearance of an approach 
to the capital of the kingdom. I could not however but still ob- 
serve, that there were but few carriages compared to what I had 
seen within a similar distance of London, and even of New York. 
The several vehicles were mostly constructed in the same manner 
as vehicles of the same distinction in England. The charette, or 
cart in common use, was the only exception on the favourable 
side. This vehicle seemed to me so well adapted to its purpose, 
as to merit a particular description. 
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The cbarette, then, conal$ts principQlly of two parts — ^the car* 
riage, and tbe body. The cwriage part is very simple, being 
composed of two long shafts of wood, . about twenty feet in 
length, connected together by cross bars, so as to form the bed, 
and on which boards are laid, as the occasion ms^y require. In 
the same manner the sides, a front, and back, may be added at 
pleasure. The axle and wheels, are in the usual place and £;>rm. 
Upon this carriage is fixed the moveable body, consisting of a 
similar frame*work of two shafts connected by cro99 bars. . This 
body moves upon an axletree, and extending some feet beyond 
the carriage behind, it is let down with ease to receive its load, 
which the body ipoving^ as before described^ 01^ a, pivot, or asde, 
is easily purchased up from before. 

Nearly half way between ChaptiUy and Paris, I p^sed a. 
hahdsbme chateau to the right, which is now O(tcupi6das.ascho9[lp 
This establishment was commenced by.an Englj^hnwp? in the 
short interval of the peace of Amiens, and he wa? upon ,the .po^nt 
of making a rapid fortune, when in coqimo^ with the other Eng-. 
lisbmen at that time in France, he was ordered to Verdun.' .^iq 
school now passed to his French usher, who contii^uingi to, coi^n 
dyct itiipon.the same plan, that U^ "with the order aiid intelli- 
gence common in every English school, has increased ^ r^puta- 
tiot, and . reeips , his merited reward by geneml /encqif ragemept* 
The rate of the boarders at this academy may s^rve to . illu$tral;«( 
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the comparative cheapness of every thing in France. The board- 
ers are provided with classic instruction of every kind^ as Ukewise 
the most eminent masters in all the fine arts, and personal ac« 
complishments, to which is to be added clothes^ at forty guineas 
per annum. An English or American school on the same plan, 
and conducted in the same style, could not be less than double^ 
if not triple the above-mentioned sum. 

I reached Paris at an early hour in the afternoon, and having 
letters for Mr. Younge, the confidential secretary to Mr. Arm* 
strong, immediately waited upon him, that his infi>rmation might, 
assist me as to fihcbng suitable apartments. Lodgings in Paris 
are infinitely more expensive than in London, and with not one- 
half the comfort. I did not find Mr. Younge at his house ; but 
upon hearing my name, his Lady received me as an expected 
friend, and relieved me fixmi the necessity of further search, by in- 
forming me that Mr. Younge had expected me, and provided 
apartments for me in his own house. I shall have future occa* 
sion to mention, that the beautiful Lady of this Gentleman was a 
Frenchwoman, and that he had been about six months married 
to her when I arrived in Paris. She was the niece of the cele« 
brated Lally Tolendal, and had all the elegance, beauty, and dig- 
nity which seems characteristic of that fiunily. I never saw a 
woman, whose perfect beauty excited in me at first sight sudi a 
mixed emotion of wonder, awe, and pleasure* 



CHAP, IX. 

Week in Paris'-^bjects and Occurrences^^Natianal Library 
— A French Route — Fashionable French Supper — Conceits--' 
Presentation at Court — Audience. 



AS my purpose in visiting France was not to see Paris, I 
resolved to make my stay in this gay capital as short as possible. 
I entered it on the Tuesday afternoon, and determined to leave it 
and pursue my journey into the provinces on the following Mon« 
day. I had therefore little time to see the singularities of this 
celebrated metropolis ; but I made the best of this time, and had 
the advantage of Mr. Younge's knowledge and guidance. 

Hiere is no place in the world, perhaps, more distinguished 
fo>t hterary eminence, in every part of art and science, than Paris. 
The literary institutions of Paris, therefore, were the ol]jects of 
my first visit. Every capital has its theatres, public gardens, 
and palaces; but Paris alone has its public libraries on a scale of 
equal utility and magnificence. In Paris alone, science seems to 
be considered as an object of importance to ipankind, and there- 
fore as a suitable object for the protection of Goverximent. In 

N 
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Paris alone, to say all in a word, the poorest student, the most 
ragged philosopher, has all the treasures of princes at his com* 
mand ; the National Library opens at his call, and the most ex« 
pensive l)ooks are delivered for his use. 

On the morning following my arrival, Mr. Younge accompanied 
me /to the National Library. On entering it, we ascended a 
most superb staircase painted by Pellegrine, by which we were 
led to the library on the first floor. It consists of a suite of spa* 
cious and magnificent apartments, extending round three sides of 
a quadrangle. The books are ranged around the sides, accoiding 
to the order of the respective subjecte, and are said to amount to 
nearly half a millicm» Each divi»on has an attending librarian, 
of whom every one may require the book he wishes^ and which is 
immediately delivered to him* Being themselves gentlemen, 
there is no apprehension that they will accept any pecuniary ie« 
muneratioi*! ; but there b likewise a strict order that no money 
shall be given to any of the inferior attendants. There are tables^ 
and chairs in numbers, and nothing seemed neglected, which 
could conduce even to the comfort of the readers. 

The most complete department of the library is that of the m^ 
nuscripts. This collection amounts to nearly fifty thousand vo» 
lumes, and amongst them innumerable letters, and even treatises^ 
by the early kings of France. A manuscript is shewn as written 
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bj LouU the Fourteenth : it is entitled, ** Mbmoirs of his own 
Time, written by the King himself." I much doubt, however, 
the authenticity of this production. Louis the Fourteenth had 
Other more immediate concerns than writing the history of France, 
France is full of these literary forgeries. Every king of France, 
if the titles of books may be received as a proof of their authen* 
ticity, has not only written his life, but written it like a philoso- 
pher and historian, candidly confessing his errors and abusing his 
ministers. 



The second floor of the building contains the genealogies of the 
French families. They are deposited in boxes, which are labelled 
with the several family names. They are considered as public 
records, and are only producible in the courts of justice, in order 
to determine the titles to real property. No one is allowed to 
copy them except by the most special permission, which is never 
granted but to histriographers of established name and reputa- 
tion. The cabinet of antiques is stated to be very rich, and, to 
judge by appearances, Ls not inferior to its reputation. The cot- 
lection was made by Caylus. It chiefly consists of vases, busts, 
and articles of domestic use amongst the Romans. The greater 
part^of them have been already copied as models, in the oma- 

» 

menting of furniture, by the Parisian artists, T^is fttshion indeed 
is carried almost to a mania. Every thing must be Greek and 
Roman without any reference to Nature or propriety. For exr 

x2 
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ample,, what could be sa absurd bs the natural realiisatidn of aomt^ 
of these capricious ornaments ? What lady would chose to sleep^ 
ia a l«d. up the piUaB of »hich serpens were crawlb^ ? Yet i. 
such realization the only criterion of taste and propriety^. 

The cabinet of engravings detained: us nearly two hours* The 
portfeuilles containing the prints are distributed into twelve 
classes. Some of these divisions invited us to a.minute inspectioik 
Such was the class containing the French fashions from the age of 
Clovis to Louis the Sixteenth. In> another clasa^ was the costume 
«f every nation inr the world ; in a thifrd, portraits of eminent 
persons of all ages and nations ; and: in a fourth,, a collection of 
prints relating to public festivals,, cavalcades, tournaments^ coror 
nations, rx)yal funerals, &c. France is the only kingdom in thd 
world which possesses a treasune like this,, and which, knows how 
to estimate it at its proper value.. 

From the Nationd Library we drove* to the Atbenee^ a^ 
library and lecture institution, supported by voluntary subscript 
tion. It is much of the same nature as an institution of a similar 
kind in London^ termed the British Institute ; but the French 
Athenaeum has infinitely the advantage. The subscription is 
cheaper^ being about four Louia annually, and the lectures are 
more elegant^ if not more scientific. There are usually three 
lectures daily i the first on sciences, and the other two on belleis 
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lettres. The lecture on science is considered as ver^ able, but 
those on the belles lettres were merely suited^ as I understood, to 
French frivolity,. The rooms were so full as to render our stay 
unpleasant^ and we thereby lost an anatomy lecture,, which was 
about to commence* I should not foFget to mention, that all th^ 
Parisian journals and magaz'mes, and many of the German perio* 
dical works, were lying on the tables,, and the library seemed 
altogether as complete as it was comfortable.. Tlie subscribers 
are numerous, and the institution itself in fashbn«. How long it 
will so last» no one will, venture to predict. 

The hbrary of the Pantheon and that of the Institute finished 
our morning's occupation.. They are both on the same scale and 
nearly on the same general plan as the National Library. The 
Kbrary of the Institute, however, is only open, to foreigners and 
the members^ o£ the Institute. The Institute holds, its sittmg. 
evei^ month, and,, accordmg to all. report, is- then, frivolous 
enough. I had not an opportunity of being present at one of 
tliese sittings,, but firom. what I heard, I did not much regret my. 
disappointment.. 

We returned home to dress for dinner. Mr. Younge informed* 
me, that he expected a very large party in the evening, chiefly 
French j and as his lady herself was a French woman, and had 
arranged her domestic establishment accordingly, I felt some 
curiosity. 
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About eight, or nearer nine, Mr.Younge and myself, with tiro 
or three other of the dinner company, were summoned up to the 
dmwing-room. The summons itself had sometliing peculiar. The 
doors of the parlour, which were folding, were thrown open, and 
tM'o female attendants, dressed like vestals, and holding torches 
of white wax, summoned us by a low curtsey, and preceded us 
up the great staircase * to the doors of the anti^chamber, where 
they made another salutation, and took their station on each side. 
The anti-chamber was filled with servants, who were seated on 
benches fixed to the wall, but who did not rise on our entry. 
Some of them were even playing at cards, others at dominos, and 
all of them seemed perfectly at their ease. The anti«chamber 
opened by an arched door-way into an handsome room, lighted 
by a chandelier of the most brilUant cut glass ; the pannels of the 
room were very tastily painted, and the glasses on each side very 
large, and in magnificent frames. The further extremity of this 
room opened by folding doors into the prmcipal drawing-rdom, 
where the company were collected. It was brilliantly lighted, aa 
well by patent lamps, as by a chandelier in the middle. The 
furniture had a resemblance to what I had seen in ^hionable 
houses in England. The carpet was of red baize with a Turkish 
border, and figured in the middle like an harlequin's jacket. Tlie 
principal novelty was a blue ribbon which divided the room 
lengthways, the one side of it being for the dancers, the other for 
the card-players. The ribbon was supported at proper distance* 
by white staves, similar to those of the court ushers. 
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The ball bad little to distiiiguish it from tbe balls of England 
and America, except that the ladies danced with infinitely more 
skill, and therefore with more grace. The fiushionable French 
dancing is exactly that of our operas. They are all figurantes, 
and care not what they exhibit, so as they exhibit their skill. I 
could not but figure to myself the confusion of an English girl^ 
were she even present at a French assembly. Yet so powerful ii 
habit, that not only did the ladies seem insensible, but even the 
gentlemen, such as did not dance, regarded them with indif- 
ference. 



Cotillons and waltzes were the only dances of the evening. 
The waltsies were danced in couples, twenty or thirty at a time. 
The measure was quick, and all the parlies seemed animated. 

« 

I cannot say that I saw any thing indecorous in the embraces of 
the ladies and their partners, except in the mere act itself; but 
the waltz will never become a current fashion in England or 
America. 



There is no precedency in a French assembly except amoi^st 
the Military. This is managed with much delicacy. Every 
group is thrown as much as possible into a circle. The tables 
are all drcular, and cotillons are chiefly preferred firom having 
this quality. 
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I did not join the card-players ; there were about half a dosen 
tfi^bles, and the several parties appeared to play yery high. When 
the game, or a certain number of games were oyer, the parties 
rose from their seats, and bowing to any whom they saw near 
them, invited them to succeed them in their seats. Tliese invi*- 

tations w6re sometimes accepted, but more frequently declined. 

* 

The division of the drawing-room set apart for the csurd-^dayers 
served rather as a promenade for the company who did not dance ; 
they here ranged themselves in a line along the nbbon, and cri* 
ticised the several dancers. Some of these spectators seemed 
most egregious fops. One of them, with the exception of his 
Ikien, was dressed completely in purple silk or satin, and another 
in a rose-coloured silk coat, with white satin wai^ieoat and small 
clothes, and white silk stockings* llie greater part of the ladies 
were dressed in fancy habits from the antique. Some were 
sphinxes, some vestaLs, some Dians, half a doeen Minervas, and 
a score of Juaos aad Cleopatras. One girl was pointed out to 
me as being perfectly d VAnglaise. Her hair, perfectly un- 
dressed, was combed off her forehead, and hung down her back 
tn its fill] length behind. She remmded me only of a school-boy 
playing without his hat. 



We were summoned to the supper table about three in the 

« 

morning. This repast was a perfect English dinner. Soup, fish, 
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poultry and ragouts^ succeeded each other in almost endless va- 
riety. A fruit-basket was served round by the servants together 
with the bread-basket, and a smaU case of liqueurs wa3 placed at 
every third plate. Some of these were contained in glass figures 
of Cupids, in which case, in order to get at the liqueur, it was 
necessary to break off a small globule affixed to the breast of the 
figure. The French confectioners are more ingenious than deli- 
cate in these contrivances; but the French ladiea seem better 
pleased with such conceit in proportion to their intelUgible refer- 
ences. Some of these naked Cupids, which were perfect in all 
their parts, were handed from the gentlemen to the ladies, and 
from the ladies to each other, and as freely examined and criti- 
cised, as if tjbey had been paintings of birds. The gentlemen, 
upon their parts, were equally as facetious upon the naked Ye- 
nuses ; and a Swan affixed to a Leda, was the lucky source of 
innumerable pleasant questions and answers. Every thing, in a 
word^ is tolerated which can in any way be passed into an 
equivoque. Their conversation in this respject resembles their 
dress — no matter how thin that .covering may be, so that ther<} 
be one* 



So much for a French assembly or fasluonable rout, which cer- 
tainly excells an English one in elegance and fancy, as much as it 
falls short of it in substantial mirth.. The French, it must be 
confessed^ infinitely excell every other nation in all things coii- 

o 
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hected with iSpedtacle, and tiloM or les» (hb dpectade pemtde« 
all theit pArtied. Trtiey danc6, they cottverse, they «bg, for ex- 
hibition, ahd 6a if they W6re on the stage. Their conversation, 
theirefbk'e, hais frequently hior^ wit than interest, and their dandng 
more vanity than mirth. Tliey seem in both respects to want 
that happy carelessbess which pleases by being pleased, A 
Frenchwoman is a figurante even in her chit-chat. 

» 
It may be expected that I did not omit to visit the theatres. 

Mn Younge accompanied me successively to nearly all of them 
— ^two or three in an evening. Upon this subject, however, 
1 shall say toothings as every book of travels has so fully de- 
scribed some or other of them, that nothing in feet is farther 
required. 

I had resolved not to leave Paris without seeing the Emperor, 
and being informed that he was to hold an audience on the follow- 
ing day, I applied to Mr. Younge to procure my formal introduc- 
tion. With this purpose we waited upon General Armstrong, 
who sent my name to the Grand Chamberlain with the necessary 
formalities. This formality is a certificate under the hand of the 
Ambassador that the person soliciting the introduction has been 
intfodiieed at his own Court, or that, according to the best 
kh6wledge of the Ambassador, he is not a Merchant — a Negoci^ 
«»f actutL It may be brirfly observed, however, that the French 
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Negotiant answers better to the English Mechanic, than to the 
honorable appellation, Merchant. — General Armstrong promised 
me a very interesting spectacle in the Imperkd audience. ^^ It's 
the most splendid Court in Europe/' said he : ^' the Court of 
London, and even of Vienna, wiU not bear a comparison with it/"" 
Every one agreed in the justice of this remarki and my cqriosity 
was strongly excited. 

On the appointed day, about three o'clock^ Mr. Younge a<N 
companied me to the Palace, whefe we were immediately con- 
ducted to a splendid saloon, which is tanned the Ambiisss^l^j^' 
hall. Refreshments were here handed rpund to the company, 
wluch was very numerous^ and amount thctti pmiy Gprmg^ 
Prmces in th^r grand court dcess. The mnvei^tion l)ec^e 
very general ; those who bad aeen Bonaparte ^e^c^ribing Jiin) ta 
those who were about to be introduced, l&viery ope agre^ 
that he was the most extraordinary man that Europe had pro« 
duced in many centuries, and that even his ^pp^puraiipe w^ in 
no slight degree indicative of his cbaiAeter^ '^ He pmsesaea 
an eye,"' said one gentlemaa, ^' in wUch I^vfM^r V^gjsA have 
understood an hero/' Mr. Yxxunge coniirnjod th^ observa«» 
tion^ and prepared me to regard him with worn than convmyi 
attention. 



The doors of the saloon were at length Mv^WQ Off^n^^ ap4 some 
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of the officers of the Gmnd Chamberlain, with white wands and 
embroidered robes and scarfs, bowing low to the company, in- 
vited us, by waving their staves, to follow them up the grand 
staircase. Every one now arranged themselves, in pairs, behind 
their respective Ambassadors^ and followed the ushers in proces- 
sion, according to the precedence of their respective countries, 
the Imperial, Spanish, and Neapolitan Ambassadors forming the 
van. The staircase was lined on both sides with grenadiers of the 
Legion of Honour, most of whom, privates as well as officers, 
^ere arrayed in the order- The officers, as we passed, exchanged 
salutes with the Ambassadors ; and as the Imperial Ambassador, 
who led the procession, reached the door of tlie anti-chamber, 
two trumpeters on each side played a congratulatory flourish. 
The ushers who had led us so far; now took their stations on each 
side the door, and others, in more splendid habits, succeeded 
them in the office of conductmg us. 

We now entered the anti-chsunber, in which was stationed the 
regular guard of the palace. We were here saluted both by pri- 
vates and officers, the Imperial Guard being con»dered as part 
of the household. From the anti-chamber we passed onwards 
through nearly a dozen most splendid apartments, and at length 
reached the presence-chamber. 

My «yes were instantly in search of the Emperor, who was ot 
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tlie farther extremity, surrounded by a numeroivs circle of officers 
»nd counsellors* The circle opened on. our arriv^, and withdrew 
behind the Emperor. The whole of our company npw raided 
themselves, the Ambassadors in front, and their, several country- 
men behind their respective Ministers. 

Bonaparte now advanced to the Imperial Ambassador, with 
whom, when present, he always begins the audience. I had now 
an opportunity to regard him attentively. His person is below 
the middle size, but well composed ; his features regular, but in 
their tout ensemble stern and commanding ; his complexion sal- 
low, and his general mien military. He was dressed very splen- 
didly in purple velvet, the coat and waistcoat embroidered with 
gold bees, and with the grand star of the Legion of Honour 
worked into the coat. 



He passed no *one without notice, and to all the Ambassadors 
he spoke once or twice. When he reached General Armstrong, 
he asked him, whether America could not live without foreign 
commerce as well as France ? and then added, without waiting 
for his answer, " There is one nation in the world which must 
be taught by experience, that her Merchants are not necessary 
to the existence of all other nations, and that she cannot hold 
us all in commercial slavery: England is only sensible in her 

« 

compters." 
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The audience took up little less than two hours, after which 
the Emperor withdrew into an adjoining apartment; and the 
company departed in the same order, and with the same appeii« 
dages, as upon their entrance^ 



CHAP. X. 

» 

Departure fi^m PtwU for the Loire — Breakfast at PalaUeau-^ 
A Peasanfs Wife^^Rambauillet-^Magnificent Chateau — 
Fremh Curi^^hartres — J}ifference of Old French and Eng^ 
Hsh Towns — Subterraneous Churdh — Curious Preservatim^ of 
4he Dead — Angers-^Arrkal at Nantes. 

On my first arrival at Parb, I had intended to remain tber^ 
only till the foUowing week ; but the kbd imp(»rtunitie8 of Mr. 
Vounge and bis family, induced me to consent to prdong my 
«tay £>r some days^ and an atrangement was at lenglli made# 
M kkli caused me most cbeerfdly to protmct it still further. This 
aiTangement was, that if i would remain in Paris till after the 
National FStes, Mr. Younge, his lady, and her niece, Mademoi^ 
' «elle St. Sillery, would form a travelling party, and accompany 
me in my tour along the banks of the Loire, and thence along 
the Southern Coast. As I had no other purpose but to see 
France, its scenery and its manners, nothing could possibly have 
fallen out more correspondent with my wishes. I shall here cur* 
•orily mention, that Mademoiselle St. Sillery, with the singla 
exception of her aunt, was the handsomest woman I had yet sben 
in France. 
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If I pass over the National Fetes, it is because they differed 
nothing from those which preceded them, and which have been 
minutely detailed by every Traveller who has written his Tour^ 
These national spectacles have nothing in them which rewards the 
trouble of pressing through the mob to see them. It consisted of 
nothing but a succession of bufiboneries and fire^works. The fire* 
works were magnificent — all the other sports contemptible. In a 
word, I was so anxious to leave Paris, and to get into the woods 
and fields, that the bustle around me scarcely attracted my at- 
tention. 



' At length, the morning of the 28th of July arrived, and after 
all due preparations, I had the long wished4br pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Younge's coach at the door, with its travelling appendages^' 
Mr. Younge preferring to accompany me on horseback, the coach 
was left to the ladies. In this mq^nner we left Paris at six o'clock 
on a lovely. summer's morning, and in less than half an hour were 
three miles on the road to Chartres, which we hoped to reach to 
sleep. 

I had again occasion to observe, how much the environs of 
Paris differed fnom. those of London. Scarcely had we reached 
our first stage (about seven miles), before every appendage of a 
metropolitan city had disappeared. With the single exception of 
the road, which still continued worthy of a great nation, the 
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scenery and objects were as retired as in the most remote corner 
of England. This absence of commercial traffic has, however, 
one advantage — ^it adds much to the beauty and romance of the 
country. In England^ the manners, habits, and dress of the 
capital, .pervade to the remotest angle of the kingdom : there is 
little variety in passing from London to Penzance. On the other 
hand, in France, every Province has still its charaoteristic dress 
and manners ; and you get but a few miles from Pans, before 

you find yoursdf amongst a new order of beings. 

\ 

We breakfasted at Palaiseau, a beautiful village, about twelve 
miles from Paris. The inn being dirty, and havmg no appearance; 
of bemg in a situation to accommodate us to our wishes, Mr. 
Younge ordered the coach to drive to a small cottage at the fur- 
ther end of the village. Our party here dismounted ; a small 
trunk, containing a breakfej»t equijpage, was taken from the coach, 
and the table was covered in an instant. Tibe woman of the 
house had been a servant of Mra. Younge's, and married fromr 
the fiunily ; Iter husband was a petty fermer, and was out in his 
fields. Nothing could persuade Susette to sit in the pfesence of 
oi^r ladies ; but she was talkative in the extreme, and seemed to 
be much attached to Mrs. Younge, playing as it were with her 
hair as she waited behind her chain To Mr. Younge's questions^ 
wb Aer she was happy, and hpw she liked her new state, she 
replied veiy ^r^essly, that her husband was a^ good as fausbandsr 
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usually are ; that, mdeed, he had an affair with aoother woman ; 
but that he was gay, and not jealous^ and therefore that she over-^ 
looked it. Whilst doe was saying this, the latch of the door was 
rmsed, and a sturdy young peasant made hts appearance ; but 
peeii^ £gi unexpected company^ drew back in some confiiston.. 
M^r. Younge casl a signifioaat look at the ladies and Susettes. 
M^how Iwkb expbaned tiiat they were not without fi>undatioii« 
Siuch arq the anorak, or rather the mieumers, of the lower order 
of French wives. . Galkuitry is, in &ct, aa much in fii^ion, atod. 
as generally prevalent through all orders, as in the most corrupt 
ma o£ the monarchy-r**perhi^Sy indeed, more so; as religion, 
th9H^ ippnifestly xeviviDg, has not yet recovered its former 
vigour. 

Having remouaited' our horses, and the ladies re-^ascended into' 
tbdir coach, we . contimsed our joum^ through a country conti** 
niiaUy chaaguig. My observations on the road, undeceiv^ me 
in:a point of some importance. I had hitherto believed France 
to havieibeen an opeii country, almost totalhjr without enclo«ures» 
except: the pales and ditches necessary to distinguish properties. 
This opinien had been confirmed by the appearances of the road 
from Calais to. Paris. It was now, however, totally done away,, 
a^- the country on each side of me was as thickly enclosed, as any 
of >th^' most cultivated counties in England. Hereafter, lel^no 
tiamdler assert that France is a country of open fields ; three-^ 
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fourths of the kingdom is enclosed, even' to the most minute divi- 
sions. The enclosures, indeed, have not the neatness of those of 
England ; the hedges are rough and open, and there are fetv^ 
gateS) and no stiles. The French farmers, however, have already 
began to adopt much of the English system in the management 
of their farms. According to the information of Mr. Younge, 
many of the emigres having returned to France, have given some 
valuable instructions to the people in these important pihtits-; 
France is accordingly much better cultivated than bithert6.* 

Mr.Younge had the politeness to answer my questions respect* 
ing the country through which we were passing, in the utmost 
possible detail ; and as he himself had traversed France in all 
directions, and was not without tome purpose of future settle^ 
ment, his information was accurate and valuable; He gave roe 
to understand that, with the single exception of the good entlo^ 
nurcs, nothing could be so miserable as the system of agriculture 
along the whole road from Paris to Mans. The general quality 
of the soil is light and sandy, and exactly suited to the English 
system of alternate crops of corn and roots ; yet on such a soil, 
the common course is no other than, fallow, wheat, barley, fof 
nine years successively ; after which the land is pared and burnt^ 
and then suftered to be a fallow in weeds for finother year^ when 
the same course is recommenced. ** Under such management,** 
continued Mr. Younge, " you will not be surprised that the aven* 

p2 
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rage produce of the province of Bretagne does not exceed twelve* 
bushels of wheat, and eighteen of barley. Turnips thdy have no idea 
of; and as the proportion of cattle is very small, the latad is necessa- 
rily still ferther impoverished* from want of manure. The rents are 
about 18 livres, or 15^. English; the price in purchase from 15L 
to 18/. English. The siw of the farms is generally about 80 
acres English; they a^e usually held from year to year, but there 
are some leases. Having got rid of tithes,, and the taxes^ being 
very moderate,'* said Mr. Younge, " the price of land in France, 
both as to rent or purchase,^^ is certainly very moderate; and if 
we could but import English or American, workmen, or bring* the 
French labourers to English or American habits,^ no good farmor 
would hesitate a mamen;t as to. settlement in France. But the 
French labourei^ are cjbstinate in. proportion to, their ignoriance, 
, and without exception are the most ignorant workmen in. tha 
.world. Nothing is to be done with them; and though the Empo- 
.ror has issued a decree, by which foreigners settling with a view 
to agriculture or manufactures, and giving security that they will 
not^eave the kingdom^ may become denizens, I must still hesl- 
tate as to recommei^d'mg a. foreigner to. seek a. French naturalizar- 
tion." 






In this conversation, after a^ long but not wearisome journey^ 
we reached Rambouillet. The trunk was ag^n brought from the 
oo^ch, and a table furnished with knives, spoons, and dean linen 
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kind of essenttdb seldom to be seen in a French inn, and 
more particulaity in such inns as we had reason to expect at some 
of our stages^ in the course of our long tour. A servant had 
Kkewise been sent before, so that a tolerable dinner was already 
in a state of prepari^on. B^ng infoixned,. however, that we had 
an. hour still good,. Mr. Younge and Mademoiselle St. Silleiy in^ 
sisted upon taking me to see the celebrated chateau in. which 
Francis the First breathed his last. 



Nothing can^ be n^ore miserable, nothing more calculated* to 
inspire melancholy, than the situation and approach to this im«» 
mense and most disproportioned building. It is situated in a 
park, inthie midst of woods and waters^ and most unaccountablyv 
ihe very lowest ground in a park of two thousand acres is chosen' for 
its site. The approach to it from the village is by a long avenue^ 
planted on both sides by double and treble rows of lofty tsnees^ 
the tops of which are so. broad and thick as almost to meet each, 
ether. This avenue opens into a lawn, m the centre of which is 
the chateau. It is an heavy and vast structure, entirely of brick^ 
and with the turrets, arches, and comers^ characteristic of the 
Gothic order. . The property of it belongs at. present^ to the Na- 
tion,, that is to say^ it was not sold amongst the other confiscated 
estates; something of an Imperial, establishment^ therefore,, is 
resident ia the chateau,' consisting of a company of soldiers^ with: 
two. officers, and an housekeeper;. One of the officers* hud' the 
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politeness to become our guide, and to kad us from room to 
room, explaining as he went whatever seemed to excite our atten^ 
tionv 



liOuis the Fourteenth held his court in this castle for some 
years ; and from reelect to his memory, the apartment in which 
he slept and held his levee, is still retained in the same condi^ 
tion in which it was left by that Monarch* This chamber is a 
room nearly thirty yards in length by eighteen in width, and 
lofty in proportion : the windows like those of a church. On the 
further extremity is a saised floor, where stands the royid bed of 
purple vi^vet and gold, lined widi white satui painted in a very 
^upecior style. The colours^ both of the painting and the velvet, 
atHl remain ; and two pieces of coanse linen are shewed as the 
royal sheets. The counterpane is of red velvet;, embroidered a^ 
it were with white lace, and with a deep gold firinge round the 
edges : this is likewise lined with white satin, and marked at 
die corners with a crown and fleur de lys. On each side of 
the bed are the portraits of Louis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth, 
of Philip the Fourth of Spain, and of his Queen. The portrait 
of Lotib the Fourteenth more pecaUarly attracted my attention, 
having been mentioned by several historians to be the best exist- 
ing likeness of that celebrated Monarch. If Louis resembled his 
picture, ha was much handsomer than he is described to have 
been by the memoi]^<»Mrrkear8 of his age 2 his countenance has an 
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air of much hsMightines£( and self-conSdexice, but without any 
mixture of ill-humour^ The chief peculiarity in his habit wav a 
deep lace raiT, and a deublet of light bluo^ very nearly resemblng 

« 

the jacket of the English light cttvalry. Tbisi portrait was! tidseo 
when the King w^ in his twenty-eighth year^ and therefore *isi 
probably a far more correct resemblance than those which were^' 
taken at a more advanced peiiod-~so true is the assertioa of the) 
poet, that old men are all alike. 



Immediately over that line of the^ apartmeiiit where the raised, 
fbor terminatieS) is a gilded rod ext^ndii^ along tiie cdlii^J 
When the King held his ^ourt at HambouiU^t, a- ciirtain* ckiky 
separated his chamber abd the levee-^rioom,^ Inr the latter roon^ 
are several portraits of the Peers of France during the reiga o^ 
Louis the Fifteenth^ with these of some Spanidoi Grandees*. 

We visited sev^rtfl other rooms^ all c£ then mi^gmficend^ fur«^ 
nished> and all the furniture apparently^ of the same sera*, lite * 
grand saloon appeared t6 me to be the krgeM* room I had ever 
seen; the floor is of white marble, as an^ likewiBe tstm ranges o£ 
Corinthian pillars on each side of the apaitHMHt; Its' height;/ 
however, is not proportioned to its lengthy a defect whieh, added ' 
to its narrowness, gives it the air of a gallei|y wilAet than of a 
banquetting-roonu' 
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party had ever seen or heard of Monsieur G uygny before they had 
npw met at Rambouillet. 

I felt some curiosity as to th6 interrupted, narrative, even in « 
despite of the evident frivolity of the narrator. The arrange- 
ment of the party in the coach compelled me to h^ar it at second 
hand, and I found it less frivolous than I had anticipated : it was 
an amour between .the King and a peasant's daughter, in which . 
the King conducted himself in a manner as little excusable in a . 

« 

monarch, as in a more humble individual. The amour was at 
length discovered by the pregnancy of the unfortunate girl, wlio 
believed herself married to the King in the character of an officer 
of his suite, and who, upon discovering the deception, died of 
shame and grief. Her tomb is said to be still extant, and to be 
distinguished by a fleur de lys impressed on it by command of 
the Ring. The story is said to he well. ^ founded : be this as it 
may, our ladies seemed to have received it as gospeU 

We reached Chartres by sunset. Nothmg could be more de* 
lightful than the approach to the town, which is situated upon 
the knoll of an hill, the houses intermixed with trees, and the 
jietting sun gilding. the spires of the churches and convent. The 
town is divided into two parts by a small river ; the further part 
was situated upon the ascent, the other part upon the banks of the 
river. On each side of the town are hills, covered with woods. 
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from the midst of which were visible the gilded spires of convents 
-and churches, whilst the intervening plains were covered with 
corn-fields. The peasantry, as we passed them, seemed clean, 
well-fed, and happy ; we saw several groups of them enjoying 
themselves in the evening dance. Our carriage was overtaken by 
them more than once ; they presented flowers and fruits to our 
ladies, and refused 'any return. Some of the younger women, 
though sun-burnt, were handsome ; and many of them, from 
their fanciful dresses, resembled the cottagers as exhibited on the 
stage. The men, on the other hand, were a most ugly race of 
beings^ diminutive in size, and with the features of an old baboon. 
Mr. Younge, indeed, in some degree accounted for this, by the 
information that the best men had been taken for the armies. 

Having taken our tea, and seeii the necessary prepiaration for 
our beds, our ladies changed their dresses, and, attended by the 
Cure, sallied forth to the evening promenade still customary in 
all the French towns. Mr. Younge and myself availed ourselves 
of this opportunity to visit ihe curiosities of the town. 

I Imve frequently had occasion to remark, that the old French 
towns have a very prominent distinction. The inland towns of 
England, be their antiquity- what it may, retain bulf little of their 
ancient form ; from the necessary effects of a brisk trade, the 
jseveral houses have so often changed owners, and the owners 

q2 
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have usually been so substantial in their circumstances, that therd 
is scarcely a house, perhaps, but what in twenty years has been 
rebuilt from its fundamental stone. It is not the same with tho 
houses in the old towns of France^ A !f rench tradesman's house 
is like his stocking — ^he never thinks that he wants a new one, as 
long as he can in any way darn his old one ; he never thinks of 
building a new wall, as long as he can patch his old one ; he re- 
psurs his iiouse piece-meal as it falls down : the repairs, therefore, 
are always made so as to match the breach. In this manner the 
original form, of the house is preserved for some centuries, and, 
as philosophers say of the human body, retains its identity^ 
though every atom of it may have been changed. 

It is thus with Chartres, one of the most ancient towns in 
France, which in every house bears evident proofs of its anti- 
quity, the streets being in straight lines, and the houses dark^ 
la^rge, but full of small rooms. The town, as I have before said, 
is divided into two parts by the river Eure, and thence, accord* 
ing to the French historians, was called Autricum by the Ra- 
mans. It is surrounded by a wall, and has nine gates, the 
greater part of them of stone, and of a very ancient architecture ; 
they are all surmounted by a figure of the Holy Virgin, the 
former patroness of the city. The cathedral church, if the tra- 
tditional accounts may be believed, was. formerly a temple of the 
Dryids, dedicated to the Virgo Parttura; and though this anti^ 
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quity majT. be fairly disputed, the structure is evidently of the 
most remote ages. According to the actual records, it was burnt 
by lightning in the year of our Lord 1020, and was then rebuilt 
upon its ancient foundations, and according to its former form, 
by Fulbert, at that time the Bishop. It is thus, in every re- 
spect, the most ancient monument in France, and is well deserv- 
ing of being visited by travellers. We were lost in astonishment 
as we descended from the upper church into a subterraneous one, 
extending under the whole space of the one above it, and having 
corresponding walls, choir, and even: stalls. The bishops, chap«» 
ter, and principal persons of the city, are here buried. 

From the cathedral church, we were conducted to the other 
curiosities of the city, one of which is well worthy of mention. 
This is a cave or vault in the parish church df St Andre. Upoft 
descending it, our guide removed successively tlie covers of six 
coffins, and desired us to examine the bodies. They consiste<l of 
four men and two women; the faces, arms, and breasts were 
naked, and had all the freshness as if dead only the preceding 
day. One of the men had the mark of a wound under Ks left 
breast ; it seemed as if made by a pointed sw ord or pike, and was. 
florid, red, and fresh. " These persons,'^ said our guide, " as 
you may see by the inscriptions,, have been buried from fifty to 
an hundred years ; the wounded nian was the Mayor of the towii 
about sixty years* since, and was 5frounded in an affray, of whicl* 
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wound he died/' Upon receiving this information, I had the 
curiosity to examine the vault more accurately : it was walled all 
around, paved with stones closely cemented, and was evidently 
more than commonly dry. 

We remained at Chartres the whole«of the following day; and 
on the morning of the next, still accompanied by the Cur6, con- 
tinued our journey to Le Mans, where we likewise remained a 
day, and thence proceeded for Angers. As our projected Tour 
along the Loire was to commence at Nantes, we were eager to 
g^in that city, and indeed scarcely made use of our eyes, how- 
ever invited, till M'e reached it. 

Mr. Younge and myself had an hour's walk over Angers ; but 
as we saw it more in * detail as we descended the Loire, in the 
progress of our future Tour, I shall say nothing of it in this 
place. 

Throughout the greater part of this road, as well as of that 
from Angers to Nantes, nothing could be, more delightful than 
the scenery on both sides, and nothing better than the roads. 
From La Fleche to Angers, and thence to Ancennis, the coun- 
try is a complete garden. The hills were covered with vines ; 
every wood had its chateau, and every village its church. The 
peasantry were clean and happy, the children cheerful and 
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healthy-looking, and the greater part of the younger women 
spirited and handsome. There was a great plenty of fruit ; and 
as we passed through the villages, it was invariably brought to 
us, and almost as invariably any pecuniary return refused with 
a retreating curtsey. One swieet girl, a young peasant, with 
eyes and complexion which would be esteemed handsome even 
in Philadelphia, having made Mr. Younge and myself an offer- 
ing of this kind, rephed very prettily to our offer of money, that 
the women of La Fleche never sold either grapes or water ; as 
much as to say, that the one was as plentiful as the other. 
Some of these young girls were dressed not only neatly, but 
tastily. Straw hats are the manufacture of the province ; few 
of them, therefore, but had a straw bonnet, and few of these bon- 
nets M^ere without ribbons or flowers. 



We were most unexpectedly detained at Chantoce by an acci- 
dent to our coach, which was three days before it was repaired. ' 
We the less, however, regretted our disappointment, as it rained 
incessantly, with thunder and lightning, throughout the whole qf 
this time. The weather having cleared, our coach being repaired, 
and our spirits being renovated by the increased elasticity of the 
air, the preceding heat having been almost intolerable, we resumed 
our progres3, and at length reached Nantes on or about the even- 
ing of the 1st of August. 



CHAP. XL 

ff antes — Beautiful Situatmi — Analogy of Architecture rsnth the 
Character of its Age — Singular Vow of Francis the Second — 
Departure from Nantes — Country between Nantes and Angers 
— Angers. 

The plan of our Tour was, to descend the Loire from 
Nantes, and thence traversing its banks through nearly two- 
thirds of its course, cross it by La Charite, and continue our 
journey in the first place for Languedoc, and thence across that 
delightful province into Provence, and along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Chance in some degree vslried our original de- 
sign; but it will be seen in the sequel, that we executed more of 
it than we had any reason to anticipate. A traveller in France 
cannot reckotn upon either his road, or his arrival, with as much 
certainty as in England. Some of the cross roads are absolutely 
impassable ; and the French gentry of late have become so fond 
of jaunts of pleasure, that if a truvellmg family should visit them 
in passing, they will have great difficulty to get away without 
9ome addition to their party, and some consequent variation from 
their projected road. 



Ifwup ^iwgh t(^ vi^ th^ town »ad iete <iei^ib««ff hopd. 

• .' < . 

Nantes is one of the inpat «AeieQt fiiti^6 in f nlitfid j it is tite 
Cmdivunitm of the Romans, and ^eCivitas Namnetum of Caesar. 
JjUis ipen^OKied by sevjerfd |!iat)|i lvfi^t««ni fis » (toitp ^f^ioyl; cytpsi- 
.4bf^ populatioB under the ^^mm p^f«K)ts j f|j|id Afei^ i* ektety 
$^pearw)c^ in seFe^ai fWits of the ql^T) th^t M fat«jclQQli^ mwk 
^m it« oii^Qal ijnp9rt9iic0. It ^ stiU, hQj*ie\E(|r, in fsiury *»• 
9mci, a no|)le city, fai^d, UQlikp lomt «oitiioeccitil :attifl»» 19 <» 

» 

4;9ceiit aii4 smnsnk <^ wi ^]3}f ^ the jfiiwt of wib«^b ia tJ^ Iioirtib 
pdD|<>3t as broadj, fipd <;» titaes .lo^re l»eAv^ii), th^ 4b8l^bMlM9» 
In the middle of tjbe ptr^ii), opposite jtbe town, am fl9¥er^isletii 
opi whiph BiFe }^fi\m» wd g^rdedd, wd vhicb, aa seen bj.the.Mb* 
j^g sun, about vrbieh time there are dancibg partiest and mar«- 
i^ra 4^r)wu»ented wkb ribbonS) have a moat pleasulg eflbot. 11» 
towp, Mowev^, tmfi one de^K^t, wbidi the French viaoi Iho act 
f^ the industry to remove : the Loire ia ao vet y shallov aear 
j^ towQy tl)at vewefe of any ma^tude aro obliged to itnload 
at some miles above it. This is a commercial inconv«iieiioe^ 
winch is not oompe«sated by one of the finest qmifsio Europe^ 
extending nearly a ipile 19 lengthy and oonrared wkh hwidmg$ 
almost approaching to palacea. If Spmn, aa the pvoverb aayss 
b^tye bridges where tbeia is no ivaler, I have jseen aepeated ioh 
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BbaineeB in France where there are quays without trade. • This is 
not, however, the case with Nantes: it has stfll a brisk interior 
commerce, and the number of new houses are sufficient proofs 
that its inhabitants increase in opulence. 

« 

Nantes was the residence and the burying place of the ancient 

« 

Dukes of • Bretagne ; ki the town add neighbourhood, therefore, 
are man3r of the relics of these early sovereigns. Cki an hill, to 

• • • 

the eastward is the castle in which these princes used to hold 
their court : it is still entire, though built nearly nine hundred 
ykirs ago ; and the repairs having been made in the character of 
the original structure, it remains a most perfect specimen of the 
architecture of the age in which it was built. One room, the haH 
or faanquetting-room, as in all Gothic castles, is of an immense 
size, and lofty in proportion. The ornaments likewise partake 
of the character of the age ; they are chiefly carved angels, cro^ 
aers, and other sacred appendages. A remark here struck me^ 
very forcibly, that many curious conclusions as ta the characters^ 
manners, and« even of the detail of domestic ecoQbmy of men lA 
the early ages, might be deduced from the remains of their archi- 
tecture. I have read very curious and detailed histories founded 
only on the figures cm medals : the early history of Greece, and 

that of the lower empire of Rome, have scarcely a better founda- 

* 
tiqo; Now,, why may not the same use be made of architeo-* 

ture ? Is not the rdigibn of our ancestors legible in the verv 
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ornamepts of their house? Are not their exoesfiye ignorance .and 
credulity equally visible in the griffins, splunxes^ drqgons, mer- 

» 

maids, and chimeras, which are so frequently carved in jGothic 
roofs, and which are so absurdly mistaken for angels .and devils ? 
The analogy might be extended much farther. 

The monument of Francis the Second, Duke of Bret^^e, and 
fiither to Anne of Bretagne, the Queen of France, is one of the 
most magJEuficent of the kind in France, and from' this qircw9-; 
stance, I suppose, has been suffered to survive the Revolution 
undefiicad. This monument was the work of Michael Gqlomb, 
and is one of those works of art which^ like the Apollo Belvidere, 
is sufficient of itself to immortalize its artist. The figures are a 
curious mixture of the wives and children of the deceaaed Duke, 
with angek, cherubs, &c. ; but this was the taste of the ag^t 
and must not be uaputed to Michael Colomb. The heart of 
Anne is likewise buried in a silver urn in the same vault. The 
inscription on the tomb relates a vow made by Francis to the 
Holy Virgin, that if he should obtain a child by his second mar- 
i*iage, he would dedicate a golden image to the Virgin. The 
prince obtain^ the child, and the image was mada and dedi- 
eated. 

4 ^ ' * 

It would be an injustice, in this account of Nantes, not to 
.mention the inn called the Hotel of Henry the Fourth. It is one 

R 2 
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6f fhe Ui^t bcAA tdolt mtfgniicebtly fiirtli»h«l In E&rape. It 
lAiBtkes MpGO he^^ and cae take itt 100 horses^ dtid m equal pi^ 
I^Hion ttf ipervMtd. Tbe ft)Otts liii^ lett rery dieA^^ eoii»(kfmg 
theii* qualify: tw6 tteat rcMtes ittey bg had fo^ fbnir ahillingat 
day ; and a traveller miy live Very eotttfdi^tablj in the ixyoM^ and 
be provided with every thing, for about two guineas per week« 
Horses im charj^ it the rate of two sl^ngH xmly for a day and 
iHght. j^hd bn^ thing wfaibb ou^ not to be foi^ottea, tbe be«b 
ate hiade, tod kdies are ftt^t^Aded^ by female srervants, all of ^hom 
areueat, iSad inahy of liidm v^ ^tty ^ds. 1%« cootrary piMM- 
tice, '^fafich is ^hnost iTi^versal in Fiunce, is one of the moat qik 
plealMUt ci!rciAnstanc^es t6 a mtti educated in (M Englinb hfthitB ; 
ibir Vhy bWil pdrt, I never cdxM divest myself of iny 6m disgttsd 
frtth'e si^ of ahnge, tmarded, raw-boned fellow, having access 
to ^e 6hatober at aR tionrSt ^<i making the beds, ^od ttmovtn^ 
^y of ijhe Usual apperidiiges of a chamber, ^ tite preseMfe ^fih%^ 
hidies. 



Having seeti enough x>f JlfhtiteiHj kn<d ^xebd^ed! our eoacb Hbr 
% kind 6f t>^ l)aroudke, partictdai'ly adef|jted ibr 4h6 Tteoi^ 
cross r6adii, being vei^ narrow, and composed ^litifefy of *c!$fnei 
with removable wheels, so as to take to pieces in an instant, ^a 
resumed the line of our Touri and took the road ^loog the Loire 
ibr Ariceotlis. 
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It wa a beaotifol morning) and tkere facioK a fivr at Masnwi, 
a village on tbe nmA^ notbing oouU be more gay tfaan our jom^ 
aey at its oommencemeot I faave forgottea lo mention, <iiat 
Mr. Yoaage and niysdf> at the pr opoMl 0f Che kdieg, had Mat 
our horses forwanlsy and Ihere&ve had taken our seats in the Ian* 
dan* The ooaTeiaatioEn of the iadKes was so pleasing and so (nt^ 
hgent, that hereafter I adopted this proposid as ^ften aft it was 
oftfid, and as seldom as peesible had reooane tft my horse. 

Mtuvee, which was eu^ £v8t ^tage, is most roamtici^ ^Ato** 
ated Ml a liill, which forms one of the ^baidcs of thte Loire, ^e 
country abMrt it, in tlie richness of its woods, and the Terdnm ef 
its meadows^ moirt sttoagly reminded aieof England; f»tit I know 
of no scenery n England, which together with this richness and 
mmty of woocHand and aieadow, has sudi a beatrtilcd ri^er as the 
hme (0 oomplete k in afll the iqualities of landscape. On each 
side of this ritw, from Nantes, are liiHs, whkSi are wooded to the 
fionmit, and thens are very few of these wood-tafted tiilh, which 
have not their castle or rained tower.^ In soiae df these ancient 
buildings, there was scarcely any thing remaining but the two 
toweis which gasffded tl^ grand portal; but others, being more 
duraUy eoastroctedi were stiH habitable, though ^' retaiprng 
their aaeieiit forots. I have Areqneotly had occa»on to cfbserve, 
that the Fmch gentry, in making their i^pairs^ invarisfbly follow 
^ styiie itfihe balding; iMhether through natural taste, or'be^ 
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cause they repair by piecemeal, and therefore do only what \» 
wanted, I. know not. But there is one necessary consequence 
from this practice, which is, that the renuuns of antiquity are 
more perfect in France than in any other kingdom in Europe. 
From Mauves to Oudon, where we dined, the country is still very 
thicjkly wooded and inclosed ; the properties evidently very small, 
and therefore innumerable cottages and small gardens. These 
cottages usually consist of only one floor, divided into two rooms, 
and a shed behind. They were generally situated in orchards, and 
fironted the Loire. They had invariably one or two large trees, 
which are decorated with ribbons at sunset, as the signal for the 
dance, which is invariably observed in this part of France. Some 
of the peasant girls, which came out. to us with fruit, were very 
handsome, though brown. The children, which were in great 
numbers, looked healthy, but were very scantily clad. None of 
them had more than a shift and a petticoat, and some of them girls 
of ten or twelve years of age, only a shift, tied round the waist by 
a coloured girdle* As seen at some distance, they reminded me 
very forcibly of the figures in landscape pictures. 

r 

We remained at Oudon till near sunset, when we resumed our 
road to Ancennis, where we intended to sleep. As this was only 
a distance of seven miles, we took it very leisurely, sometimes rid* 
ing, and sometimes walking. The evening was as beautifol as is 
usual in the southern parts of £urope at this season of the yeair. 
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The road was most . romantically rechise, and so serpentine as^ 
never to be visible beyond an hm^lred yards. The nightingales 
were singing in the adjoining woods. ^ The mad, moreover, was 
bordered on each side by lofty hedges, intermingled with frait- 
trees, and even vines in full bearing. At every half mile, a cross 
road, branching* from the main one, led into the -recesses of the 
eouatry, or to some castle or viUa on the high grounds which 
overlook the river^ At some of these bye*way» were very curious 
inscriptions, psunted ^on narrow boards afliiLed to a tree.- Such 
were, ".The way to ^ My Heart's Content' is half' k league up 
this road, and then turn to the right, and keep on tiU you reacli 
it/' And another : ** The way to ^ Love's HCTmitage' is up this 
lane, till you come to the cherry-tree by the side of a chalk-pit^ 
where there is another direction." Mademoiselle Sillery infermed 
me, that these kind of inscriptions were characteristic of the banks 
of Uie Loire. " The inhalntants aloi^ the whole of the course of 
this river," said she, "have the reputation, from time immemorial^ 
of bang all native- poet3 ; and the repirtation, fikc' some prophe« 
cies, has perhaps been the means of realizing itself. You. do not 
perhaps know, that the Loire is called in the provuicea the Biver 
of Love ; and doubtless its. beatotifiit biemks,. ifes green meadows, 
audits woody recesses, have what the musicians would call a 
sytophony of tone with tha;t passion." I have translated^ this sen-^ 
tence verbally from my note-book, as it may give some idea of 
Madempis^le Sillery. If ever figure was formed to inspire the 
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fumon of wluok aAn spoke, it vm» dus lady. Many clayi 
yean auiet pais bver belbre I ^get owr walk oo the green 
from Ondon to Amsiiiu»— oae <^* the Aweetestt e<^e8t eemi 



We eotand thu forait of Anoennk «s tiie wn wm setting. TJm 
ftiM: w cdebroted kn ereiy «i<^e&t; Fre&ch bnUadt as beiiig tb^ 
kMmt of £uras» and tbe aceoe of tiie ancient archery of the ppo* 
Y&noes of Bretagne mod Ai^u. The road through it waa over 4 
greett teof, tn iviidhi the narks of a wbed "were scarcely visiUe 
Die foimrt on each «de ims very thick. At short iuterviJs^ nar^ 
row Aiot^ths slnmdc into the wood* Our GBrris^ had he?n sent 
be£>» to Anceonis^ mid we w^ere walking loerrily on, when tibe 
wviUaiown sound of tibe French bora arrested our stqps and attea** 
tion. MademoiaeUe SSIeiy immedifitely guessed it to pir^ceed 
ffom a company of ardiers ; and in a few moments her conjee^ 
tttre was verified by the appeanuiee of two ladies a^d a gentle*- 
iBpitay who issued from one of the narrow paths. The ladies^ who 
w«re merefy runmng from ihe gfsnileoieii, were very tastily iitu- 
hitedifi the &yourite French dress after the Dian <tf Dandj 
whilst the bhie silk jack^ and huating cap of the gentleman gave 
hiis the appearance of a g^ooni about t» ride a race. Our af^ar^ 
mice neoessaialy took tiheir attention ; and after an eEchai^ of 
mliitBS, but in which no aamee wese Mentioned cm either «ide» 
they wvitad us to aosDWfany Aem to their party, wbo were re- 
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freshing themselves in an adjoining dell. " We have had a party 
at archery/' said one of them, ^' and Madame St. Amande has 
won the silver bugle and bow. The party is now at supper, after 
which we go to the chateau to dance. Perhaps you will not suf- 
fer us to repent having met you by refusing to accompany us.'* 
Mademoiselle Sillery was very eager to accept this invitation, and 
looked rather blank when Mrs. Younge declined it, as she wished 
to proceed on her road as quickly as possible. " You will at least 
accompany us, merely to see the party .'^ — " By all means," said 
Mademoiselle Sillery. " I must really regret that I cannot," said 
Mrs. Younge. " If it must be so," resumed . the lady who was 
inviting us, ^^ let us exchange tokens, and we may meet a^m." 
This proposal, so perfectly new to me, was accepted : . the • feir 
archers gave our ladies their pearl crescents, which had the ap- 
pearance of being of considerable value. Madame Younge re* 
turned something which I did not see : Mademoiselle &llery gave 
a silver Cupid, which had served her for an essence-bottle. The 
gentleman then shaking hands with us, and the ladies embracing 
each other, we parted mutually satisfied. " Who are these la- 
dies ?" demanded I. " You know them as mcU as we do," re- 
plied Mademoiselle Sillery. ** And is it thus," said I, " that 
you receive all strangers indiscriminately ?" — " Yes," replied she; 
" all strangers of a certain condition. Where they are evidently 
of our own rank, we know of no reserve. Indeed, why should 
we ? It is to ^neral advantage to be pleased, and to please each 

s 
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Other." — " But you embraced them, as if you really feltanafiec« 
tion for them/' — '* And I did feel that afiectioii for them/' said 
she, " as long as I was with tliem. I would hdve done them 
every service in my power, and would even have made sacrifices 
to serve them/'—" And yet if you were to see tliem again, you 
would perhaps not know them/'—" Very possibly," replied she* 
^^ But I can see no reason why every afiection should be necessa* 
rily permanent. We never pretend to permanence. We are cer* 
tainly transient, but not insincere/' 

In this conversation we reached Ancennis, a village on agre^n, sur* 
rounded by forests. Some of the cottages, as we saw them by moon« 
light, seemed most delightfully situated, and the village had alto- 
gether that air of quietness and of rural retreat, which characterizes 
the scenery of the Loire. Our horses having preceded us by an hour 
or more, every thing was prepared for us when we reached our inn. 
A turkey had been put down to roast, and I entered the kitchen 
in time to prevent its being spoilt by French oookery. Made«^ 
moiselle Sillery had the table provided in an instant with silver 
forks and table-linen. Had a Parisian seen a table thus set out 
at Ancennis, without knowing that we had brought all these re« 
quisites with us, he would not have credited bis senses. The inna 
in France along the banks of the Loire, are less deficient in sub- 
stantial comforts than in these oraamental appendages. Poultry 
is every where cheap, and in great plenty ; but a French imw 



' 
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keeper has no idea of a table*-cloth, and still less of a clean one. 
He Will give you food and a feather-bc^, but you must provjide 
yourselves with sheets and table-cloths. Our accommodati<HiS) with 
respect to lodging for the night, were npt altogether so uncom** 
fortable : the house had indeed two floors, but there were no 
stairs ; so that we had to ascend by a ladder, and that not the 
best of its kind. There being, moreover, but two rooms, the 
one occupied by the lancttord, bis wife, and two grown girls, there 
was some difficulty as to the disposal of Mademoiselle Sillery and 
myself. It was at length arranged, that all the females in the 
house should sleep in one room, and all the males ia another. 
When I came to take possession of my bed, I found that Mrs* 
Younge had. contrived to exempt her husband from this arrange* 
ment : he was now isleepmg by the side of thfe handsomest woman 
in France, whilst I. was lying at one end of a dirty room, tbe other 
being occupied by the snoring landlord. Fatigne, however, ac«- 
cording to the proverb, is better than a bed of down ; I accord** 
ingly soon fell asleep, and Mademoiselle Sillery was not absent 
from my dreams. I should not forget to mention, as another spe^ 
cimen of French manners, that I learned from this lady on the 
following day, that she had slept witli her sister and her hudband. 
Such are French manners* 

On the following morning, induced t>y the example of tlie land- 
lord, and .by the beauty of the rLung sun, I rose early, and ao- 

s 2 
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companied by my host, walked into the fields round the village. The 
environs of Ancennis appeared to me extremely lieautiful ; wine-* 
ther from the mqre effect .of novelty, or that they really were so, 
I know not. Some of the. neater cottages were situated in gar^ 
dens very carefully cultivated, and so much in the style of Eng- 
land, that, but for some characteristic frivolities, I could scarcely 
bdieve my self in France. In every garden, or orchard^ I invari- 
ably observed one tree distinguished above the rest; it had usually 
a seat around its trunk, and where its top was large enough, a 
railed seat, or what is called in America a look-out, amongst its 
branches. I had the curiosity to ascend to some of these, for 
the garden gates were invariably only latched, and small pieces 
of wood were nailed to the trunk, so as to assist the asceint of the 
women. The branches, which formed the look-out, were carved 
with the names of the village beauties, and in one of die seats- 1 
found a French novel, and a very pretty paper work-box. I saw 
enough to conclude, that Ancennis was not without the charac** 
teristic French elegance ; and I must once for all say, that the 
manners of Marmontel are founded in nature, and that the daugh* 
ters of the yeomanry and humbler farmers in France have an ele- 
gance, a vivacity, and a pleasantry, which i& no where to be 
found out of France. 

On my return I found ^Mademoiselle Sillery at the break&st 
table ; and in answer to her inquiries as to the object of my walk» 



iaformed her of my observatbns; SUbie replied, that thej were: 
xety Mrell founded, and added a fcasoa for it which seemed to me 
very satisfactory. -*^The French girls/' said abei> " all at leais* 
who learn to- read; are formed to ^ufi degaoce and sofkiess by the 
very element.<^ of their education; their bfavs^K)!^ is 'MatQiaidieU 
and La Belle Asseitihl^e, the last, one .of the prettiest novels ia 
France, lliey are thus taught. lo:Ke with iJaeir letters, and theM 
Improve in gaUant<^y as they improve in reading; anjd>^I:wiU venr 
ture to say/^ continued this elegant giiil,.;^^ that by diis method 
of instruction we make a. greater progvess than your ladies in 
America. An alphabet is soon. learned wheile there ia ai loye-atoi:^ 
at the end of it..'* ... . 



^ We shortly afterward!^ rwuned our ptogDe^s, . and passed 
through a coimtry of the same hind . as on l^e precodi^g day, 
alteraate hill and v^ky. The Amo^ as described by the T9scap 
poets, for I havO' never seen it^ must b^r. a strbng resemblance 
to the Loire from Ancennis to Angers ; nbdiing ^a^p b§ more beau« 
tiiul than the i»tural distribution. of lawn,, "wood^ bill and valley, 
wlnlst the river, which borders this sbeoctfy, is e^er giving it a 
new Ibnn by its. serpentine shape. The fi^ojunte imagcp in the 
landscapes of the ancient painters heise meet the: eye aJlmost every 
league : cattle resting under liie shade» and^att^ntivi^y eyeing the 
river, whilst the country around is of a nature and character, 
which the £mcy of a poet would select for the.hauQt of Dian and 
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her huntresses. The peaffiditryy as many of them as we met» 
seemed to have that life and spirits the suHe result of comfort ; if 
they were not invariably well clothed, they seemed at least suffix 
cienljy so for the climate of the province. The youoger women 
had dark complexiobs and shining black eyes ; their shapes were 
generally good, ai)d their air and vivacity, even in the lowest 
ranks, such as peculiarly characterize the French people. If ad- 
dressed, they were rather obUging than respectful, and had all of 
them a compliment on their totigues' end. It was not indeed easy 
to get rid of them with a mere word or question. I mast add^ 
however, that I ani here describing their manner towards Mr. 
Younge and myself. Towards the ladies it was somewhat di£* 
ferent. When Madame or Mademoiselle spoke ^o them, they 
seemed modest and respectful in tibe extreme ; to the lfttter> in- 
deed, they were more femiliar, and many of tiiem, on giving the 
adieu after a ten minutes' conversation, very prettily embraced 
her, gently putting their arms Tound her neck, and kissing the 
left shoulder; a form of salutation very common in the Prench 
provinces. In a 'word, the more I saw of the French charjicter, 
the more did I wisb that the more weij^y and valuable qualities 
of the English and American charttcter, their honesty and their 
sincerity, werte accompanied by the gentleness, the grace, the 
affectionate benevolence, which cfaaract^ise the Frehch: manners. 

Ingrande, where we dined, is Ae last town of the province 
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of Bretagne, on the Loire, and thenceforwards we had entered 
Anjou. It is a to^n of jabove three hundred houses, built round 
the base of a sandy hillock, the church being on the hill. The 
houses ure intermingled with trees, and the oountry very prettilj 
planted. It is not to be expected that the habitedons in such a 
town could be any thing better than cottages; hut they were tole* 
Tably clean, and not very rutnous^ , . 



We had now passed through the province q£ Bretagne. laa it fiea 
along the Loire, md it is but justice to say^ that in point of nar 
tural scenery, in the wildness and trancfiiillky which constitufte 
what I should term the romance of landscapey it exceeds every 
thing in Europe. Along the banks of the Loire^ France has 
meac; ows, the verdure of which will not sink in comparison with 
those of England. Along the banks of the Loire, moreover, 
France has woodlands, and lawns» and an intermixture of wood 
and water, and of every possible variety of suii&ce, which no 
country in the world but France can pTOducp^ The lioire is 
perhaps the only river in Europe which is bordered by hills and 
hillocks, and which, in so long a course^ so seldom passes ^[irdu^b 
a mere dead level. Accordingly, from the earliest. times of the 
French monarchy, the rising grounds of the Loire have been 
selected for the sites of castles,, monasteries, aUieys^ and cha* 
teaux, and as the possessors have superadded Art to Nature, this 
natural beauty of the grounds has been iiKq>roving from ag;e to> 
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agB. The Mcmks have been iinmemarially celebmted for their 
skill as well in tfae.choicie of situations as in their improvement of 
natural advantages; their leisure, and their taste, improved by 
learning, have natur^ly been employed, on the scenes of their 
residence, on their vineyards and their gardens. Innumerable 
;are the still remaining vestiges of their taste and of their industry, 
and I have a most sincere satisfaction in thus doing them justice ; 
in thus bearing my testimony, that, so fair from being the drones of 
the land, there is- no part of a province u*^hich they possessed, but 
what they have -improved. The scenery along the Loire has a 
oharkcteF Which I should think could not be found in any other 
kingdooi, and on any other river. Towns, windmills, steeples, an- 
cient castles and abbeys still entire, : and others with nothing re- 
maining but their lofty walls ; hills covered with vines, and alter- 
nate woods and com-^fields — altogether fonp a landscape, or ra- 
ther a chain of landscapes, which remind one of a poem, tind suc- 
cessively refresh, delight, animate, and exalt the imagination. Is 
there any one oppressed with grief for the loss of friends^ or what 
•is still more poignantly felt, for their ingratitude and unkindness.^ 
let him traverse the banks of the Loire; let him appeal from man 
to Natcire, from a world of passion and vioe, to scenes of groves, 
meads, and flowera. His must be no con^mon £>orrow who woukl 
not ibi|pet it on the banks of the Loire. 

After a short rest at Chantoce, a> village of the same rank and 
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character with Mauves, we arrived at Angers, where we pro- 
posed to remain till the following Monday, having arrived there 
on the Thursday evening. We had scarcely reached the inn, 
before a gentleman of the name of Mons. de Corseult, to whom 
we had sent forwards our letters from Nantes, addressed himself 
to us, and insisted that we should continue onr journey to his 
house, about half a mile on the other side of the town. The 
ladies at length acceded to this proposal, on the condition that 
our horses, servants, &c. should be sent back to the inn, and 
that ourselves only should be the visitors of Mons. de Cdrseult. 



CHAR XIL 



Angers — Sifaation — Antiquity and Face of the TtMn — Grand 
Cathedral— ^Markets — Prices of Pr&oisians — Public WaUcs-^ 
Manners and Diversions of the Inhabitants — Departure from 
Angers — Country between Angers and SaumurSaumur^ 



WE had intended to have reposed ourselves at Angers, but 
Mons. de Corseult, having been very ktely married, had hia 
house daily full of visitors, and as we were strangers, parties were 
daily made for us^ Whatever time I could steal from this unin- 
termitting round, I employed in walks to the town, and in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Younge generally accompanied me, but I 
was sometimes fortunate enough to be honoured with Mademoi- 
selle St.^ SiUery, an happiness of which I should have been more 
sensible, had it not usually tempted the intrusion of some cox- 
comb» who converted a tour of ixj^ormatioa into a mere lounge of 
levity and senseless, gallantry.. How miserable would have beea 
an English ^rl, of the beauty and wit of dus young lady, with 
such gallants ! Or is^ it with ladies as with the poet in Don 
Quixotte— are love- and flattery sweet, though they may come 
^om a fool and a madman ? I should hope not, or at least with. 
MademoiseUe St SiUery. 



Jfib^Mfjpijkei 'fadweF^ of ^le^e^ijEitru^o^Ss !W6 j»ad tiro oc t|tree 
|di9i0iint fvidl(s FtbKovigb Aiiger^ in w^ieh the qyincfsity of ^ade* 
fDdiselb' wtia 9f nraeh- . ui^e' tb jM^ He teuit be lews r^h^H: A psoij 
jv|i6'Q9uld be implied even by !the taipst ibintite intmrogatywarfif 
an' btl|dMme;vk>itaan« ' Madi^inol^eUe ' St^ Sillefjr, sis if re^elv^ 
to 'be ignoTHPt (^ DQthtpg» pi(t tHe ilip^St endless qu^stioiiiS to thiM^ 
who aQeompaniid us a|KHi^ the towns md with tinie FtftnchgiBd^ 
tontry, die angers even exceeded Uie.(|uestidns» I*had little t4 
ido^bnt* to look and to listen. 



Angers is situiated in a plain, which, in the distance being 
ftinged with wood, and being very fertUe ill coto [and me0Aow, 
•wants inothiii^<^ the richness and beauty whiohiSeeQi to^chasae* 
-terize thb part of the pro^iqce. It is parted into' two ^ya mm 
called ihe Mayeniw, which is ^ a small. branch of .the.Loirei and 
again fitUs into the main river about five miles, from the town. 
The French, like the Dutch, seemed to be peculiaily attadied to 
this kind of site, having a river nm through their towaos, one half 
being buflt on one side, and one on the ofdier. The water of the 
Mayenne is so harsh, that it cannot be drunk or used ibr eo<^ 
ery, and wereit not for the proximity of the I^re, and sooie 

» 

aqueducts, Angers, though built on a river, must necessarily be- 
come desolate for want of water. The same: improvidence is vi<* 
sible in many towns in France, and still more in' Holland. 
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.1 

The walls roand this city were buflt by King John of England^ 
and though six centuries have dapsed, are still nearly entire. 
Pait of them were indeed demolished by Louis the Eighth, but 
they were restored in their original (brm by his successor, and re- 
main a proof of the durable style of building of that Age (1330). 
The -civile of Angers was built at ^ the same time. It is situated 
on airock which overhangs the river, and though now in decay, 
has still a very striking appearance. The wialls are lofty and broad, 
the towers numerous, and the fosses deep. They are cut out of 
the solid rock, and must have required long and ingenious labour. 

« 

The cathedral of Anjou, the inner part of which exactly re- 
sembles Westminster Hall, is chiefly celebrated for containing the 
monument of Margaret of Anjou,. the queen of Henry the Sixth 
of England. This woman was in every respect a per£ect heroine, 
and worthy of her illustrious father, Ren^, King of Sicily. She 
was taken prisoner in the battle of Tewkesbury, and immediately 
committed to the Tower^ from which she was. ransomed by Louis 
the Eleventh of France* This King, however, who was never 
known to forget himself, and act oth»wise than selfishly, had a 
very different motive than humanity for this apparent generosity : 
having gained possession of the person of Margaret, he . immer 
diately rendered her his own prisoner, and caused her father to be 
informed that if he wished to ransom her, he must give up all' hi& 
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hereditary rights to the duchies of Anjou and Lorrain. So ten- 
derly did Ren6 love hb daughter, that he made the sacrifice ^th- 
out hesitation. The history of this princess, as collected from the 
French memoirs, has an air rather of romance than of real his- 
tory. Though the English historians all concur in her praise, 
they seem to know very little of her. A remark here suggested 
itself: that the best of the English historians seem totally to have 
overlooked all the French records, and to have confined them- 
selves to the writers of their, own country. 

' The general appearance of Angers does not correspond with 
the magnificence of its walls, its castle, and its cathedral. Its 
size is respectable ; there are six parish churches, besides monas- 
teries and chapters, and the inhabitants are estimated at 50,000. 
The streets, however, iare very narrow, and the houses, mean, 
low, and huddled : diere is the less excuse fi>r this, as ground 
is i^entifiil and cheap ; there is scarcely a good house inha- 
bited within the walls. The towns in France difier iii this 
respect very considerably from those in England : in a princ^>al 
town in England you will invariably find a considerable number of 
good houses, where retired merchants and tradesmen live in the 
ease and el^(anc6 of private gentlemen. There is nothing of this 
kind in the French towns. Every house is a shop, a warehouse^ 
amagasdne, or a lodging house. I do not believe that there is 
one merchant of indepiendent fortune now resident within the 



aamr'mi&tss^lsntaiBi. <jmracter bf .t^W'twci.ldiig^ttik: Ju iRiigiNid, 
(N6dtev9niia:Amienea» tbsre aifi fetritvMe«p»«ii long rdndfeotj iiii.» 
4iiwii» inthout hftvwgi^obtaiiied. «< su^ctenoy lo ledre; rwUkt Uis 
IiBRck. towns bebg comptmitiyely poor, ^ndtheif tiade coiop^r 
teti«tly iDittgiiifioaot, the French tradearaan >can fleldom do. mote 
AbA <fibtaiB: asoMity suhsisteAo^ by his budmess. In all thc^ bt$( 
-EnsfichitMras, the tnid€Binen;haye mc^e the elt of cbaadlers ihra 
of great dealers. There are abaolutdy no inteiior towns in Fn^ice 
like Norwich, Manchester, and Birmingham. In some of their 
(uwdffd nmwifecitariiig plages, there may indeed be one or two 
<|>iinc]pal imen and. respectable houses; but neither these men nor 
•their horae^are.of such nvonber and quality, as to give any dig* 
mty . or beauty to. .their towns beyond . mere places <^ trade. The 
French. aoGordin^y, judging firom what they see at home, have a 
^very contemptible idea of the term merchant ;. arid if a foreign, trar 
"veller oiAoB dass should wish to be admitted into, good company, 
4et him pass by any other name than that of a marchand or nego- 
.dant. To say. all in a word, this dass of Ibralgners are apedtfi- 
cally excluded fiwn admission at court. 



. 1 vi^itedthe market, which in Angers, and I beUeve tfaroaglMNit 
F^^ncev is held on Sunday. >Tln8 is one of the circumstanoes from 
wUch a fitireigner would be very apt^to form a wr(mg estimate of the 
French ohatacter^ which now, whatever it m^ht be, is decidadly 
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religious^ Btitilib IlMarai'Gftthidki hare evier coniidefdiSandaf as ^ 
at-oQce a dajof fedtmty na^ah^^Auy} they have ncir jcrspte^ iheKK- 
Ibpe, to ^g and dance, and to hold their marketoicw^^iiBdaj;'' all) 
they abstain from is the heavier kind of work — labour in the fields 
and warehouses. A French towny iherefiDfre, is nevet sogay^as^on a 
Smday.. I inquired the prides ^f pro^^isiotui^ B^ef «ai<i4nQttmt 
are about 8d. per pound ; a fowL&i^* ; and tiirkitfif/^hMittBeaBaiir-^ 
&oml8d.to 8Si ; biead is aboat^lfi{i'a>poi»id{^ andirvegtta)?^^ 
greens, 8ct. cheap to a> degree. A good-iicMise^ iin /Askgers idbmiti 
MX Louis per year, and aniiantton fitfor n pnMtt>'(fi)r. there' ar0' 
someof thetn,. bat without miAlniitiaitii^^ 

incbdittg from thirty to forty" acres cif la«dtdt^iiti tile w^ I 
have no doubt but that any one might^hve at Angers^ on 35Q IjOUuu 
per annum, as well, as" in England ferfour tidies^ thci amount.- And^ 
were! to live in. France^ I known^ plabe*! ^iMUld^pmftKr-tothei 
environs of libis town. The dtmate", in tMs part c€ Frailcei lA de^^ 
%hdtil beyond description. The highhva^lt of hdA^en^is gImI' 
in ethereal blue, and the sun seta with u glory whic^ isinconoeiv^ 
able to those who have only liyed m- more northerly i^egioiiBtj ferJ 
week after week this weather never varies^ the rains ^dme^dn-at^ 
oncae, and then cease till the following season. Qlie tempest^^K^A^i 
rtuse the fogs firom the ocean have no influbnee 'here,' and' they «Mi 
strangers iikewise to that hot moisture whidh ' produtes tM peMi-^i 
kntial fevera 'in England and America; There .are sometinijw 
indeed heavy thmider stotmsr, when the clouds 'bunt; and »*potty^ 
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down torrents of rain ; but the storm ceaaes in a few minutes, and 
the heavens, under the influence o{ a powerful sun, resume their 
beauty and serenity. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Angers (I speak still with re- 
feraice to its aptitude for the residence of a foreigner, for I con- 
fess this dream hung very strongly on my imagination) is fertile to 
a degree, and as £ir as I could understand, is very cheap. Evwy 
house, as I have before said, without the walls, has its garden, and 
all kind of fniits and vegetables were in the greatest plenty. The 
fences around the gardens of the villages were very fantastically 
interwoven with the. wreaths of the vine, which would sometimes 
creep up the trunk of a tree, and sometimes hang over the case- 
ments. Nothing, can be more delightful than the vine when 
flourishing in all this unbridled wildness of its natural luxuriance^ 
and aa if justly sensible of its beauty, the French cottagers con- 
vert it to the double purpose of ornament or utility. Whilst tra- 
velling along, my spirits frequently felt the cheering influence of 
the united images of natural beauty and of human happiness. 
Often have J seen the weary labourer sitting under a sunny wall, 
his head shaded by the luxuriant branches of the vine, the purple 
fruit of which furnished him with his simple meal. Bread and 
firuit is the constant summer dinner of the peasantry of the Loire. 
Upon this subject, the general plenty of the country, I should 
not have forgotten to mention, that in the proper season partridges 
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and hared are in great plenty, and being fed on the heath lands 
of Bretagne and Anjou, are said to have the best flavour. An 
Englishman will scarcely believe, that whilst he is paying 12«. 
a couple for fowls, half a guinea for a turkey, seven shillings for a 
goose, &c. &c. : whilst such I say are the market prices in Lon- 
don, the dearest price in the market of Angers is lOd. a couple 
for fowls, a shilling a couple for ducks, 1^. 6d. for a goose. As 
to the quality of these provisions, the veal and the mutton being' 
fed in the meadows on the Loire, are entirely as good as i^ Eng- 
land ; but the beef, not being in general use except for soups and 
stews, is of a very inferior kind. Wood is the only articte which 
is dear; but an Englishman in this country would doubtless rise 
above the prejudices around him, and burn coal, of which there 19 
a great plenty in every part of France. 

* 

I must not take leave of Angers without mentioning, that it' 
was a favourite station of the Romans, who, like the monks, 
always consulted natural beauty in the site of the towns and per- 
manent encampments. Many remnants of this people are still 
visible: some of the arches of an aqueduct are yet enqre, and 
without a guide speak Jtheir own origin^ 

* 

Accompanied by Mr. Younge and Monsieur de Corseult, I vi- 
sited the Caserne and the National School. Tlie Caserne was 
formerly a Riding School of general reputation, and is one of the 

u 
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moat superb buildings of the kind in the world. Peter the Great 
of Russia was here instructed in the equestrian art, and many 
other illustrious men are on its list of scholars. The National 
School has nothing worthy of peculiar remark. Angers before 
the Revolution was celebrated as a seat of literature; its uni- 
versity, founded in 1246, was only inferior to that of Paris ; and 
its Academy of Belles Lettres, founded in 1685, was the first 
after that of the Nation. The chapel of the university is now a 
gallery for paintings. The professors of these fiterary institutions 
have very competent salaries : the sciences taught are Mathema- 
tics, Medicine, Natural and Experimental Philosophy, and the 
Fine Arts, The best quality, however, of these institutions is 
that the instructions, such as they are, are gratuitous ; the doors 
are open to "all who choose to enter them ; those only who can 
afford it are expected to pay. 

Angers, being so near La Vendee, suffered much by the 
Chouans, and still retains many mclanchoty traces of the siege 
which it had to maintain. The people, with feelings which are bet* 
ter conceived than expressed, spoke with great reluctance on their 
past sufferings : there seems indeed one great maxim at present 
current in France, and this is to forget the past as if it had never 
happened. A foreigner is sure to offend, who interrogates them 
upon any thing connected with the horrible Revolution. 
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Nothing can be more delightful than the environs of Angers, 
M hether for those who walk or ride. The country is tliickly en- 
closed, and on each side of the river varied with hill and dale, 
with woodland and meadow. The villages and small towns along 
the whole bank of the Loire are numerous, and invariably pic- 
turesque and beautiful. In the vicinity of Angers the vineyards 
are very frequent, and cover the hills, and even the valleys, with 
their luxuriance : nothing can be more beautiful than the natural 
festoons which are formed by their long branches as they pfoject 
Qver the road, and when the grapes are ripe, the landscape want3 
nothing of perfect beauty. The peasantry, the Vigherons as they 
are called, live in the midst of their vineyards : their habitations 
are usually excavated out of the rocks and small hillocks on which 
they grow their vines, and as these hillocks are usually composed* 
of strata of chalk, the cottages are dry and comfortable. Some 
of them, as seen from the road, being covered even over their 
doors by the vine branches, had the appearance of so many nests, 
and as many of them as had two stories, were picturesque in the 
extreme. Upon the whole, the condition of the peasantry in this 
part of France is very comfortable : they are temperate, unceas- 
ingly gay, and sufficiently clad ; their wants are few, and there- 
fore their labour, added to the fertility of the soil, is sufficient to 
satisfy them. They repine not for luxuries of which they can 
have no notion. 



We took leave of Monsieur de Corseult on the Wednesday in- 
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Stead of the Monday, but he insisted upon accompanying us on 
horseback halfway to Saumur, where we proposed sleeping. The 
ladies could not but accept this obliging ofifer, and the information 
which Mons. de Corseult was enabled to ^ve us, rendered hia 
society equally agreeable to Mr. Younge and myself. We learned 
from this gentleman, that though Anjou is reputed to have a great 
proportion of heath and barren land, it does not yield to any 
province in France either for beauty or fertility- As much of it 
as lays along the Loire, I have already had occasion to describe, 
and what we were now passing through was not a whit behind it« 
Every village was most romantically situated ; some in orchards, 
some in fenced gardens, some in corn«fields, and others in vales 
and in recesses on each side of the road. The com being ripe, 
* added much to the beauty of the landscape. In some fields the 
reapers were at work, and the harvest was going on with true 
French gaiety. Sometimes we would see them dancing in the 
field; sometimes sitting round some central tree sporting and 
gamboling with the women and girla, I never saw a scene in Eng- 
land which could enter into compaiison with a French harvest. 
I was sorry, however, to see that the women had more than their 
due share of the labour; they reaped, bound, and loaded. Some 
of the elder women were accordingly very coarse, but the girls 
were spirited, and pleasing. They nodded to us whenever we 
caught their eyes, and if we stopt our horses, would come to us^ 
at whatever distance, as if to satisfy our inquiries. 
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We happened to pass an estate which was for sale, and the 
house being at hand, inquired the price and particulars. There 
were six hundred acres of land, a good house, and the purchase* 
money was five thousand pounds English. Four huncked acres 
were arable, the other wood and heath. In England, the price of 
sudi an estate would have been at least twenty thousand pounds. 
The land, though stony, was good, and under the hands of a to* 
terable farmer, might have cleared the purchase-money in five 
years. There was a trout stream and fish-ponds, and the whole 
country was even infested with game. The chateau itself would 
certainly have required some repairs ; it was large and rambling, 
and seemed to have more wood than brick. The land, however^ 
was richly worth the money four timea over.. 

We reached Saumur very late in the evening : it is a sonall,. but 
very pretty town, on the southern bank of ike Loire. There 
are here two bridges over the river ; the one* from the northern 
shore to an island in the middle of the river ; the other from the 
island to the southern shore. Saumur was formerly a fortified 
city, and though the fortifications are now. neglected and in per-» 
feet ruin, it still maintains its rank as- a military town^ and the 
names of travellers are formally required, and formally registered., 
^he inn at which we put up was very comfortabks ; but the beds^ 
were so scented with lavender as to prevent me from sleeping.. 
Here likewise, I had the happiness of being again waited upon by 
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females. A young woman, the daughter of the landlord, not 
only lighted me to my room, hut took her seat at the window, 
and retained it till she saw that I was in bed. The French women 
have none of that bashful modesty which characterises, the women 
of England and America. Before getting into bed I was about 
to close a door, which I perceived half open at the extremity of 
the room opposite to that occupied by my bed ; but Felice pre- 
vented me, by informmg me that her sister and herself were to 
sleep there, and as a further proof, shewing me the bed. ** Then 
I must leave my own chamber-door open," said I. ^^ Certainly,'' 
said she, ^' if you are not afraid of my sifter and me : I have only 
to see if Madame and Mademoiselle are in want of any thmg, and 
then I shall come to bed.'' ^^ Where does Mademoiselle sleep ?" 
said I. '* In the same chamber with Monsieur and Madame ; it 
is a double-bedded room, on the first floor, fronting the road ; 
you might have observed the casements of it shaded with the 
barberry tree. But you seem curious as to Mademoiselle. Per- 
haps there is a petite affaire of the heart between you. Well, 
Heayen Uess Monsieur, and may you dream that you are walk- 
ing with your love in the corn-fields !" Saying thb, the sprightly 
girl left me with the characteristic trip of French gaiety. I had 
the curiosity to remain awake till her sister and herself passed 
through my chamber to their own. The girls laughed as they 
went through the room, and had not even the modesty (for so I 
must call it) to dose &eir own doon It remained a third part 
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open during the whole night ; and as they talked in bed, they pre- 
vented my sleep. One of these young women might be twenty ; 
the other, though tall, could not be more than fourteen. 

I rose early in the morning with the purpose of a walk in the 
fields around the town, and finding Felice was going to fetch some 
milk from a village about half a mile distant, I accompanied her. 
It is needless to say that she played off all the coquetries which 
are natural to French girls in whatev-er station. By dint of fre* 
quent questions, however, I collected from, her some useful in* 
formation. I had adopted it as a pule, to. obtain information on 
three points in every Frenchtown or village where I might happen 
to stop — ^the price of provisions, the price of land, and the price of 
house-rent. The price of provisions at Saumur, as I learned 
from this girl, was very cheap : beef, not very good, that is, not 
very fat, about lid. (English)/ per pound; mutton and veal about 
2d. ; — two fewls 8d. ; two ducks lOd. ; geese and turkies from 
1^ 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; — ^fuel, as much as would serve three fires for 
the year, about 5/. ; — a house of two stories and garrets, two 
rooms in front and two in back in each story,, such being the man**- 
ner in which they are built,, a passage running through the middle, 
and the rooms being on each side — such a house, resembling an 
English parsonage, about five Louis a year ; or with a garden, 
paddock, and orchard, about eight Louis; — butter Sd. per pound; 
cheese 4d. ; and milk a halfpenny a quart. According to the; 
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best estimate I could make, a family, consisting of a man, his 
wife, three or four children, two maid^^sen^ants, a man-servant, 
and three horses, might be easily kept at Saumur, and in its 
neighbourhood, for about 100/. a year. I am fully persuaded 
that I am rather over than under the mark* The country im- 
mediately about Saumur is as lively and beautiful as the town 
itself. It chiefly consists of com^^fields studded with groves, or 
rather tufts of trees, and divided by green fences, in which were 
pear and apple-trees in full bearing. The fields near the town had 
paths around them and across them, where the towas^folk, as I un- 
derstood from my informer, were accustomed to walk in the even- 
ing, and which, the com bemg ripe and high, were ^easantly 
recluse, Felice and myself crossed three or four of them, and 
if I may Judge from the little scrupulosity with which she ran 
amongst the com^ the proprietors of the lands must gain little 
from their fields being the customary promenade of their towns- 
men. One thing, however, I have observed peculiar to the 
landholders in France — ^that wherevCT the free use of their pro- 
perty can contribute in any thing to the enjoyment of others ; 
wherever their fields, or even their parks and gardens, lie conve- 
nient for a promenade, liiose fields, parks, and gardens, are 
thrown open, and whatever they contain, flowers, fruits, and 
seats, are all at the public disposal. A Frenchman ne^r thinks 
of stopping up a bye-path, because it passes within half a mile of 
his window ; a Frendiman never thinks of raising the height of 
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his own wall, in order to interrupt tbe prospect c£ his neighbour. 
One quality, in a few words, pervades all the actions, all the 
words, and all the thoughts of a Frenchman — a general bencr 
volence, an anxious kindness, which is daily making sacrifices to 
oblige and even assist others. 

Upon my return to the inn, I found Mademoiselle at th? 
breakfast table, which was set in a hack room fronting a very 
pleasant garden. She rallied me pleasaptly enough, but as I 
thought with an air of pique, upon my morning walk and my fair 
companion, and Fehce happening to enter the room, mk^ her 
how she should like a foreign husband. *^ Very well. Mademoi- 
selle,'' . rtplied the girl with great innocence, "after I had taught 
him .to talk in French: and I believe you are of the mi»^ opiniQu^ 
MademoisdUe,'' added she .with more peiftness. Mademoiselle, 
with true French dexterity, here dropt a cup on the floor, and 
thus saved the necessity of reply, and furnished an excuse for the 
confusion into which tbe girl's impertinence had evidaitly thrown 
her. Shall I confess that my vanity was gratified, but I will defy 
any one to travel through France^ without becoming something 
of a coxcomb* 



Having resumed oiyr journey, /we proceeded merrily, under a 
cheering. sun refreadied byf& moirning breeze, .on the road for 
Tours, through les Trois Volets,: and Langes. ' The .roadrwaa 
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Still along the banks of the Loire, and continued oq the son them* 
side till we reached Cbousay, a very sweet village, about twelve 
miles from Saumur. We had here a repast of breads grapes, and 
H sweet wine peculiar to the country, but the name of which I 
have not noted ; and though together with* our servants we drank 
nearly four quart bottles, and ate a good quantity of grapes and 
bread, our reckoning did not exceed seven francs. Nothing incieed 
surprised me s6 much* as the uncommon cheapness in this country. 
Tlie country to Chousay had a very near resemblance to what we 
had passed through the preceding day,, except that it was more 
hilly, and the hills being clothed in vines, more beautiful. Oa 
some of these lulls, moreover, amidst groves or tufts of trees, and 
lawns extending down the declitity, were some very pretty cha*- 
teaus, which being white and clean, looked gay and animated 
Tlie landscape, indeed^ seemed to improve upoa us as we advane- 
ed ; every mile was as charming as the preceding, but every mile 
began to have a new character. Sometimes the river ran through 
a plain in which the peasants were gathering in their harvest, to 
the very brink of the water. Sometimes, the banks on each side 
were covered with forests, from the centre^ of which were visible 
steeples, villas, windmills, and abbeys. At Chousay, I saw the 
cleanly way in which the Vignerons of the Loire bruise their 
grapes. Iiji Spsdn and Portugal, they are put into a mask tub, 
and the juice is trodden from them by the bare feet of men, wo* 
men, and girls hired for the purpose : here the practise b to use a 
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i0iroodeii pestle. The .grapes being coUedtod and picked, are put 
into a large vat, ^^here they are bruised in the manner I have 
mentioned, and are thence carried to the press. The vintage had 
not indeed as yet begun, but I saw the process performed on a 
small quantity of grapes, which had been ripened in a garden. 
Every vineyard proprietor, besides his stock-fruit, has some pe« 
ciiliar species of grape from Vhich he makes the wine for his own 
use and that of his immediate friends: these grapes are very care- 
fully picked and culled, smd none but the roundest and best are 
thrown into the tub. Hie wine thus made is infinitely superior 
to the stock-wine for sale : wben old, it is not inferior to Hock, 
and I believe is frequently sold as such by the foreign purchasers. 

Our next post was Planchoury, a ^mall village, which we reach- 
icd about six o'clock in the ^evening, and where we agreed to re- 
main for the night, that our horses might have a rest, wliich they 
jseemed to require. Our inn here was a iarm-bouse. We had for 
our supper a couple of roasted fowls, and a dish which I had ne- 
^er seen before, some new wheat boiled with pepper and salt. It 
was so savoury, and .1 have reason to believe so wholesome, that 
1 have frequently taken it since. I can say from experience, that 
it is a powerful sudorific, and very efficacious in a cold. I must 
J30t forget to mention that I slept oq some straw, in a kind pf hay- 
Joft, and to the best of my memory never slept more delightfully. 
When I opened my razor case on the following morning, I found 

x2 
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a paper, upon unrolling of which I found a ringlet of hair, with 
the word Felice on the envelope. Once for all, the French wo- 
men can think of nothing but gallantry, and live for nothing but 
love. Sweet girl, I will keep thy ringlet, and when weary of the 
world, will remember thee, and acknowledge that life may still 
have a charm. 



We remained at Planchoury till the noon of the following day, 

4 « 

when we resumed our journey, with the intention of dining at 
Tours. From Planchoury throughout the whole way to Tours, 
the scenery exceeded all the powers of description. The Loire 
polled its lovely stream thrdugh groves, meads, and flowers. On 
both sides was a border of meadow clad in the richest green, va- 
ried sometimes by hills which hung over the river, the sides of 
these hills robed in all the rich livery of the ripemng grape, and 
the towers and battlements of castles just surmounting the woods 
in which they were embosomed. How deUghtful must it be to 
wander in a summer^s evening along these lovely banks, far from 
the din of the distant world, and where the deep tranquillity is 
only interrupted by the song of the nightingale, the whistle of the 
swain returning from labour, or the carol of the milkmaid as she is 
filliri^ her pail. Surely man was formed most peculiarly to relish 
the charms of Nature. Would Heaven grant me my fondest 
wish, it would be to wander with * ♦ ♦ ♦ on the banks of the 
Inoire. How sweetly, and even justly, did Felice express the 
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true image of love, when she wished me the goldea dream,. — that 
I was wandering with my love in the porn«>fields of Saumur; 

We passed through Langeais^ a smcJl town, celebrated for its* 
melons, with which it supplies Paris, and all France* This town, 
was known to the Romans, hy wbohi it was called ;Alingavia. 
We stopped to .'examine its castle,, which -is celebrated in the 
history ;of France, as the scene of the ^jkarrtago' .of ^Charles the 
Eighth and Anne of Bretagne. The caMe^ las may be expected^^ 
18 now in ruins; but enough remains of it» to prove its former 
ina^ntficence. It frowns with much . subliniitfy iiva the subject 
land. I never remember to hav« passed through a more lovely 
.country, more varied scenery, abounding inVi)iea,.cQm, iQeadQw> 
wood, and water, than the whole of the road betweeaa. Saumur 
and Tours. Well might Queen Mary of Scotland exclaim^ when 
kaving the vines and flowera of Fiance for her Scotch kingdom,. 
^ Dear, delighful land, must , I indeed leave thee f Gay, lovely 
France, shall I never see thee more T^ 



We reached Tours somewhat later than we expected^ Accord^ 
ing to our previous arrangenient, we were to stay there only the 
whole of the following day, but we again broke our resolution,, 
and extended our time from one day to. three^ I envy not that 
man's heart who can tmveL France by h& watch. 



CHAP. xm. 

Tours — Situation and general Appearance of it — Origin if iht 
Name of Huguenots — Cathedral Church of St. Martin — The 
Quay—Markefs^PubUc Walk — Classes of Inhabitants — En* 
virons — Expences of Living — Departure from Tours — Country 
hetween Tours and Amboisc 



WE remained at Tours three days, and though nearly the 
^hole of this time was occupied in an unceasing walk over the 
town and environs, I was 'stiU unwearied, and my subject still 
«mexhau8ted« 

Nothing can he more charming than the situation of this town. 
Imagine a plain between two rivers, the Loire and the Cher, and 
this plain subdivided into compartments of every variety of culti- 
vated land, corn-fields studded with fruit-trees, and a range of 
hills in the distance covered with vineyards to their top, whilst 
every eminence has its villa, or abbey, or ruined tower. The cities 
in Prance, at least those on the Loire, have all somewhat of a 
rural character ; this may be imputed to their comparative want 
of tliat trade and manu&ctures, which in England, and even ia 
America, convert every thing in the vicinity of a town into 
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storre^yards. In France, trade has more room than she can well 
fill, and therefore has no occasion to trespass beyond her limits^ 
Tliere are few towns but have larger quays than their actual com- 
merce requires, and still fewer but what have mare manufactories 
than they have capitals to keep them in work.. 

The general appearance of Tours, when first entered by a travel^ 
ler, is brisk, gay, and clean-; » great part of it having been burnt 
down during the reign of the unfortunate Louis^ nearly the whole of 
the main stneet was lakl out and rebuilt at the expence of that Mo- 
narch. What before was close and narrow, was then widened 
.and rendered pervious to a direct current of air. The houses are 
built of a white stone, so as to give this part of the town a perfect 
resemblance toBath^ Some of them, moreover, are spacious and 
elegant, and all of them neat, and with every external appearance 
of comfort. The tradesmen have every appearance of being in 
more substantial circumstances than is usual with the French pro-* 
vincial dealers ; their houses^ therefore4 are neat and in good re^*^ 
pair, the windows are not patched with paper,, the wood- work is> 
fresh painted, £md the pavement kept clean. 

The name of the Huguenots, a party which so fittally divided 
France during three reigns, originated in one of the gates of thiii 
^ty, which is called the Hugon gate, from Hugo, an ancient 
count of Tours. In the popular superstition and nursery tales * 
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of the cottRtry, tiiis Hugo is converted into a being somewhat 
between a fairy and a fiend, and even the illustrious De Thou has 
not disdained to make mention of this circumstance : ^' Cmaro 
duniy' says this celebrated historiani '* Hugo Rex celtbratur^ qui 
noctu Pomceria civitatis obequitare^ et obvios homines pulsare et 
rapere dicitur" Be this as it may, the party of the Huguenots, 
according to Davila, having originated in this ci^, they were 
thence called Huguenots, as a term of derision and reproach. 

We visited the cathedral, which, with more decency than in 
England, is open at all hours of the day, and is not exhibited for 
money. There might be some excuse for this> where any of the 
subjects of exhibitian are portable, and such as might be carried 
away. But who would feel any disposition to pilfer the wig of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, or the hat of General Monk, in Westminster 
Abbey ? Why, therefore, is not this disgraceful practice thrown 
aside ? Why is a nation coaverted into a puppet-show ? The 
English Minister would doubtless be ashamed to bring the returns 
ef these exhibitions amongst the ways and means of the year ; 
yet it is effectually the same to suffer these taxes to be taken as 
the prices for seeing the public buildings of the nation. There is 
nothbg of this Jiind in America, or in any other kingdom in the 
worid. The cathedral of Tours has nothing to distinguish it ex* 
cept'its antiquity, two beautiful towers, and a library of most 
valuable manuscripts* Amongst these there is a copy of the Pen- 
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tateuch, written in the alphabet of the country, upwards of eleven 
hundred years ago. There is likewise a copy of the four Evange- 
lists, written in Saxon letters, in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, about fifty years after Constantine declared Christianity to 
be the religion of the Roman Empire. Next to the cathedral, 
St. Martin's church is usually shewn to strangers. It is the 
largest church in France, but very dark, damp, and built in a 
very bad taste. The tomb of St. Martin, whom tradition reports 
to be buried here, is behind the great Altar ; it is of black mar- 
ble, and though very simple, is very striking. The ancient kings 
of France used to come to this tomb previous to any of their im- 
portant expeditions, and after having made the usual prayers of 
intercession used to take away the mantle of the Saint as the 
banner under which they were to fight : this mantle still remains. 

« 

The quay is broad, brisk, and elean. Even the French 
merchants seem never to lose sight of the union of pleasure and 
profit: their quays are terraces, and serve them as well for pro- 
menades as for business. One reason, however, for the superiority 
of the French over the English quays, may be, that the French 
Government consider these quays as public and national works, 
and therefore puts them, I believe, under the same system of 
management as the roads. What Government does, and does 
with attention, will be done well, because Government consults 
for the general good; whilst individual proprietors are only actuat- 

Y 
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ed by Uieir own impi^di^te on^eirest. ' If the whaid& {and quays on 
the Thamea had been laid out by the E^glisfh Goverumeut, would 
lliey k^ye aio totally defaced and degjnaded the banks of that noble 
driver? 



. There i^ an exceUent market for provisions; I had not the op- 
fort;u«ity of seeipg it on the maii^et day, but was inlbnaed in 
answer to my inquiries, . that every article was plentiful, and very 
cheap. Wood, which is so dear in every other part of France, i& 
l)^re.v)ery dneap, the country boing overspread with forests, and 
the river furnishing a ready transportation. Houses are good and 
frheap : the rent of a house consis^g. of a ground floor, two sto- 
f ie^ above, and attics, the windows in front of each floor being 
fipom.six to eight, with cpach-hou^^ staUes, garden and orchards^ 
is about 20/. English money, the taxes from 1/. 10s. to 2/., and 
parish .rates about 10^.. annually. I should not forget to mention^ 
ti^l: the gardens, are. large, sometimes two or three acres, encom* 
passed with high wall^ and well planted with fruit-trees, and par*- 
^Quliirly waltrfruit. In th^ b^ck part of these gardens are , usually 
gates ope^ng iuto the fields, which I have before mentioned have 
walks around and across them, Bxid are the common promenade 
of all who choose tf) use them. In the season of harvest or vin-^ 
toge, nothing can be more charming than these walks ; the French 
gpuetyoand siia|)lidty, not to say puerdity, is then, seen in all its 
perfection; it is then. a common sport amongst the ladies and the 
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gallants of the town to chaaeeacb other amongst the staM&ig 
corn, and as they endeavour to keep to the furrows, which are too 
narrow for their feet, the cfaace is generally terminated bj the fieffi 
of the runners, the one over the other; The interest of the faM 
mers cannot but suffer by these firblicsr; but as they partid{]fa'te ill 
the enjoyment, for every one may salute a lady whom he ^nds ini 
the corn, there is no complaint, anfd indeed care is taiken to do ais 
little mischief as possible. In the summer eveningsr the£te> fields 
are almost the sole promenaide; and the Mall,- or public WSlk of 
the town is entirely deserted. On Stmdays, however, the mail 
has its turn, and sdl the beauty of the province, and the £ii^oYi 
of the town, may be seen walking up and down this^ beautiful Ave^ 
nue, being nearly a mile and half in length, and planted on both 
sides with ranges of elms apparently almost as ancient as the 
town. The magistrates are so careful of this ornament of their 
town, that they sufier no one to walk there after rain, and pehal-' 
ties are imposed on every species of nuisance or abuse. 

The society of Tours is infinitely beyond that of any other pro- 
vincial town in France. I have already mentioned, that there are 
some excellent houses within the city, and they are in great num- 
bers in the immediate vicinity. Tours, in this respect, resembles 
Canterbury or Salisbury, in England. It is the fevourite ret#e*l 

« ' 

of such advocates as have made fortunes in dieir profession. The 
noblesse of the province have their balls and assembli^ ahndsC 

y2 
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weekly during the summer months ; and even in the winter, Tours 
is by many preferred to Paris. It would be an unpardonable 
omission, whilst I am upon this subject, not to notice the uncom* 
mon beauty of the younger women ; a beauty, the effect of which 
is much raised by their vivacity, and unwearied gaiety. Love 
and gallantry seem the main business of the town, and whilst we 
were there, we were amused with two or three stories of infideli- 
ties on all sides. There b a very pretty custom at their balls : if a 
lady accepts a partner^ she presents him, if in summer, with a 
flower ; if in winter, with a ribbon of what she has adopted as her 
colour. Every unmarried lady has a colour which she has adopted 
as her own, and which she always wears on some part of her 
dress. 



Tours was formerly celebrated for its sUk manuiactory, and 
Plough of it still remains to invite and to gratify the curiosity of 
a traveller. The attention of the French Government is now un- 
intermittingly occupied in efforts to raise the manufactures of the 
kingdom, but whilst the war makes such large demands, trade must 
necessarily be cramped. The manufactories, however, still conti- 
nue to work, and produce some beautiful flowered damasks, and 
brilliant stuffs. The weavers for the most part work at their own 
houses, and have so much by the piece, the silk being furnished 
them by their employers. The prices vary with tbp pattern 
9Qd quality of the work ; two Uvres per day is the average of 
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whiat can be earned by the weavers. The women weave as well 
as the men, and their earnings may be estimated at about one 
half. Upon the whole, however, these manufactures are in a very 
drooping condition, and are scarcely visible to a foreign visitant, 
unless the immediate object of his inquiry. There is likewise a 
ribbon manufactory, but the ribbons are very inferior to those of 
England. About 1000 persons may be employed in these two 
manu&ctories. 



We visited the castle of Plessis les Tours, which is not more 
than a mile from the city. This chateau was built by that exe- 
crable tyrant, Louis the Eleventh, was his constant residence 
during his life-time, and the scene of his horrible death. This 
monarch is one of those whom all concur in mentioning with exe- 
cration ; Richard of England has found apologists in this ingeni- 
ous age, but no one has come forward to defend the memory of 
the French Tiberius. The castle is built of brick, and is very 
pleasantly situated, being surrounded by woods. In the chapel 
is a portrait of IjOuis the Eleventh ; he is painted as in the act of 
saluting the Virgin Mary, and our Saviour as an infant. His 
features are harsh, and something of the tyrant is legible even, 
through the adulation of the painter. The casjtle, though built 
about 1450, is still perfect in all its parts, and has some lax;ge 
apartments. 
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I believe I have already mentioned^ that when I had occamn 
to stop in any town^ ' which I thought had a primA fack appear- 
ance of being a place of pleasi^t residence or settlement for ft 
foreigner, the mam object of my inqmries went to aAcertain aB 
those pointe which were necessary to determine this questiei^^ 
Of all the citiegr whiich I had yet seen, Tours appeared to me the 
best adapted for such a reiadence. The country is delightful and 
healthy, the society good, and every necessary article of Mb 
plentiful and cheap. Beef, veal, and mutton, are to be had in 
gr^at plenty, and the two latter excellent. Poultry is equally 
plentiful and cheap. Fuel, to those who have horses, amounte 
almost to nothing ; house-rent likewise very reasonable. Land 
in purchase about 161. per acre^ one with another—wood, heath, 
and arable. In the immediate* n^ghbourhood of the town the 
meadow land is dear. I believe I have now mentioned every 
tlnng. Young persons virould find Touis a delightful residence^- 
as there is a never-ceasing course of balls and parties. A carriage 
may be kept cheaply ; in a word, I would venture positively to 
say^ that for £50/. English money annually, a &mily might live 
at Tours in plenty and elegance; but let them not have English 
or American servants. 



Having seen enough of Tours, we resumed our journe}* after* 
our breakfast on the third day, proposing to go no farther on tkat^ 
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day than i^oboisey a distance short of twenty miles. Every tra- 
veller must have observed, that the exhilaration of the animal spi- 
rits i3 never greater than after an interval of fatigue succeeded by 
sufficient repose. A spirited horse, for example, will perform hb 
second stage, after a sufficient bait, with more animation than his 
first : it is the aame with travellers, or at least I must assert it of 
myself My satisfaction is always greater in the progress, than 
ia the commencement of a journey. There ia a dilatoriness, a 
vis inertuBj which hangs on me on my first departure, and which 
does not pass away, till worked off by the fermentation of the 
blood and spirits. 

The whole party, and myself amongst the number, left Tours 
in thb enviably state of spirits ; the sun shone brightly, but a re-^ 
freshing breeze, and intervals of the road well shaded, softened an 
heat, whicK might otherwise have been oppressive. Mr. Younge 
and myself rode on each side of the carriage, and travelling slow- 
ly, as our proposed day's journey was short, enjoyed at once the 
scenes, of nature, and the conversation of these lovely women. 



** The next village we shall come to,'' said Mademoiselle St.. 
Sillery, ** will be a singularity. ' Unless we were with you, you 
might perhaps pass through it without seeing it. You might 
pass through the midst of three or four hundred inhabitants with- 
out seeing eith» house, man, woman, or child.'' 
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You are speaking of Mont Louis/' said Mr. Yo«nge. 



" Yes/* replied Madenu^iselle, " but I will not anticipate Mon* 
sieur's gratification by more fully informing him.'' 

Mr. Younge, in the course of this conversation, gave me some 
important information with respect to the climate of this part of 
France. I have entered it in my note book as nearly as possible 
in his own words, and therefore shall give it as such. 

^^ If an American, an English, or a Swedish gentleman, wished 
to settle in France," said he, " I would recommend above all 
provinces either Tourraine or the Limosin. What the country is 
as to natural beauty^ and as to fertility of soil, you may, see 
through every league ; it is that mixture of the wild and of the 
cultivated, of the field, of the wood, of the vineyard, and of the 
garden, which is not to be equalled in Europe, and which has 
rendered this part of France the favourite of painters and poets 
from time immemorial. Here the Troubadours have built their 
fairy castles, have settled their magicians, and bound their ladies 
in enchanted gardens ; and even the popular superstition of the 
country seems to have taken its tone and colour from the images 
around^ Tourraine, and all the country on the banks of the 
Loire, has a kind of popular mythology of its own ; it is the land 
of fairies and elfins, and there is scarcely a glen, a grove, or a 
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shadj recess, but what has its tale belonging to it. What oniB of 
the French poets has said of the Seine, may be said with more 
tTttth of the Loire — all its women are queens, and all its young 
men poets. If Mademoiselle St. Sillery were speaking," conti- 
nued he, smiling at this young lady, " she would say, that love 
reigned triumphant amidst the charms gf Nature. 

^* The climate exactly corresponds to this singular beauty^ of 
the country. In many years there is no such thing as snow, and 
frosts are not frequent, and never severe. The rainy weather 
comes usually at once, and is confined to the spring. There are 
no fogs and vapours as is usual * in the northern kingdom : the 
spring is a continuance of such weather as is seen in England about, 
the middle of May. The harvest begins about the latter end of 
Jutie, but is sometimes so late as the middle of July ; it continues 
a month. The vent de bize is very rare in these provinces. The 
great beats are from the middle of July to the middle of August 
During this time^ the climate of Touraine certainly exceeds any 
thing that is common in England. The heaths are covered with 
thyme, lavender, Yosemary, and the juniper-tree : nothing can be 
more delightful than the scent of them, when the M'ind blows over 
them. The hedges are every where interspersed with flowers ; there, 
are blossoms of some kind or other throughout the year. I must 
not, however, disguise from you, that there are some drawbacks 
from this excellence : the countries south of the Loire are subject 
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to violent 6t0rma of ram and Imil, wd the latter particubtly is oo> 
Gaeooos^y so violent, as to beat down and destroy all the corn and 
vintage on which it may fall* These bail-stonns^ however, at least 
in this excessive degree, are not very frequent; they sometirae^da 
not occur once in five year». Some years ago, they were moro 
frequent than they are at present ; they used to come on at that 
time with a violence which swept every thing before them, even 
destroying the cattle» and it is said that even men have been killed 
Vy th«se haU*-stones. Such stiorms^ however, are now considered 
as nativral phenomena. 



^^ The (denty of these provinces, I speak of Tounune and An^ 
jpu> is such as ooight be expected from their climate, and the fer- 
tility of the soil. I am persuaded, that a &mily or an individual 
migbl: live at one-fourth of the expence which it would cost tliem 
^(her iu £ngland or in America. Bread is cheaper by two-thirds, 
and meat of all kinds is about one^fourtb of the London n&rket* 
Land, both in rent and purchase, is likewise infinitely cheaper than 
in England, and if managed with any skill, woidd replace its pur-* 
chase-money in seven years. The French farmers, for want of ca* 
pital, leave half their land totally uncultivated, and the other half 
is most scandalously neglected. An English fieurmer would instan- 
taneously double or quadruple the produce of the province. The 
government, moreover, admits foreigners of any country as dem* 
zens, under the condition that they shall apply themselves to agri^ 
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eulturo or mftQU&otar^St I ion not, hawever, oertstUi Uiat egri« 
eoltQre » inqladed in this permibsicm, but I am inclined to believe 
that it is compn^ended in. it* Of one thing I am sure, that the 
government would not refose its protection, and if required, its 
upecial licence, to any foreign agricttlturist, who should be desi-- 
rous of pnrobaaing and settling, *^ 

In this and similar conversation we reached Mont Louis, and 
it exactly answered the description which the ladies had given of 
itt We were in the niidst of the village and its inhabitants before 
we saw it* Imagine a number of sandy hills on each side pf th^ 
road, and the sides of them scooped out into houses or rather 
caves, and you have a snilicient idea of this French village, con* 
tuning some hundreds of inhabitants. The hills being hollowed 
out on the further extren^ity from the roftd, a traveller might cer- 
tmnly pass through it, M^ithout perceiving any thing of it. lliis 
style is even carried where there is not the same natural advantage 
of a hill to hollow out. The village extends into the plain, which is 
likewise dug out into subterraneous houses, and v^hich are only 
visible by the smoke issuing from the chimnies. I could not un*» 
derstand the <:onvenience or necessity for these kind of habitations. 
The ground, indeed, being chalky, in at once dry and easily dug, 
but on the otl)er ban 1, the country so abounds in Mood and clay, 
that a xery little industry, and a very little expepce, might have 
provided these living human beings with something better than a 
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grave. Mademoiselle St. Sillery, however, made a remark which 
I must not pass over. " You must not, '^ said this lady, " neces- 
sarily infer the misery of our peasantry, because you see them 
in such unfit habitations. When you compare the French poor 
wi^ the poor in your own country, you must take all circum* 
stances with you. When you see the French peasantry so ill 
lodged, and so scantily clad, you must bring into your view at the 
same time the difference of the climate. Here, the same sun 
*which now shines upon us, shines on us the whole year round ; 
our rains are short, and all codfined to their season ; we know no* 
thing of the northern damps: a piece of muslin or fine linen hung 
m one of those caves for six months, would be dry and unsullied 
when removed. Those caves, moreover, bad as they are, beloog 
to their inhabitants; the property is their own. Can your pea-* 
santry say the same ? Believe me, Moniueur, there are many 
very happy, aye and very lovely feces, under those turf dwell- 
ings. '' 

We reached Amboise in good time, and as we intended leaving 
it on the, following morning, Mr. Younge and myself walked over 
the town, in the interval between dinner and tea. The ladies re- 
served themselves for the promenade, which in the provincial 
towns usually begins at seven, and continues <till nine. 

Amboise, like all the towns on the Loire, is very pleasantly si- 
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tuatedy but has nothing in its structure to recommend it to par- 
ticular notice. It consists of two streets and a chateau. Before 
the Revolution it was very singularly divided into two parishes and 
two churches : all gentlemen, all military officers, all landed pro- 
prietors who possessed honorary fiefs, and all strangers who were 
temporary residents, were considered as belonging to one parish^ 

and the people and the bourgeois were attached to the other. Tho 

• 

Revolution has annihilated these absurd distinctions, and every 
one now belongs to the parish in which he resides, or has pro- 
perty. 

We visited the chateau, or castle, which is indeed well worthy 
of the particular attention of travellers. It is built upon a lofty 
and craggy rock, and overhangs the Loire, which flows at the 
bottom; the side on the Loire is perpendicular, and of great 
height, so as to render it almost inaccessible. This vast struc- 
ture was not all the work of one time, or of one author. The pre- 
sent castle was built upon the ruins of one which was destroyed by 
the Normans in the year 882, but having gone into decay, was 
repaired and enlarged by Francis the First and Charles the Eighth. 
The latter prince was born in this castle, and during his whole 
reign it was the constant summer residence of the court. The 
most remarkable part of tliis structure is what is called the ora- 
tory of Louis the Wicked; it is at a great depth beneath the foun- 
dation of the castle, and the descent to it is by spiral or well- 
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ptairs. It is literally nothing more than a diingepn, on ft plfttfoniiv 
in which is a prostrate statue representing the dead body of our 
Lord, as taken from the Cross, covered with streaks of blood, 
and the skin in welts, as if fresh frora the scourge, According to 
the tradition of the neighbourhood, this was the daily scene of 
the private devotions of I/)uis the Eleventh j and the character of 
the pla^^eand of the images around, have certainly some symphony 
M'ith the known disposition of that monarch. No one, even in 
the horrible Re^^lution, has disturbed these relics ; it is still exlii- 
bited as the tyrant's dungeon, and no oneenter§ or leaves it with- 
out feeling a renewed idea of the character of that execrable mon- 
ster. 



• Tlie conspiracy of Amboise having originated in this city, tho 
walls and dungeons of the cattle still retain some relics of the fero- 
cious cruelties exercised by the triumphant party of the Guises* 
Spikes, nails, and short iron gibbets and chains, are still shewn 
on the walls, on which were suspended the bodies of the prisoners 
who fell into their hands. How diflicult is it to reconcile such 
ferocity to the; known greatness of the Duke of Guise; but reli- 
gious fury has no limits, and a true enthusiast comforts hinwelf 
that he tortures the body to save the soul Thank Heaven, that 
the days of such infuriate zeal are over: but Heaven forbid that 
we should pass to the other extreme. Great as may be the evils 
of bigotry, the mischief of religious indifference, or in other words, 
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of no r^U^OQ at dl, would be in^tely greater. The one may 
dfiect the world as a stqnq, the other ia a perpetual pestilenoet 
beneath the influence of which every thing that is generous and 
noblei moralsi and even private honor) must fall to the grounds 



CHAP, XIV. 

Lovely Country bettveen Amboise and Blois — EcurcB — Beautiful 
Village — French Harvesters — Chousi — Village Inn — Blois^ — 
Situation — Church — Market — Price of Provisions. 

ON the following morning we resumed our journey for Blois, 
a distance of thirty miles, which we proposed to reach the same 
day. 

The country for some leagues very nearly resembled that 

» 

through which we had passed on the preceding day, except that 
it was more thickly spread with houses, and better cultivated. 
Windmills are very frequent along the whole line of the Loire, the 
wheat of the country being ground in the vicinity of the river, so 
as to be more convenient for transportation. These mills are 
beautifully situated on the hills and rising grounds, and add much 
to the cheerfulness of the- scenery. The poad, moreover, was as 
various as it M'as beautiful. Sometimes it passed through open 
fields, in which the peasantry M'ere at work to get in their harvest. 
Upon sight of our horses, the labourers, male and female, ceased 
from their work, and ran up to the carriage : some of the young- 
er women would then present us M'ith some wheat, barley, or 
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vhatevef was the subject of their laboui^, accompanying it with 
rustic salutations,, and more frequently declining than accepting 
any pecuniary return. This conduct of the French peasantry i& 
a perfect contrast to what a traveller must frequently meet ia 
America^ and stijl more frequently in England. Amongst th^ 
inferix)r cUm^s^ s in .England and America^ to he a stranger is to ba 
a subject for insult. So much I must say in justice for the Frenck 
of the very lowest condition, that I never received any thing like 
an insult, and that tbey no sooner understood me. to be a stran*- 
ger, than they were officious in their attentions and information. 



I enquired of Mr. Younge what w»re the wages of the labour* 
ers ia this part of Fraqpe. " Theiir wages/' said he, ^ ace very 
different according to the season. In hairest-tixns, they hav^e as 
much as 36 sols, about Is; 6d. English money; The average 
daily wages of the year may amoont to .24 sols, on a shilling Eng- 
fish : they are allowed moreover, three pints of the wine of the 
country. Theif condition is upon the whole very comfinrtabbi 
the greater part of them have a cow, and a small slip of land. 
There is a great deal of eonmion land along the whole course of 
the Loire, and the farmers have a practice of exchanging with 
the poor. The poor, for example, in many districts, have a 
right of commonage, during a certain number of day^, over all 
the common fields ; the farmers having possession of these lands, 

and finding it inconvenient to be subject to this participation, fire- 

■ 
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quently buy it off, and in exchange assign an acre or more to 
every cottage in the parish. These cottages are let to the labour- 
ers for life at a mere nominal rent, and are continued to their fa- 
milies, as long as they remain honest and industrious. There is 
indeed no such thing as parochial taxes for the relief of the poor, 
as in England, but distress seldom happens without being imme* 
diately relieved/' 

" In what manner," said I , "do the French pooi* live ?*' 

" Very cheaply, and yet all things considered, very sufficient- 
ly. You^' who have lived almost the whole of your life in north- 
em climates, can scarcely form any idea, what a very different 
kind of sustenance is required in a southern one. In Ireland, 
however, how many robust bodies are solely nourished oti milk 
and potatoes : now chesnuts and grapes, and turnips and onions 
in France, are what potatoes are in Ireland. The breakfast oi 
our labourers usuaUy consists of bread and fruit, his dinner of 
bread and an onion, his supper of bread, milk, and chesnuts. 
Sometimes a pound of meat may be boiled with the onion, and a 
bouill6 is thus made, which with managenwnt will go through the 
week. The climate is such as to require no ex pence in fuel, and 
vcjy little in clothes* " 

In this conversation we reached Ecu res, a village situated on a 
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plaiO) M'hich in its verdure, and in the fanciful disposition of some 
trees and groves, reminded me very strongly of an English park. 
Thb similitude was increased by a house on the further extremity 
of the village: it was situated in a lawn, and entirely girt around 
by walnut trees except where it fronted the road, upon which it 
opened by a neat palisadoed gate. I have no doubt, though I 
had no means of verifying my opinion, that the possessor of this 
estate had been in England. The lawn was freshly mown, and 
the flowers, the fresh-painted seats, the windows extending from 
the ceiling to the ground, and even the circumstajice of the poul- 
try being kept on the common, and prevented by a net- work from 
getting on the lawn — all these were so perfectly in the English 
taste, that I o^red Mr. Younge any wager that the possessor 
had travelled. ^' He is most probably a returned emigrant,/' said 
Mr. Younge; ^' it is inconceivable how much this . description of 
men have done for Fraoce. The government, indeed, begins to 
,understand their value,, and thie list of the proscribed is daily 
diminishing.;^ 

From Ecufes to* Chousi the country varies very considerabl)!. 
The road is very good, but occasionally sandy. To make up for this 
heaviness, it i» picturesque to a degree^ The fields on each side ara 
so small as to give them a peculiar air of snugness, and to suggest 
the idea to a traveller, how delightful would be a fancy-cottage 
in such 9 situation. For my own part, I was continually building 
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in my imginatioii. These fields were well enclosed with thick and 
high hedges, and ornamented with hedge-rows of chesnut Bnd 
M-alnut trees. There were scarcely any of them but what had a 
foot-path on the, side of the road : in others there were bye->paths 
which led from the road into the country, sometimes to a collage, 
the chimnies only of which were visible ; at other times to a cha- 
teau, the gilded pinnacle of which shone afar from some distant 
hilL I observed several fields of flax and hemp, and we passed 
se\^ral cottages, in the gardens of which the flax floarished in 
great perfection. Mr. Yownge informed me, that evwy peasant 
grew a sufi&oent quantity fer his own use, and the females of his 
family worked them up into a strong, but decent locjking linen. 
** Tliis is another circumstance, ** said he, " which you must not 
forget in your comparison between the poor of France and othw 
kingdoms. The French peasantry, and particularly the women, 
have more ingenuity than the English or American poor ; they 
universally make every thing that isi^onnected with their own 
clothes. Their beds, blankets, coats, and linen of all kind, are of 
the manufacture of their own families. The produce of the man's 
labour goes clear to the purchase of food : the labour of his wife 
and daughters, and -even a smidl portion of their labour, it suf- 
ficient to clothe him and to provide him with his bed.'^ 

We passed several groups of villagers repodng Aemsdvra 
under the tihade: I should not indeed say reposing, for tliey were 
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romping, running, and conversing with all the characteristic mer- 
riment of thb country. They saluted us respectfully as we passed 
them. In one of these groups was a flageolet-player; he was 
piping merrily, his comrades accompanying the tune with motions 
of their hands and neck. ^' Confess/' said Mademoiselle St. Sil- 
lery, ** that we are a happy people : these poor creatures have 
been at their labour since sunrise, and yet this is the way they 
repose themselves/' " Are they never wewried?'^ said I. *' Never so 
much so, but what they can sing and dance: thdr good-humour 
seems to hold them in the st^d of the taote robust nerves of the 
north. £ven labour its^ is not felt where the mind takes its 
share of the weight 



i% 



^* You are a pliilosopher/* said Mr. Younge to her, smiling. 

*^ I am a Frenchwoman,** replied she, " and would not change 
my cheerful flow of spirits for all the philosophy and wisdom in 
the universe. Nothing can make me unhappy whilst the sun 
shines.** 

I know not whether I have before mentioned, that a great 
quantity of maize is cultivated in this part of the kingdom. The 
roofs of the cottages were covered with it drying in the sun; the 
ears are of a bright golden yellow, and in the cottage gardens it 
had a beautiful effect. I observed moreover a very striking dif- 
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ference between the system of cultivating the flax in England and 
in France. In England the richest land Only is chosen, in France 
every soil indiscriminately. The result of this difference is, that 
the flax in France is infinitely finer than in England, a circum- 
stance which may account for the auperioifity of their lawns and 
cambrics. 



We reached Chousi to an early dinner. The woman of the 
house apologised that she had no suitable room for so large a com-^ 
pany, ^^ but her husband and sons were gathering apples in the 
orchard, and if we would dine there, we should find it cUeerfiil 
enough."' We readily adopted this proposals and had a very, 
pleasant dinner under an apple tree. Mademoiselle and myself 
had agreed to divide between us the office of purveyor to the 
party. It was my part to see that the meat or poultry was not 
over-boiled, - over-hashed, or over-roasted, and it was her's to ar- 
range the table with the linen and plate which we brought with 
us. It is inconceivable how much comfort, and even elegance, 
resulted froni this arrangement. 

Mr. Younge and myself being engaged in an argument of some 
warmth, in which Mrs. Younge had taken part, Mademoiselle St« 
Sillery had given us the slip, and the carriage being ready, I had 
to seek her. After much trouble I found her engaged in a 
childish sport with some boys and girb, the childrejii of the land** 
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lord : the game answered to what is known in America by the 
name of hide and seek, and Mademoiselle St. Silleiy, when I 
found her, was concealed in a saw^pit. I have mentioned, I be- 
lieve, that this young lady was about twenty years of age ; an 
elegant, fashionable girl, and as far removed from a romp and a 
hoyden as it is possible to conceive ; yet was this young lady of 
fashion now engaged in the most puerile play, and even seemed 
disappointed when she was called from it. Such is the French 
levity, that sooner than not be in motion, the gravest and most 
dignified of them would join in an hunt after a butterfly. I have 
frequently been walking, with all possible gravity, with Made- 
moiselle St. Sillery, when she has suddenly challenged me to run 
a race, and before I cduld recover my astonishment, or give her 
an answer, has taken to her heels. 

We reached Blois rather late ; we had intended to have staid 
there only the night, but as it was too late to see the town, and 
the following morning was showery, we remained there tiie whole 
day, and very pleasantly passed the afternoon in walking over the 
town, and informing ourselves of its curiosities. The situation of 
Blois is as agreeable as that of all the other principal towns on the 
Loire. The main part of it is built upon an hill which descends 
by a gentle declivity to the Loire ; the remaining part of it is a 
suburb on the opposite side of the river, to which it is joined by 
a bridge resembling that at Kew, ifi England, From the hill on 
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vkich th^ town 8ta|i4d ia a beauUfiil view of a rich and lovdy 
country, and there is ^rtfunly not a town in France or in J^uropet 
with the exception of Tours and Toulouse, which can command 
such a delightful lands^^s^pe. It appeared, perhaps, piiore agree- 
ahle to us as we saw it after it ^ad heep freshened by the morn* 
iog rain. The structure of the town does not correspond with the 
beauty of its site. The streets are nar«ow^ and the houses low* 
There are some of the houses, however, which are very respect* 
able, and evidently the haJtut^tipn of a superior class of inhabi- 
tants. They reminded mie mudi o( what ave common in the 
county towns of Eddgknd* 

But the boast and ornament of Blois is its chatean, or casde. 
We employed some hours in going over it, and I shall therefore 
describe it with some fullness. 



The ^tuatipn of it is extremely commaiuKng, and therefore very 
lieautiful. It is built upon a rock which overhangs the Loire, all 
the castles upon this river beii^ built with the evident purpose nf 
controuling and commanding the navigation. What first struck 
us very forcibly was the variety and evident dissimilarity of the 
aeveral parts. This circumstance was explained to qs by our 
guid^, who informed us that the castle was the work of several 
princes. TIm eastern and southern fronts were built by Louis the . 
Twelfth about tibe year 1520; the northern front was the woik ^ 
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Francis the First, and the western side of Gaston, duke of Or- 
leans. Every part accordingly has a different character. What 
is built by Louis the Twelfth is heavy, dark, and gothib, with 
small rooms, and pointed arches. The work of Francis the First 
is a curious specimen of the Gothic architecture in its progress, 
perhaps in its very act of transit, into the Greek and Roman or- 
ders ; and what has been done by Gaston, bears the character of 
the magnificent mind and bold genius ,of that great prince. This 
comparison of three different styles, on the same spot, gave me 
much satisfaction. 



' The rooms, as I have said, such as were built by Louis tho' 
Twelfth, are small, and those by Frandd spacious, lofly, and 
boldly vaulted. Nothing astonished me more than the minor or- 
naments on the points of the arches ; they were so grossly, so viil«^ 
garly indecent, that I Was fearful the ladies might observe me as 
I looked at them : bat such was the taste , of the age. Others of 
the ornaments w^re less objectionable : they consisted of the de- 
vices of the several princes who* had resided there. 



Vie were shewn the chamber in which the celebrated Duke of 
<juise was assassinated, and the guide pointed oat the spot on 
which he fell. A small chamber, or rather anti-chamber, leads 
to a larger aparttiient: the Duke had passed through the door of 
this anti-chamber, and was opening the further door which Idads 
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into the krger s^rtment, when he was assassinated by order of 
Henry the Third. His body was immediately dragged into the 
larger apartment, and the king came to view it. ^ How great a 
jnan was that !"' said he^ pointing to his prostrate body. Hista* 
riafas aire still divided on the quality of this act^ whether it ia to 
be considered as a just execution^ or as a cowardly assassination. 
Considering the necessary Msehood, mid breach of faith,, under 
which it must have been perpetrated^ the moralist can have no 
hesitation to execrate it as a murder. 



We passed from this part of the castle to the tower at the west- 
era extremity, called La Tour de chateau Hegaaud, and so called,, 
because a seigniory of that name, though distant twenty-one 
miles, is visible from its summit. The Cardinal of Guise, being 
seized on the same day in which his. brother was assas^dnated, was 
imprisoned in this castle, and afier passing a night in the dun^ 
geons, was executed on the day following. The dungeons are 
the most horrible holes which it is^ possible to conceive : the de* 
scent to them entirely indisposed us from going down. Imagine a 
dark gloomy room, itself a horrible dungeon, and in the centre of 
the floor a round hole of the size and shape of those on the paved 
footpaths in the streets in London for shooting coals* into the ceh- 
lars^ Such is the descent to these dungeons :: and ia sucL a place 
did the great and proud Cardinal of Guise terminate a life of turi> 
moil and ambition. 
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We next visited the Salle des Etats, or tile St&tes*faall, so call- 
ed because the States General were there assembled hy Henry the 
Third : it is a large and lofty room, but the part of it which chief- 
ly attracts the lattentioa of travellers is thefire-place, where the 
bodies of the Guises were reduced to ashes on the day following 
tlieir murder. It is not however easy to conceive^ why vengeance 
should be carried so fiur. 



The western front of the castle, whicb was built by Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, is in every respect worthy of that great prince, 
and of the architect employed by him, the illustrious Mansard. 
This architect laboured three years upon this front, and having 

« 

already spent three hundred and thirty thousand livres, informed 
the prince, that it would require one hundred thousand more to 
reader it habitable. The prince, however ei^er both to encourage 
the artist and to have the work finished, coyld not muster up the 
money, which in that age was an immense sum : the front, there* 
fore, was left in the state in which it now remains. It i& as much 
to the credit of the Duke as to that of the architect, that this noble 
front constituted his pride, and that he felt the value of this work 

a 

of Mansard* 

The gardens of the castle are worthy of the structure to which 
they are attached : Henry the Fourth divided them by a gallery 
into the upper aad lower gardens, but nothing now remains of 

Bb 2 
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this gallery but the ruins; The garden itself is now sold or let to 
private persons. 

Blois has several other buildings which aTe'^^orthy of the atten- 
tion of a leisurely traveller : amongst these is the college, which 
formerly belonged to the Jesuits, and which is at present a na- 
tional school. The church attached to the college combines every- 
order of architecture : there are two splendid monuments, more- 
over, the one to Gaston Duke of Orleans^ the other to a daughter 
of this prince. The cburts, likewise, in which the police is ad- 
ministered, are not unworthy of a cursory attention; they are 
very ancient, having been built by the former Counts of Blois. 

' We were shewn likewise the aqueducts : the waters rise from 
a deep subterraneous spring, and are conveyed in a channel cut 
in a rock. This channel is said to be of Roman construction, 
and from its characteristic boldness, and even greatness, it most 
probably is so. .Whence is it, that this people communicated 
their characteristic energy even to trifles. The channel of the 
aqueduct empties itself into a reservoir adjoining the city walls, 
whence they are distributed in pipes through all quarters of the 
city.. , 



CHAP. XV, 

m 

I 

Houses in Chalk Hills — Magnificent Castle at Chambord — Re* 
turn from Chambord by Moonlight — St. Laurence on the 
Waters. 



ON the following morning we resumed our journey* The 
coiintry continued very similar to that through which we had pre^ 
yioudly past» e&cept that it was more populous, and there were a 
greater number of chateaus. On some parts of the road, the 
chalk hills ^n the side of the river presented a very curious spec- 
tacle : smoke issued out of an hundr^ vents on the sides and 
summits, and gave them the apprarance of so many volcanoes. 
The fact was, that the descent fronting the river was scooped into 
houses or rather caves for the peasantry, and the roof was cut up* 
wards for the chimney. I wafr informed by Mr. Younge^ that 
die othec circumstances of these houses and their inhabitants did 
not correspond with the iioi^d poverty in their construction* 
^ The frxmts of these cottages,'* said he, ^^ are very picturesque ; 
they have casements^ and the waUs afe deeply akaded and em« 
bossed with vines. These caverns are in. some places in rows one 
above anotber. They aore not all of them the property of those 
wliQiHrein them: soma of them axa^wnstructed at the expeoc^ 
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of the farmers, and are let out at a yearly hire of four or five 
livtes. The fronts are masonry : the small gardens which you see 
above, belong to these cottagers ; many of them have moreover 
a cow, which they feed in the lanes and woods. Altogether, 
their condition is more comfortable than you would imagine/* 

As the distance between Blois and Orleans was too much for 
one day, we had divided it into two, and arranged it so as to 
comprehend Chambord in the first. This route indeed was con- 
siderably out of our direct way, but Mr. and Mrs. Younge re- 
solved that I should see Chambord, and would hear of no excuses. 

In pursuance of this plan we turned out of the maiit road, and 
entered a narro^ one, which by its recluseness and solitude seemed 
to lead us into the recesses of the country. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than these bye-roads both in France and England. On 
the highways, and in the -vicinity or route of central and popu- 
lous towns, the spirit of improvement, and the caprice of wealth, 
too frequently destroy the scenes of nature: the artist in feshion 
is set at work, and the field and the meadow is supplanted by the 
park, the lawn, and >the measured avenue. In the bye-lanes, on 
the contrary, the country is generally left in its natural rudeness, 
and therefore in its natural beauty: no one thinks of improving 
the house, orchard, and fields of his tenant ; no one cares whether 
his gates are painted, or his hedges are trim and even. The bye- 
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road, therefore, has always been my favourite haunt ; and if ever 
I should make a pedestrian tour through £urope, I should go in 
a track very diiierent from any who have gone before- 

The scenery in this cross«-road to Chambord, as to its general 
character, "wbs exactly >vhat I had anticipated ; recluse and ro- 
mantic to the most extreme degree. The fields were small^ and 
thickly enclosed ; nothing could be more beautiful than the shocks 
of corn as seen through the thick foHage of the hedges. " How 
pleasant,"' said Mademoiselle to me, *^ \wvld be a walk, by sun- 
set under those hedge-rows/' I agreed in the observation, and 
repeat it as conveying an idea of the character of the scenery^ 
The gates and stiles to these several fields seemed as if they had 
been made by Robinson Crusoe : there is nothing in^ America 
more rough and aukward. We passed several cottages very de-f 
lightfuDy situated, and without a single exception covered with 
grapes. The gradual approach to them hadi something which 
spoke both to the imagination and the feeUngs. Imagine the car« 
riage driving very slowly onwacds,. when you suddenly hear a 
sweet female voice carrolling away in all the wildness of nature, 
and this without knowing whence k comes.. On. a suddep, com« 
ing nearer the bottom of the hill,. yx)u see on one side oS^ the road 
a cottage chimney, peeping as it were from, a tuft of trees in ^ 
dell; and immediately afterwards^ coming in fronts behold a girl 
picking gnpes for the press, and chearftilly smging over her toil,. 
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There are few of these cottages but nvhat have a garden fronting 
the road, and some of these gardens, in the season of fruit and 
flowers, are inimitably beautiful. Where is it that I have read, 
that a Frenchman has no idea of gardening ? Nothing can be 
more false : the French peasants infinitely excell t)ie English of 
the same order in the knowledge and practice of this embelllslw 
ment. 



Nothing can be more obscure, more melancholy^ than the situ- 
ation of Chambord ; it is hterally buried in woods, and the builds 
ing, immense as it is, is not visible till you are within sonle bun* 
dred yards of it. The woods are not merely on one side, but 

entirely surround it, leaving only a {)ark in front, through the 

• 

midst of which slowly flows a narrow river. Tte day >ivas oyer- 
clouded, and I think I never beheld a more melancholy sc^ne* 

The style of building is strictly Gothic,, .Biid the.anchiteoture, 
considering the order^ is very good. It was biiilt by flraricis the 
First, who, on his return from Spain, commanded the ancient 
chateau of the Counts of Blois to be destroyed, and built this in 
its place. He is said to have employed .eighteen- 'hundred ^ork* 
men for twelve years, and even tlien it was lefib Juatinbh^. Jt is 
moated and walled round, and has every iapp^ndage of: the Gothio 
castle, innumerable towers «iid turrets, * drawbridges aod .portals. 
If seated upon an hill, it would hen iqapoasible to icencciTe a< fy^v 
object. 
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The apartments correspond with its external magnitude ; they 
are large and spacious, but the effect of them is destroyed by 
what is very common in old Gothic buildings, cross-beams from 
one side of the room to the other. There is a' silly story, that 
Catherine of Medicis had them so placed by the advice of an 
astrologer, who having cast her nativity discovered that she was 
in danger of perishing by the fall of an house. Tfie great Mar- 
shal Saxe lived and died in this chateau : the room in \vhich he 
breathed his last, is still shewn with great veneration. There is 
a tradition that he was killed in a duel by the Prince of Coiiti, and 
that his death was concealed. The Marshal liv^ here in gre^t 
state; he had a regiment of* 1500 horse, the barracks of which 
are in the immediate, vicinity of the castle. The apartments which 
he occupied are in very good taste; the ceilings are arched, and 
the proportions are excellent. In one of the rooms js an admi- 
rable picture of Louis the Fourteenth on horseback. The spiral 
staircase is a contrivance which it is impossible to explain ; it is so 
managed, as to contain two distinct staircases in one, so that 
people may go up and down at the same time, without seeing 
each other. The apartments are said to exceed twelve hundred. 

This castle was the favourite residence of Francis the First, and 
it was here that he so magnificently received and entertained 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth. Francis the First was in every 
respect a true French Knight; gallant, magnificent, Ind religious 

c c 
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i !he ^iti^<»; l^m ms fbrtheriy a paw ef^isM in one of Ithe 
«in(!h»vir9 6f ifaiS cba«^tt, oh ^hich Ftahck the Ftrsit had written 
tfc6b^»fblIowiriglme6: 

Toute Femme yarie^ 
Mai Habil qui s'y fie. 

This glads is now lost, ahd I tmni^cribe the veirses frbih a d^ 
Vailed descnptioh bf this chateitU published at Paris. The c^tie 
^as feeen deisterted since the de^th of Louis the Fourteenth, TWh 
Monarch u$ed occasionally to hunt in itis forests, but never made 
it a permanent residence. 

We proposed 'to ^leep at St. Laurence on the Waters, k beauv 
'tifiil village on the high road to Orleand, and distant about twelve 
milek from Chambord. It was evening before We left the casfle, 
^ah'd the moon, though riot at the full, had risen, before we had 
pei^drm'e'i'the half our road. Nothing could be ttiore picturesque 
^fean %e scenery, as now half illuminated and half sliaded^ The 
'cottage gardens looked like so inariy fairy scenes, The peasant 
girls looking out of their windows, as they were going to b6d, 
added much to our mirth; and more particularly, as our carriage 
V^ "bri a level with their Windows. Whether the moon kuitad 
4h6ir coinplexittns better than tile Sun, or that they were' dHf^Vetit 
ihdividadJs frbth thbte We ^ad pasis6d m the morning, 1 k»oW h6t^ 
^^t '^ inUch I cah s&y, thttt they apjjeared to me ih^te flellcatfe 
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.4 f^PjR 1^ ^If-^m^Ti'^ }9^ 

W4 frl^tjft^ P9e girl hp4 **»§ ^Pf¥^m^- ^ «f ^ ^- 

imagination to the canvass. Thei;^ jff/ei soiq^ ^^^ Y^h j(^ ;^ i^ jljllip 
possible to forget. 

>y>|>9»sefl a ig^vip of ^gipi^: ^hqj \15fire a^ted.ijifl^r^? hxfff^ 
biwcl>«^pj»k by, the rqaji-#qb i tlff^re :i^^r& twenly,9ir w^ojje j^ 
them collected in a circle, in the midst of which was a firey ,f^ 
a pot boiling. '^ ^Diese people/' said Mademoiselle St. Sillery^ 
'^ ,s^re-r^f|]i§ing t))^iwi^h of our ,gQo4 ^iqg iHenry the ^oprth: he 
Fi?l»fi^ {tl»at wery p^asw^t in ^^r^qe «iigbt have,p,% ip hi^j^^l^B^- 
neiy, ^n4 a£>w^}in>|^|fp|)i9A:— *^(i fojvls must he vety sfq^c^ iFJN^ 
these g^>Q{i ;f9lks ar(S ^n v^^nt of them/' 

% 

« 

^' W))?9f;^ )» it/' 33^(1 J, »" t^ipt such wrtoiious ^^yefi Mft 
tqlerat^d/' 

^' From the hutpanity/' aald Mr. Youage^ ^^ inrfaioh jin^Tails 
from an indistinct reference to their origin. They are generally 
considered as the refugees, from some persecution in ^h^ mtive 
land:.. they ;hs^v:e ^|ed from towns aQ4. cities tp the shelter ofjfgo^ 
pn4:lSelds. 'Qn the.coQt^ipeqt they ate almost uoiv^r^pdly.icallefl 
.Bohemians, find rcjgard^ as the dfi^cendants pf those ^i^fprtuniate 
exiles, who were driven out of that kingdcnn in the^reljigious ;^ars. 

c c2 
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By Others, thej ^ve been considered as descendants from the 
-Jews eicpelled from Syria and Jndsea under the Roman* emperors^ 
In short, every tradition concurs iii representing them a^ having 
^heir origin in some persecution/' 



'^ But whatever this original stock must have been,^ said I, ^^ it 

must doubtless have long since perished, even in its posterity, 
. » 

Their unsettled life is very unsuitable to keeping up their gene* 



ration. 



>j 



Mr. Younge suggested, that the species had been supported by 
subsequent additions; that it was a standing receptacle for **dl va- 
gabdnds and beggars : " but there is something in the true gip- 
sey/' said he, " which I cannot but consider as characteristic of 
a certain definite origin. They are all tall, raw-boned, and with 
•raven locks ; and though like the Jews of diflferent countries they 
may have national traits, these traits are never ^sufficient to merge 
a certain essential character; they seem chiefly only minor differ- 
ences added to others more strong and indelible/^ 



We reached' St. Laurence rather late, but were fbrtunatc enough 
to procure a good supper, two fowls being killed for the purpose. 
The night, from some cause or other, was so chill, that we found 
it necessary to have a fire, and being in excellen]t spirits, we sate 
up late and talked merrily. 
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On the folldWifig mcMttmig'we continued our progress. • The 
scenery had so great a re^emblailce to di6 *roftd of the preceding 
day, that f saw ikothing worthy of detaUed remark. The country 
was rich in views and infertility.' The agriculture, as far as I 
could judge of it, is very slovtoly : tbft wheat is. mowed, and ga- 
thered in by' hand and' in «mall carts^.' The> labourers, however j 
appeared in. tolerable good^ condition, and what cottages we passed 

* * t • 

by the rood side^ had every appearance of much comfort, and 
^ome sufostanpe«< I ibu^t not forget to^ mention Ih&t I saw no cot- 
ta^e without a slip of land,' andlin many parts of the road, on the 
waste by its side, were single fruit trees i^iled round, which as I 
understood from Mr. Younge were ^ the property of labourers, 
whose cottages were perhaps removed a league froto their - trees. 
These trees, which were in full bearing, are so much respected by 
the usage of the country, that they are never invaded. I was 
pleased with this trait .of general honesty and confidence : it is 
common in America, but. not in England.^ 

We ptissed several chateaus in meadows and lawns by the road 
side: some of them were altogether in the ancient style, and so 
truly characteristic of the French country house, as to. merit a 
more detailed description. 

In the ordinary construction of a French chateau, there is a 
^feater cohsuoiption of wood than brick, and no sparing of ^ound^ 
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It id usuaUym rambling buUtogt wudiiiib^df, mt^g^ «lKl.fQ|aiii 
mngs upen «bow vi^gs; ^and flanked iw w^h .aide mt^ $| i^g(l«B<^ 
hwm^ «tebies, md b^tm^ the f ige#D4ioii9e being p» fb( r\gbl^ 
tod the bftrna ud ^Hablea fon the i^ft. I^e deoofationi ^ io^ 
nitely beneath ooBtempt; pilinted iweathercock^ and eej^per itiir^ 
rete» And eweo the paint afipareitfily aa raMsi^«t ^ tbe chl^«w^ 
ffbe iwiadows a»9e iiajBaJeroiia^ jhot even in the lieeiit chaAeaw ^^1^^ 
is Grange n^leot aa te the broken ^aaa; aonietimea tbejF aoe hh 
aa ^tNR^Eeiit bat mwe iffeqaeatly piitohed with p«perj oploiMed 
^, 'Or even ata0ed mtfa linen* The iqpper tier of windows^ evw 
tx the £ironit of the houae^ is usually ornament^ mii\i the clqthep 
dT the ^fiuniljjT ha^giiig out iko 4r^» a f^ece of sloveoUnesa aj^d iU^ 
taatefor which (hece oan assuredly be u0 excuse in the countiiy^ 
^here there is surely room ^Miigh ifor this part of household bwiK 
ness. Upon the whde, ^e appearance of a .Erendi. chateau, ^ 
ihe okL-style, resembles one of those deserted houses wjbiob are 
sometimes seen in England, where the plabter has been pejdffd 9f 
is peeling off, and where every boy that passes throws his stone 
. at the windows. 



The pleasure grounds attached to the chateau, very .exm^y 
correspond with its style : the chateau is usually built in tbe avM«(t 
possible site of the whole estate. It generally stands in some mea- 
dow or lawih and ! precisely in that<part.of it which isr the (natural 
drain of the whole, and wbere» if there wefe AO.bonfe^'^iere'ffiMdd* 
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nraAJsciryy bo an borM»p<^od. A gnmd avenue, planted on eitch 
side mthiBobl^ trte^ leacb up to the bonsei but b usually ro 
overgrown with mass and weeds, aa to coaToy a most unoamfort** 
able feeling of coldt dantp^e^a^ ^nd deisolatbn. The giass of the 
lawn is equally foul, aad every thing of dirt and nubbish is cc^ 
ievted mder the windows tnfrant^ The gardens behind are in 
the same execrable state: gravelp^valks overrun with vxw^ and 
wee<h; flower beds ornamefited wiUi atatves of leaden Floras, 
psMited Mereurys, and Dians wiidi axiilk-pails. Every yard ^aaost 
sidlites you with some similar absurdity. The hedges .sure shaped 
into peacocks, and not unfrequendy into ladies and gehtlansieii 
dancing a minuet. Pillars of cypress, and pyramids of yew, ter- 
minate almost e^ry walk, and if thero is an hollow in the garden, 
it is formed mtx> « iftttddj pond, io which half i| down nymphs io 
Stone, are about to plmge. The ilUtaste of these «itatnes is not 
the wocdt; they are grosdy indecent : nothing is rreserved^ ^nothix^ 
isixmfcealed ; and y^ the ansteir of ^ ihotuse will not hesitate to 
^odabift ttbese to hie female visitors, and whstt its aierse, jw ^miile 
TiditoTswill look at them witah a pleasant smile» Onpe £cMr aU, 
there is no such thing as decency, as it is understood ia ^bar 

kingdoms, to be found in France. Nature is the feshion of the 

« 

'dfir^ and oMseordiag jto 'the FoMtachL i^hiloaophy, .the paasions are 
^ best iMidi» rto trhat is roatoraiU. . Wi^^a very &w e»ae||vbf n^ 
idw Fbeach MKwten ^acC up ito this dnoliiaM^ rsndrare as n^rtiYJcalas- 

wish them. 
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We passed through many pretty villages, and amongst them 
Clery, where Louis the Eleventh was buried. We visited the 
. tomb of that memorable tyrant: it is of white marble, and the 
taste of it is good. The King is represented as kneeling, and in 
the attitude of addressing his prayers to the Virgin. The church 
of Glery was built by this King, and it was his express wish that 
he should be mteri^d in it. The monument ^^ nibed by Louis 
the Thirteenth. It contains Hkewise the heart of Charles the 
Eigthth, and the body of Charlotte of Savoy, the wife of Louis 
the Eleventh. This monument has been much deuced, the 
hatred of the tyrant extending to his remains. 

Clery was formerly a place of pilgrimage for the devout of all 
Europe. There is an absurd story of a great bell in the 'church, 
which was said to toll of itself, whenever any one, being in dan« 
ger of any mischi^ by sea or land, made a vow to the Holy Vir- 
gin, that if he escaped, be would make a pilgrimage to Clery. 
The tolling of the bell was the acceptance of the vow on the part 
of the Virgin. What a pity, that credulity should injure tne 
cause of true religion ! 

We passed over the bridge of Mesmion, where Francis Duke 
of Guise was assassinated. There is an ancient abbey of the Or- 
der of St. Benedict in this village. The vineyards in this district 
' were beautiful, and apparently fertile to a degree. 
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We vendied Orleans to dinner, and whilst it was preparing had 
a walk round the town. The ladies reserved themselves for tlie 
promenadcy as we intended to remain till the following morning. 

■ 

Orleans has a very near resemblance to Tours^ though the latter 
town is certainly better built, and preferable in situation : Orleans, 
however, is situated very beautifully. The country is uneven 
and diversified, and the fields have the air bf pleasure grounds, 
except in the lu^kiiriant wildness of the hedges,* and the frequent 
intermixture of orchard and fruit trees. As seen from the road, 
^ aspect of Orleans is extremely picturesque : it remmded ma 
strongly of some towns I bad seen in the interior of Bngland. 

. The interiojf of the tOM^n does not altogether correspond with 

th^ beaiity of the country in which it stands : some of the streets 

are natrow, the houses old, and most execrably built* The prin** 

cipal street is in no way inferior to that of Tours : it is terminated 

by a i^oble bridge, M'hich has lately been repaired from the ruinous 

state in which it was left by the Chouans. The Grand Place is 

^acious, and has an aCir of magnificence. The cathedral is worth 

peculiar attention : the first stone of it was laid in the year 13879 

^ut it }was not finished till the yeir 1567* The party of the Hu- 
guenots, having seized Orleans, destroyed a considerable part of 

the cathedral ; but Henry the Fourth, having visited tlie town^ 

caused it to be rebuilt. The chapels surrounding the altar arc^ 

Dd 
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wainscotted with oak, and thepannels arb deeply out into^repre* 
sentations of the histories of the New Testament. The represen-^ 
tation of our blessed Saviour on the cross, and the figures of St.; 
John and others of the Apostles, are very masterly. They are 
the work of Bapti^te Tubi; an Italian sculptor who sought refiige - 
in France. 



The two towers built at the western extremity by Louis the 
Fifteenth, are generally known and celebrated ; by some they 
have been considered as too highly ornamented, but their effect is 
great. Perhaps the ornaments may indeed lose their own effect 
by being attached to a building which, by exciting stronger emo- 
tions, necessarily merges the less. The prospect from the sum- 
mit of these towers exceeds all powers of description. The coun- 
try seems one boundless garden covefed with vineyards, the rich-' 
ness of which at this season of the year must be seen to be un- 
derstood. No description can convey it with force to the imagi-* 
nation. . , * 

The Maid of Orleans,. and the history of the times connected* 
with her, are too well known to render any detail of interest ; — 
suffice it therefore to say, that there are still several relics of her, 
and that her memory is still held in veneration. In the Hotel de 
Yille is a portrait of her at full length : her face is extremely beau- 
tiful, a long oval, and has an air of melancholy grandeur which' 
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appeals forcibly to the heart* She wears on her bead a cap, or 
rather a bonnet, in 'v^hich is- a white plume; her hair is auburn, 
find flows loosely do^^n her back. Her neck is ornamented with 
a necklace, surmounted by a small collar. Her dress is whatsis 
termed a Vandyke robe.; it fits closely, and is scolloped round 
the neck, anns, and at the bottom. She holds a sword in her 
hand. This picture is confirmed by its resemblance to her figure 
in a monutocnt in the main street. Charles the Seventh and the 
Maid, of Orleans ar6 here represented kneeling before the "body of 
our Saviour, as it lies in tlie lap of the Virgin Mary. The King 
is bare-beaded, his helmet lying by him. The Maid of Orleans 
is opposite to him, her eyes attentively fixed on Heaven. This 
monument was executed by the comn^nd of Charles the Seventh, 
in the year 1458, and is thereffore most probably a correct repre- 
sentation both of the figure of the I'^ing himself and of the Maid 
of Orleans.. 

We attended the. ladies in the evening to the promenade, or to 
the parade, as it has now become the fashion to call it, since 
France^ ?nd every thing in France, has taken a military turn. 
I was much pleased with the beauty of the ladies, and still more 
with a modesty and simple elegance in their dress, which I had 
not expected. But I have observed more than once, that the 
f^hions of the capital have improved as they have traveileil down* 
wards into tlie^ provinces. They lose their excess, or what we 

Dd2 
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thould call \w wine, their rawness and their freshness. The bosom 
which was naked in Paris has here at least some covering, and 
there is even some appearance of petticoats. The colours, as being 
adapted to the season, purple and straw, I thought elegant* 
There were two or three of the younger ladies in the dresses of 
bacchanals ; they were certainly tasty, but they did not please 
taie. 



We lefl Orleans at an early hour on tlie following day . The 
scenery continued to improve as we advanced fertber on the banks 
of the Loire. For several miles it was so highly cultivated, and 
so naturally beautiful^ as to resemble a continued garden ; the 
hohses and chateaus became neater, and every thing had an aif 
of sprightliness and gaiety, which might have animated even 
Despair itself. We observed that the fields were even infested with 
game ; they rose in the stubbles as we passed along, and any one 
might have shot them from the road. Though there are no 
game-laws in France, there is a decency and moderation in the 
lovlrer orders which answers the same purpose. No one presumes 
to shoot ganie exoept on land of which be is the proprietor or 
tenant. 



I know not whether I have before remarked, that almost every 
chateau has a certain number of fish-ponds, and a certain quun^ 
tety ef wood-land, and that these, are considered as such necessary 
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Appendages, that an house is scarcely regarded as habitable with- 
out them^ The table of a French gentleman is almost solely sup- 
plied from his land. Having a plenty of poultry, fish, and rab- 
bits, he gives very little trouble to his butcher. Hence in many 
of the villages meat is not to be had, and even in large towns the 
supply bears a ^vpry small proportion to what would seem to be 
the natural demand of the population. 

Of all the provinces of France, those which compose the de-* 
partment of the Loire are the richest, and best cultivated ; ana 
if any foreigner would wish to fix his residence in France^ let it 
be on the banks of this river. — Fish, as I have said before, is 
cheap and plentiful, and fowls about one-fourth of the price in 
England. The climate, not so southerly as to be intolerably hot, 
nor «, »ortl.erl7 a, t. be continually bamid, b perbaps tbe mot 
healthy and pleasant in the world — the sun shines day after day 
in a sky of etherial blue ; the spring is relieved by frequent inter* 
vals of sun, and the summer by breezes. The evenmg, in love- 
liness and serenity, exceeds all powers of description. The win* 
dows may be left safely open during the night ; and night after 
night have I laid in my bed, and watched the course of the moon 
ascending in the fretted vault. Society, moreover, in this part 
of the kingdom, is always within the reach of those who can afford 
to keep it, and the expences of the best company are very trifling, 
I have mentioned, I believe, that an establishment of two men 
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iiejrvanlvS, a gardener,' three iriaids, a family. pf from four to six in 
number, and a carriage with two hordes, might with great ease 
he kept in the French provinces on an annual income from 250in 
to 300/. per annum. 

One distinction of French and English visiting I must not omit, 

« t 

In England, if any one come from any distance to visit the 
family of a friend, he of course takes his dinner, and perhaps his 
supper, but is then expected to return home. Unless he is a 
brother or uncle, and not even always then, he must not expect 
to have a bed. To remain day after day for a week or a fortnight, 
would be considered as an outrage. On the other hand, in France, 
a family no sooner comes to its cbaleau for the summer (for since 
the Revolution this has become the fashion), than preparation is 
immediately made for parties of visitors. Every day brings sopie 
one, who is never suffered to go, as long as he can be detained. 
Every chateau thus becomes a pleasant assemblage, and in riding, 
walking, and fisjiing, nothmg can pass more agreeably than a 
French summer in the country. As we passed along, we met 
severalof these parties in their morning, rides ; they invarifibly 
addressed us, and very frequently invited us to their houses, 
though perfectly strangers to us. The' mode of living in these 
country residences differs very little from what is common in the 
^ame rank of life in England. The breakfast consists of tes^i 
coffee, fruits, and cold meat. The dinner is usually at two 
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o'clock, anil is served up. as in England/* The. French however 
have not as yet iniitated the English habitf' of sitting at taWe^ 
Coffee in a saloon or pavillion^ fronting the garden and lawn, im- 
ihediately follows the dinner: this consumes about two hours. 
The company then divide into. parties, and walk. They return 
about eight o'clock to tea. After tea they dance till supper. 
Supper i^all gaiety and gallantry, and the latter perhaps of a 

* t 

kind, which ' in England would not be deemed very innocent. 
The champagne then goes round, and the ladies drink as much 
as the gentlemen, that is to say, enough to exhilarate, not to 
overwhelm the animal spirits. A French woman with three or 
four glasses of wine in her head, would certainly make an English 
one stare ; but France is the land of love, and it is an universal 
maxim that life is insipid without it. 



We slept in a village, of whiclr I have not noted the name : 
the ladies, as usual, were huddled in one room, and Mr. Younge, 
as usual, was not excluded from their party. For my own part 

I can sleep any where, and I slept this night in the kitchen. 

/» 

The landlord, from civility, insisted on having the honour of 
sleeping in the opposite Corner. I very willingly acceded to his 
request, and having made up a cheerful fire, we composed our- 

m 

selves in two chairs. The landlady seemed very indignant that 
her husband should desert her bed : she was sure that Monsieur 
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irag not a£raid'of remaimog'by bimseUl Her hiMiband, ahe ftdded^ 
had a rheomatisniy and the night air might injure him. I-^ras 
resolved, however, for once to do nusdiief, or perhaps to do good, 
«o said nothing, and the husband was accordingly obliged to abida 
by his offer, and remain in the kitchen. 






CHAP. XVI. 



Comparative Estimate of French and English Country Inns-^ 
Tremendous Hail Storm — Country Masquerade — La Chariti 
— Beauty and Luxuriance of its Environs — Nevers — Filk^de* 
Chamhre — Lovely Country between Nevers and Moulins — 
Treading Corn — Moulins — Price of Provisions. 



WE were two more days on our journey to La Charite : the 
scenery continued the same, except that the surface becaitie more 
level. On both sides of the Loire, however, there was that ap- 
pearance of plenty and of happiness, of the bounty of Nature and 
of the cheerful labour of man, which inspirits the heart of the be- 
holder. The painters have very justly adopted it as a imaxim, 
that no landscape is perfect, in which there are not the appendages 
of Hfe and motion. The truth is, that man, as a being formed 
for society, is never so much interested as by man, and it is hence 
a maxim of feeling, as well as of moral duty, that nothing is 
foreign to him as an individual which is connected with him in 
nature. 

In this part of our journey we saw more of French inns of all 

£ e 
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degrees than we had hitherto experienced. I believe I have 
already mentioned, that a very wrong idea prevails as to their 
comparative merit. In substantial provision and accommodation^, 
the French inns are not a whit inferior to English of the same de- 
gree ; but they are inferior to them b all the minor appendages. 
In point of eating and drinking the French irins infinitely exceed 
the English : their provisioils are of a better kind, and ar^ much 
cheaper : we scarcely slept any where, where we could not pro- 
cure fowls of all kinds, eggs and wine. It is too true, indeed, 
that their mode of cooking is not very well suited to an English 
palate ; but a very little trouble will remedy this inconvenience. 
The French cooks are infinitely obliging in this respect — ^they will 
take your instructions, and thank you for the honor done them. 
The dinner, moreover, when served up, will consist of an infiliite 
variety, and that without materially swelling the bill. -A,dd to 
this the dessert, of which an English innkeeper, except in the most 
expensive hotels, has not a single idea. In France, on the other 
hand, in the poorest inns, in the most ordinary hedge ale-house, 
you will have a dessert of every fruit in season, and always tastily 
and even elegantly served. The wine, likewise, is infinitely 
better than what iis met with on the roads in England. In the 
article of beds, with a very few exceptions, the French inns ex- 
ceed the English : if a traveller carry his. sheets with, him, he is 
always secure of an excellent hair mattrass, or if he prefer it, a clean 
feather-bed. On the other side, the French inns are certainly in-- 
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ferioT to the Eiiglish in their apartments. The bed-rootn is too 
often the dining-room. The walls are merely whitewashed, or 
covdred with some execrable pictures. There are no such things as 
curtains, or at least they are never considered as necessary. 
There is neither soap, water^ nor towel, to cleanse yourself when 
you rise in the morning.. A Frenchman has no idea of washing 
himself before he breakfasts. The furniture, also, is always in 
the worst possible condition. We were often puzzled to contrive 
a tolerable table : the one in most common use is composed of 
planks laid across two stools or benches. The chairs are usuaUy 
of oak, with perpendicular backs. There are no bells; and the 
attiendants are more frequently male than female, though this 
practice is gradually going out of vogue. There is a great change 
moreover, of late years, in the civility of the landlords — they will 
now acknowledge their obligations to you, and not, as formerly^ 
treat you as intruders. 

To sum up the comparison between a French and English pro- 
vincial inn, the^xpences for the same kind of treatment, allow- 
ing only for the necessary national differences, are about one- 
fourth of what they would be in England. ' In the course of our 
tour, we were repeatedly detained for days together at some of . 
the inns on the road, and our whole suite, amounting to seven in 
number, never cost us more than at the rate of an English guinea 
a day. In England I am confident it would have been four times 
the sum. ' 

E e 2 
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Die last post but one before ^e reached La Charit^ w« were 
ovettaken by a tremendous shower ^ hail, a calamity, ibr such 
it iis, which too frequently afflicts this part of France. The hail- 
stones were at least as large as nuts : some trees were at hand, 
under which we drove for shelter. Had we been in an open ex* 
posed road, I have no doubt but that the horses must have been 
hurt. I was informed, that these storms are sometimes so vio^ 
lent as to kill the lambs, and even to wound in a very dangerous 
manner the larger cattle. They usually happen about the end erf 
the spring and the summer. 

We passed some very pretty peasant girls, dressed in bodices 
laced crossways with ribbon. They informed us that they were the 
daughters of a small farmer, and were going to a neighbouring 
chateau to dance at the birth-day of one of the ladies of the la-- 
mily. Mr, Younge complimented them on their beauty ; they 
smiled with more grace than seemed to belong to their station. 
Our ladies at this instant came up ; the young peasants made a 
curtsey, which instantly betrayed their secret to Mrs. Younge and 
Mademoiselle St. Sillery. " Where is the masque ?'^ said the lat-^ 
ter. " In the Chateau de Thiery,'" replied one of them, *' about 
a fourth part of a league through this gateway ; perhaps, if you 
are going only to the next post, you will join us. Papa and 
Mamma will be honored by your company ^'^ The invitatioa 
was declined with many thanks to the charming girls. It is need- 
less to add, that they were young ladies habited as peasants, and 
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that th^^ was a masque at the chateau^ This kind of entertain* 
ment is very common in this part of France. 

We reached La Charit^ in sndb good time^ thai; we resolved 
to push on for Nevers. I had a waik roand tbe town whilst our 
coffee was preparing. Hie interior of the town does not meiit a 
word ; tbe streets are narrow^ the houses low and daric, and thia 
too in a country where tbe Loire rolls its beautiful stream through 
meadows and plains, and where ground is plentiful and cheap. 
t can readily account for the narrow streets in capital cities, 
where locality has an artificial value, and where tbe competition is 
necessarily great. But whence are the streets thus huddled toge- 
ther, aixl tbe air thus carefully exduded, where there is no such 
want of ground or value of building lots? It must here originate 
purely in that execrable taste which characterized the eaiiy ages. 

llie 'environs of the town, the fidds, tbe meadows, the gently 
rising hills^ and the recluse vallies, compensate for the vile inte- 
rior: Nature bene reigns in all her loveliness, and a poet, a 
painter, even any one of ordinary feeling, could not see her with- 
out delight. and admiration. There are innumerable nightingales 
in tbe woods at a small distance from the town. If the French 
iwblej^se had the taste of Ae English, the vicinity of La Charit6 
Woald be covered widi villas. 

We took our coffee on a kind of raised mound, at the extre- 
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mity of a garden, which overhung the Loire. A lofty and 
spreading tree overshadowed us, and istretched its brandies over 
the river. In the fork, formed where the trunk first divides into 
the greater branches, was a railed seat and table. The view ffom 
hence over the meadow on the oppoisite bank, was gay and pic« 
turesque. The peasant girls were milking their cows and singing 
with their usual merriment. Parties of the townsnien were play*- 
ing at golf; others were romping, running, walking, with all the 
thoughtless enlity of the French character. I never enjoyed an 
hour more sensibly. The evening was delightful, and all around 
seemed gay and happy. 

Our journey to Nevers was partly by moon-light. The road 
exceeds all powers of description. It was frequently bordered 
by hedges of flowering shrubs, and such cottages as we passed 
seemed sufficient for the climate. Why might not Marmontel 
have lived in such a cottage ? thought I, as I rode by more than one 
of them. This spot of France certainly excells every part of the 
world. Even the clay and chalk-pits are verdant: the sides are 
covered with shrubs which are raised with difficulty even in the 
hot-houses of England. 

Our inn at Nevers, the Grand Napoleon, had nothing to cor- 
respond with its sounding title ; our bedchambers, however, were 
pleasantly situated, and for once since we had leit Orleans, we 
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had each of us his own apartment. The fiHe-de-chambre too was 
handsome and cleanly-looking, but somewhat more loquacious 

than a weary traveller required. She endeavoured to bring me 

> 

into a conversation on the subject of Mademoiselle St. Sillery's 
beauty. The ^miliar impertinence of these girls must be seen to 
be understood. One maxim is universal in France — that differ- 
ence of rank has no place between a man and a woman. A fille- 
de-chambre is on a perfect footing of equality with a marshal of 
France, and will address, and converse with him as such. They 
enter your room without knocking, stay as long as they like, and 
will remain whilst you are undressing. If you exhibit any modest 
unwillingness, they laugh at you, and perhaps two or three of 
them will' come in to rally Monsieur. I must do them the justice, 
however, to add, that though their raillery will be sometimes 
broad enough, it is never verbally indelicate. There is less of 
this in the lower ranks in France than in. England. The decen^- 

« 

cies are observed in word, however violated in fact. 

Nevers is a pleasant town, and very agreeably situated on the 
declivities of an hill, at the bottom of which flows the Loire. 
On . the summit of the hill is what remains of the palace of the 
ancient Counts; it has of course suffered much, from tiipe, but 
enough still remains to bear testimony to its original magnificence. 
We visited some of the apartments^ The tapestry, though nearly 
three centuries old, still retains in a great degree the original 
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brilliancy of its colours : the figures are monstrous, but the gene* 
ral efiect is magnificent. There b a portrait of Madame de Mon. 
tespan^ the second acknowledged mistress of Louis the Fourteenth, 
According to the &shion of the age, her hair floats down her 
shoulders. She is habited in a loose robe, and has one leg half 
naked. Her face has the French character; it is long, but beau* 
tifiil : its principal expression seemed to me voluptuousness, with 
something of the haughty beauty. It is well known that her 
temper was violent in the extreme, and perhaps the knowledge of 
this circumstance might have impressed me with an idea which I 
have imputed to the expression of the picture. 

The cathedral of Nevers is one of the most ancient in France. 
About one hundred years since, in digging a vault, a body was 
discovered enveloped in a long robe; some very old coins 
were found in the coffin, and the habit in which the body was 
wrapped was of itself of the most ancient fashion. According to 
the French antiquaries, this was the body of one of the ancient 
dukes of Nevers. There are many other antiquities in the town, 
but I do not find that I have noted them, except that they exist 
in sufficient numbers to establish the ancient origin of this ca{Htal 
d the Nivernms. 

Nothing can be more picturesque than the country between 
Nevers and Moulins. Natural beauty, and the life and activity 
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of cultivation, unite (o rendieii it the most complete succession of 
landscape in France. The road is gi^vel, and excellent to a de* 
gree. It is bordered bj magnificent trees, but which have been 
so planted, as to procure shade without excluding air ; the road,^ 
therefore, is at once shadj and dry. The chesnut trees, which 
are numerous in this part of the Bourbonnois, in beauty at least, 
infinitely exceed the British oaks : they have a bossy foliage, wliich 
reminds one of the Corinthian volutes. The French peasantry 
are not insensible of this beauty — wherever there was a tree of this 
kind of more than common luxuriance in its foliage, a seat was 
made around the trunk, and the turf mowed and ornamented, so 
as to .shew that it was the scene of the village sports. Though 
England has many delightful villages, and rustic greens, France 
beats it hollow in rural scenery ; and I believe I have blsfore men- 
tioned, that the French peasantry equally exceed the English 
peasantry in the taste and rustic elegance with which they orna*- 
ment their Uttle domains. On the great scale, perhaps, taste is 
better understood iti England than in France, but as far as Na- 
ture leads, the sensibility of the French peasant gives him the ad- 
vantage. Some of the gardens in the provinces of France are 
delightful. 

We passed several fields in which the farming labourers were 
treading out their corn ; indeed the country all around was one 
universal scene of gaiety and activity in the exercise of this labour. 

pf 
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The maimer in which it is doiBs is, I bdieve, peculiar to Ftknce. 
Three or four layers of com, wUeat,, barley, or pease, are laid 
a]>on some dry part of the field, generally under the central tree; 
the horses and mules are then driven upon it and round it m all 
directions, a woman being in the centre like a pivot, and holding 
thc^ r^ins: the horses are driven by litde girls. The oom thnshed 
(Hit is deared away by the men, others winnow it, others heap 
it, others supply fresh layers. Every one seems happy and noby, 
the women and girls singing, the men occasionally resting from 
their labour to pay their gallant attentions. The sccsne is ao 'aai-» 
mated as to inspirit the beholder. It is evident^ however, that 
this cheap method of getting up their harvest, is only practicable 
m tsoontries where the climate is settled : even in this province 
they ate ^sometmies surprised with a shower, but as the sun on** 
jPCiediately bursts out with renewed fervour, every thing is soon 
put to rights^ In Laaguedoc, as I understood, they have oo 
barOB whatever, and therefore this practice is uaiversmU The 
wheat was not very heavy, it resemiWd barley ratker than wheat: 
the average crop aiboHt sixteen i^nghsk bushels. Nothing is ^ 
vexatious as the French measanes : I do not unde^staqd them yet, 
though I have inquired of every one. 



somewhat disappoiMited myie^opectatioa. It is indeed,, 
beautifully situated, in the midst of a lisii^ and variegated 
with apeadows, corn-fields, iiiUs, and woods, to 'which 
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may be added the liVer Allier, a stream so redase and pfetty, 
and so bordered with beautifiil grouxidsy as to give die idea of a 
park. These grounds, moreover, are laid out as if for the plea^ 
jure of the inhabitants: tiie meadows and com-fi^s are inisr* 
sected by paths in every direction ; and fruit-trees are in great 
number, and to all appearance are common property. There b 
something very interesting in these characteristics of simple bene- 
volence ; they recal the idea of the primseval ages. J. have aq 
indistinct memory of a beautiful passage in Ovid, M^hich describe 
the Gcdden Age. I am writing, however,' without the aid dr 
presence of books, and therefore must refer the dassicad reader 
to dg^e original. 

* 

The kvlerior of the town does not merit description : the streets 
are narrow, the houses dark, and built in the worst possible styles 
The architect has carried the idea of a city into the country : dfier^ 
is the same economy of ground and light, and the same efforts 
for budding and comprehending as much brick and mortar as 
possible in the least possible space. Its origin was in the four- 
teenth century. The Dukes of Bourbon selected it as a place of 
residence during the season of the chace, and having built a castle 
in the neighbourhood, their suite and descendants shortly founded 
a town. This, indeed, was the usual origin of most of the pro- 
vincial towns in Europe : they followed the castle or the chateau 
of the Baron. As seen in the fields and meadows in the vicinity 

Ff2 
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of the town, Moulins has a very agreeable appearance. The 
river, and the beautiful scenery around it, compensate for its 
disagreeable interior; and some trees being intermixed with the 
buildings of the town, give an bit of gaiety and the picturesque 
to the town itself. 

The market*place is only worthy of mention as introducing the 
price of provisions. Moulins is as cheap as Tours : beef, and 
mutton, and veal, are plentiful ; vegetables scarcely cost any 
thing, and fuel is very moderate. Fruit is so cheap as scarcely 
to be sold, and very good ; eggs two dozen for an English six* 
pence ; poultry abundant, and about sixpence a fowl. A good 
house, such a one as is usually inhabited by the lawyer, the apo* 
thecary, or a gentleman of five or six hundred per annum, in the 
country towns in England, is at Moulins from twelve to fourteen 
pounds per year, including garden and paddock. 

Our inn at Moulins, however, was horrible : our beds would 
have frightened any one but an experienced traveller^ 
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Country between MouUns and Rouane — Bresle — Account of the ' 
Provinces of the Nivernois mid Bourbonnois — Climate — FacC' 
of the Country/ — Soil — Natural Froduce-^Agricultural Pro- 
duce^ — Kitchen Garden — French Yeomen — Landlords — Price 
(f Land-^Leases — General Character of the Frenqh Prorom-^ 
dal Farmers. 



ON the following day we left Moulins for Lyons. The dis-. 
tance between the two places exceeds an hundred miles; we 
distributed, therefore, our jouyney into three days, making Rou<- 
ane on the Loire, and Bresle, our intermediate sleeping places. 

Between. MouMns and Rouane, that is to say, during the whole 
of our first day's journey, the country is a succession of hills and 
valleys, of Qpen and inclosed, of fields and of woodland, which ren- 
der it to the eyes of a northern traveller the most lovely country 
in the world. In proportion, however, as the country bqcomes 
more fertile, tiie roads become worse. We had got now into 
roads comparatively very bad, but still not so bad as in England 
and America. The beauty of the scenery, however, compensated 
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for this defect of the roads. We met many waggons, the hind 
wheels of which were higher than those in front. This is one of 
the few things in which the French farmers exhibit more know- 
ledge than the English. These wheels of the waggons were shod 
mth wood instead of iron. * We pasiaed several yineyardA, in which 
Ih^ vines were trained by nmples> and fefrtootied from tree to tiee. 
Tbey looked iandful and picturesque. Tbevines oi this oDuntry, 
however^ are said to yidd better in quantity than in quaUty. They 
produce muoh, but the witie is bad^ and not fit for exportation. 

In every hedge we passed were medlars, plumbs, cherries, and 
maples with vines trained to them. This abundance of fruit gives 
an air of great plenty, and Ul^ewise much improves the beauty of 
the country. The French firuk of almost every kind exceeds the 
En^isfa. An exceptioii must be made with respect to apples, 
which are better in England than in any country in the world. 
But the grapes, the plumbs, the pears, the peaches, the necta- 
rmes, and the cherries of Fr&nce> ha^% not their equal all the 
world over. They are of couitse cheap in proportion to their abun-* 
dance. The health of the peaMSitary may perhaps in good part be 
im^^uted to this v^etable abundance* It is a constant maxim 
mth physicians, thkt those countrias aro most heakhy, wherie, 
fyom an ordinary laxative diet> the body is always kept opea. 
Half the diseases in the worU originate in obstructions. 
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Rouane is a eoitfiiderabie town on the Loire ; it is very ancient 
in its ongin^ and its appearance corresponds \vith its antiquity. 
It ia chiefly used as an entrepdt for all the merchandize, corn, wine^ 
Sec which is sent down the Loire. It is accordingly a place of 
infinite bustle, and in despite of the river^ is very dirty. He must 
be more festidious thaa beloegs to a traveller, who cannot excuse 
this necessary appendage of trade, and particularly in a town on 
the Loire^ where a walk of ten minutes will carry him from the 
narrow streets into one of the iiiMetest countries under HeaveOv 
£(¥en the neoessary filth <^ counefce €annoV destroy^ or scarcely 
de&ee the* beauty of die country . 

Our ina art Rouane was exacrabl^^ beyond ineasiiPe. Without 
my peffisd to decency, we wene i0tn»d«ed into « «lecpi«.g torn, 
With tbrae beds, and. vototmed that Mawieur and Madame 
Yomga^pQse toaleep in oiie^ MadasKMeUe St. SiUery in another^ 
Bjoi my&di in the Aki. It was not without difficulty ikeit I 
i;mild pro^oK another armngefloant. The bed^ moreover, weve 
widmut pittowa. 

From Rouane to Bresle the country assumes a afeoiijitainow 
ibrm„ $ind the road is bojrdered witl), qhesnut trees, ^e had got 
fioiw nto the diatiact of na^IberBissi^ and wo passed iananeiable 
treep of tiieoi;. L&a other firailHtrfes, ithey grow wiU, im the 
aitddla of fielda» hedge^-ro^ws, and by tfas mad aide* A stiteg^i: 
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travelling in France is led to conclude, that there is no such 
thing as property in fruit. Every one may certainly gather as 
much as he chuses for his own immedis^te use. The peasants of 
this part of the province are land proprietors ; some of them pos- 
sess twelve or fourteen acres, others an lull, others a garden or a 
single field. They appeared poor but comfortable. They raise 
a great quantity of poultry and pigs, and reminded me very for* 
cibly of the Negroes in the West India laiands— ^a hard»working, 
happy, and cheerful race. I should not, perhs^s, omit to men- 
tion, that the houses of the peasants were very different from any 
that I had yet seen. For the most part, they are square, white, 
and with flat roofs. They are almost totally without glass in the 
windows ; but the climate is generally so dry and delightful, that 
glass perhaps would rather be an annoyance. We are apt to 
attach ideas of comfort or misery according to circumstances pe- 
culiarly belonging to ourselves. Tell an English peasant that a 
Frenchman has neither glass to his windows, nor sheets to his bed, 
and he will conclude hiim to be miserable in the extreme. On the 
other hand, tell a French peasant, that an English rustic never 
tastes a glass of wine once in seven years, and he will i^qually pity 
the Englishman. 

Bresle is one of those vSlages which impress a traveller with a 
strong idea of the beauty of the country, and of the state of the 
comfort of its inhabitants. It is broad, clean, and most charm- 
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ingly situated. On every side of it rises a wall of mountains, 
covered to their very summits with vines, and interspersed with 
the cottages of the Vignerons. The river Tardine flows through 
the valley. This is what is termed a mountain river, being in 
summer a brook, and in winter a torrent. In the year 1715 it 
rose so high as to sweep away half the tovvn : the inhabitants 
were surprised in their beds, arid many of them were drowned. 
The river, when we passed, had no appearance of being capable 
of this tremendous force : it resembled a little brook, in which a 
shallow stream of very transparent water rolled over a bed of 
gravel. " How happy might an hermit be," said Mademoiselle 
St. Sillery, " in a cottage on the side of one of those hills ! There 
is a wood for him to walk in, and a brook to encourage him, by 
its soft murmurs, to sleep.'' I agreed in the observation which 
exactly characterizes the scenery. 

Our inn at this town was in the midst t)f a garden, covered 
with fruits and flowers. Our beds reminded me of England, ex- 
cept that again there were no pillows, and absolutely nothing in 
the chamber but a bed. Every thing, however, was delightfully 
clean ; and as I lay in my bed, I was serenaded by a nightin- 
gale. 

The road between Moulins and Lyons is certainly the most 
picturesque part of France ; every league presented me with 
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something to admire^ and to note. My observations were- ac- 
cordingly so numerous, that I have deemed it necessary to ar- 
range them in some form> and to present them in a kind of coa-- 
nected picture. Mr. Younge had the kindness to answer all my 
questions as far as his own knowledge went ; and where he was. 
at a loss himself, seiaed the first opportunity, of inquiry from 
others. In France, this is more practicable than it would be ia 
any otlier country. The French of all classes, as I have re- 
peatedly bad occasion to observe, are unwearied in their acts of' 
kindneds ; they offer their minor services with sincerity, and you. 
cannot oblige them more than by accepting them, nor disappoint 
them more than by declining them. They have nothing of the surli- 
ness of the Englishman. It would be considered as the most 
savage brutality to hesitate in, and more particularly to refuse 
with rudeness, any possible satisfaction to a stranger. To ber a-, 
stranger is to be a visitor, and to be a visitor is to have a claim 
to the most extreme hospitality and attention. I c^n never enough 
praise the French people for their indiscriminate, their natural^^ 
their totally uninterested and spontaneous benevolence. 

« 

• I wish to convey a clear idea of this garden of France : I shalli 
therefore give my observations in full under the heads of, its cli- 
mate, its produce, its agriculture, and the manners of its pro-, 
vincial inhabitants. 
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The climate of the departments of the Nievre and the Allier^ 
which include the provinces of the Nivernois and Bourbonnois, is 
the most delightful jmder Heaven, being at once most healthy, 
and such as to animate and inspirit the senses and the imagination : 
it is an endless succes5>ion of the most lovely skies, without any 
interruption, except by those rains which are necessary to nourish 
and fertilize. The winters are mild, without fogs, and with suf- 
ficient sunshine to render fires almost unnecessary. The springs 
answer to the ordinary weather of May in other kingdoms. The 
4summer and autumn — ^with the exception of hail and thunder, 
which are ceflainly violent, but not frequent — are not charac- 
terized by those heavy humid heats, which are so pestilential in 
some parts of South America : they are light, elastic, and cheer- 
ing. The windows of the bed-chambers, as I have before men- 
tioned, are almost all without glass ; or, if they have them, it is 
for show rather than for use : the universal custom is, to sleep 
with them open. It is nothing uncommon to have the swallows 
flying into your chamber, and awakening you by early dawn with 
• their tw ittering. When these windows open into gardens, nothing 
can be more pleasant : the purity of the air, the 'splendor of the 
stars, V the singing of nightingales, and the perfume of flowers, all 
concur to charm the senses ; and I never remember to have en- 
joyed sweeter slumbers, and pleasanter hour^^, than whilst in this 
•part of France. 
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In March and April, the ground is covered with flowers ; and • 
many which are solely confined to the gardens and hot-houses in 
England,, may be seen in the fields^ and hedge-rows. The colours 
are perhaps not altogether so brilliant as m more humid chmates ; 
but be they what they may, they give the country an appearance 
of a fairy land. Pease are in common use on every table in March, 
and every kind of culinary vegetable is equally forward. The 
meadows are covered with violets, and the gardens with roses : 

the banks by the side of the road seem one continued bed of 

< 

cowslips. In plain words^ Spring here indeed seems to hold h&t 
throne, and to reign in all that vernal sweetness and lavelineas 
which is imputed to her by the poets. 

The health of the inhabitants corresponds with the excellence 
of the climate. Gouts, rheumatismi^, and even colds, are veiy 
rare, and fevers not frequent. The most common complaint is a 
dysentery, towards the latter end of the autujnn. 

The face of the country throughout the two departments of tbe 
Nievre and the AUier, is what has been above described — -an 
uninterrupted succession of rich landscape, in which every thing 
is united which constitutes the picturesque. The country some- 
times rises into hills, and even mountains ; none of which are so 
barren but to have vineyards, or gardens, to their very summits. 
In many of them, where the surface is common property, the 
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peasantry, in order to make the most of its superficial area, have 
dug it into terraces, on which each of them has his vineyard, or 
garden for herbs,' corn^ and fruits. The industry of the French 
peasantry is not exceeded in any part of the world ^ wherever 
they possess a spot of land, tliey improve it to its utmost possible, 
capacity. Under this careful cultivation, there is in reality no suclv 
thing in France as a sterile mountain. If there be no natural soil, 
they will carry some thither.. 

There are numerous woods and forests in these departments.. 
The wood being interspersed amongst the hills and valleys, con- 
tribute much to the beauty of the scenery ; the same circumstance 
contributes more, perhaps, to the comfort of the inhabitants*. 
Fuel, so dear in almost every other part of France, is here cheap 
to an extraordinary degree. Coal is likewise found -at some depth 
from the surface; but, of course, no use is made of it. The 
French woods are more luxuriant, and generally composed of 
• more beautiful trees than those in England and in America. The 
chesmit-tree, so common in France, is perhaps unrivalled in its 
richnesif of foliage. The underwood, moreover, is- less ragged 
and troublesome. Nothing can be more delightful than an even-* 
ing" walk in a French wood. 

The soil of the department of the Allier is rather light : on the 
hills it is calcareous ; in the vales it is a white calcareous loam> 
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the surface of which is a most fertilizing manure of marl and clay. 
The hills, therefore, are peculiarly adapted for vines, which they 
produce in great quantities ; and when on favourable sites, that 
is to say, with respect to the sun, the quality of the wine corre- 
sponds with the quantity. In this province, perhaps, there is a 
less proportion of waste land than in any other department in 
France. The people are industrious, and the soil is fruitful. 
There are certainly some wastes, which, under proper cultivation, 
might be rendered fertile. J passed over many of these, when 
an idea, naturally arose in my mind, what a different appearance 
they would assume under English or American management. 
But the bad management of the French farmers is no derogation 
from the just praise of its rich^oil. 

The natural and agricultural produce is such, as to render 
these provinces worthy of their characteristic designation — they 
are truly the garden of France. The most beautiful shrubs are 
common in the woods and hedges : not a month in the year but * 
one or other of them are in full flower and foliage. The botanist 
might be weary before he had concluded his task. To a northern 
traveller, nothing appears more astonishing than the garden-like 
air of the fields in France : he will see in the woods and forests, 
what he has been hitherto accustomed to see only in hot-houses. 
The natural history of these provinces would be an inexhaustible ^ 
subject : the cursory traveller can only^ describe generally. 
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Wheat, barley, oats, grasses, roots,^ and vines, are the staple 
agricultural produce. The wheat is certainly not so b^avy as that 
in England, but the barley is not inferior to any barley in the 
world. The French farmers calculate upon reaping about seven- 
fold: if they sow one bushel, they reap between six and seven* 
Potatoes have likewise, of late years, become an article of field- 
culture and generaJ consumptioa in every department of Fratice, 
and particularly in those of the Loire, the Alher, and the Nievre, 
Every city is supplied with them almo^ in as much abundance 
as the cities of England and America. Where wheat is scarce, 
the peasantry substitute them as bread. To say all in a word, 
^ they have of late years got into general consumption ; though her 
fore the Revolution they were scarcely known.. 

fl 

The kitchen«garden in the French provinces is by no means so 
contemptible as it has been described by some travellers. In this 
respect they have done the French great injustice. I will venture' 
to assert, on the other hand, that nothing is cultivated in tjie 
kitchen-gardens of England and America, but what, eithei: by 
the aid of a better climate, or of more careful and assiduous cul-> 
ture, is brought to more perfection, and produced in greater 
plenty, in the kitchen-gardens of France. I have already men- 
tioned potatoes, which are cultivated both in the glu-den and in 
the field : ai*tichokes and asparagus are in great plenty^ and com* 
paratively most surprisingly cheflp— as many may be bQugbit fot 
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a penny in France as for a shilling in England. The environs of 
Lyons are celebrated for their excellent artichokes ; they are care- 
fully conveyed in great quantities to the tables of the rich all over 
the kingdom. Pease, beans, turnips, carrots, and. onions, are 

^ 

equally plentifully cultivated, equally good, and equally cheap. 

I have frequently had occasion to speak of the slovenly agricul- 
ture of the French farmers, and I am sorry to have to add, that 
the fertility of the provinces of Nivernois and the Bourbonnois, 
is rather to be imputed to the felicity of their soil and climate 
than to their cultivation. There is certainly a vast proportion of 
waste land in these provinces, which only remains waste, because' 
the French landlords and farmers want the knowledge to bring it 
into cultivation. Many hundreds of acres are lett at about twelve 
sols (sixpence) per acre, and would be sold at about a Louis d'or, 
which in three years, under English management, would be richly 
worth thirty pounds. What a country would this be to purchase 
in, if with himself an Englishman or an American could transport 
his own labourers and ideas. But nothing is to be done without 
assistance. 

Many of the French landlords retain a great portion of their 
estBtes in their own hands, and cultivate it with more knowledge 
and with more liberality than their farmers. A gentleman, farm- 
ing hia own lands, is always useful to the country, if not to him- 
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self. He may improve his lands beyond their worth — ^he may 
ruin himself, therefore, but the country is proportionately bene» 
£tted by having so many good acres where it had before so msmy 
bad. Some of the restored Emigrants have most peculiarly be^ 
aefitted France, by bringing into it English improvements. I 
have more than once had occasion to remark, that this change is 
visible in many parts of the kingdom, and will produce in time 
still more important effects. 

The price of land is by two^thirds cheaper, than in England. 
I am speaking now of the Nivernois and Bourbonnois. It is ge- 
nerally about eighteen or twenty years purchase of the rent. If 
the rent be about 300/. English for about five hundred acres of 
land — half arable, a fourth forest, and a fourth waste— the pur- 
chase will be about 5500 guineas. The very same estate in any 
part of England would be about 15,000. But in England the 
forest and waste would be brought into cultivation. The forest 
is here little better than a waste, and the waste is turned to as 
little purpose as if it were the wild sea beach. 

* * 

The farms in the Nivernois are very small ; the farmers are by 
natural consequence poor. They have neither the spirit nor the 
means of improvement. They are in feet but a richer kind of 
peasantry. Those writers have surely never lived in the country, 

« 

who urge the national utility of small fiarms. 'Ilie immediate con-* 

Hh 
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sequences of small farina are an overflow of population, and such 
a division and subdivision of sustenance, as to reduce the poor to 
the lowest possible point of sustenance. Population, within cer- 
tain limits, may doubtless constitute the strength of a nation^ 
but who will contend, that a nation of beggars, a nation over- 
flowing with a starved miserable superfluity, is in a condition of 
enviable strength ? 

There are few or no leases in these provinces, and this is doubt- 
less one of the reasons why agriculture has remained where it now 
is for thesq four or five last centuries. The common course of 
the crops is wheat, barley, fallow ; or beans, barley, and wheats 
and fallow. In some of the provinces, it is wheat, fallow^ and 
wheat, fallow, in endless succession. 

I do not understand enough of the vine culture to give any 
opbion as to the French vineyards, but by all that I have ob- 
served, I must fully assent to the generally received opinion, that 
the vine is better understood in France, than in Portugal, and that 
wines are, in fact, the natural staple in France. It is the peculiar 
excellence of the vine,, that it does not require fertile land. It 
will most flourish where nothing but itself Will take root, Ho¥t 
happy therefore is it for France, that she can thus turn her bar« J 

tens into thi3 most productive culture, and make her mountainS|. 
aa it were, smile. 
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If an Englishman or an American were inclined to give a trial 
to a settlement in France^ I would certainly advise them to fix 
on one of these central departments. They will find a soil and 
climate suoh as I have described, and which I think has not its 
equal in the world. They will find land cheap ; and as it may be 
improved, and even the cheap price is rated according to its pre- 
sent rent, they will find this cheapness to be actually ten times 
* as cheap as it appears. They will find, moreover, cheerful neigh-« 
bours, a people polished in their manners from the lowest to the 
highest, and naturally gay and benevolent. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 



Lifons — Tami-HaU^-^Hotel de Dieu — Manufdctories^^Trke of 
Provisions — Staie of Society — Hospitality to Strangets — Man- 
new — Mode of Living — Departure — Vienne — French Lovers^ 



WE reached Lyons in the evening of the thini daj ^iber we 
left Moulins^ We remained there two days, and employed nearly 
the whole of the time in walks over the city and environs. I 
adopted this practice as the invariable rule on the whole course of 
my tour — ^to have certain points where we might repose, and 
thence take a view both of the place itself, and a retrospect of 
what we had passed. 

Nothing can be more delightful to the eye than the situation of 
Lyons. Situated on the confluence of two of the most lovely 
rivers in the world, the Rhone and the Saone, and distributed, 
as it were, on bills and dales, with lawn, corn-fields, woods and 
vineyards interposed, and gardens, trees, &c. intermixed with 
the houses, it has a liveliness, an animation, an air of cleanness 
and rurality, which seldom belong to a populous city. The dis- 
tant Alps, moreover, rising in the back ground, add magnificence 
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to beauty. Beyond all possibility of doubt, Lyons li unrivalled 
in tbe loveliness of its situation » The approach to it is like th» 
arenue to fiury*landw 

Tlie horrible rava^ of the Revolution has much defaced this 
town. La Place de Belle Cour was once the finest square which 
any provincial town in Europe could boast* It was composed of 
the most n^agnificent houses, the habitatioos of such of the nobi* 
lily as were accustomed to make Lyons their winter or summer 
residence. That demon, in the human shape, CoUot d'Herbois^ 
being sent to Lyons as one of the Jacobin Commissioners, by one 
and the same decree condemned the houses to be rased to the 
ground, and their possessors to be guillotiiied. A ^sentury wilt pass 
before Lyons will recover itself from this Jacobin purgation. In 
this square was formerly an equestrian statue of Louis the Four* 
teeinth, adorned on the sides of the pedestal with bronze figures of 
the Rhone and the Saone. This statue is destroyed^ but the 
bronze figures remain. 

Tb^ town-l^dl of Lyons is in every respect worthy of the city. 
It is in the form of a paralldognun, with wings on each side of 
the fronts each wing being nearly one hundred and fifty yards in 
length. The middle of the wings are crowned with cupolas, and 
the gates have all Ionic pillars. The walls and ceilings are covered 
with paintings. There are several inscriptions in honour of the 
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♦Emperor Napoleon ; but as these have been already noted id 
other books of travels, I deem it unnecessary to say more of 
ihem. But the best praise of Lyons is in its institutions for cha-? 
rity, in its hospitals, and in its schools. In no city in the world 
have they so great a proportion to the actual population and mag- 
nitude of the town. They are equal to the support of one eighth 
part of the inhabitants. The Hotel Dieu is in fact a palace built 
for the sick poor. The rooms are lofty, with cupolas, and all of 
them very carefully ventilated. The beds are clean to.an extreme 
degree, as was likewise every utensil in the kitchen, and the 
kitchen itself. The nursing, feeding, &c. of the sick is performed 
by a religious society of about one hundred men, and the same 
number of women, who devote themselves to that purpose. The 
men are habited in black ; the women in the dress of nuns. This 
charity is open to all nations : to be an admissible object, nothing 
further is necessary than to stand in need of its assistance, lliis 
is true charity. 

The cathedral is beautifully situated by the river: it is dedi- 
cated to St. John, and is built in the ancient Gothic style. The 
clock is a great favourite with the inhabitants. It is ornamented 
by a cock, which is contrived so as to crow every hour. Before 
the Revolution, the church of Lyons was the richest in France, or 
Europe. All the canons were counts, and were not admissible, 
till they had proved sixteen quarters of nobility. They wore a 
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gold QT0S9 of eight rays. Since the Revolution, the cathedral 
has Men into decay; but it is to be hoped that, for the honour 
of the town, it will be repaired, 

Lyons has two theatres, Le Grand, and he Petit Spectacle. 
Neither of them deserve any more than a bare mention. The 
performers had so little reputation, that we had no wish to visit 
either of them. 

The manufactories of Lyons, being confined in their supply to 
the home market, are not in the same flourishing state as for- 
merly. They still contmue, however, to work up a vast quan- 
tity of silk, and on the return of peace, would doubtless recove? 
somewhat of their former prosperity. Some years since, the silk 
stockings alone worked-up at Lyons, were estimated at 1500 pair 
daily. The workmen are unhappily not paid in proportion to 
their industry. They commence their day's labour at* an unusual 
hour in the morning, and continue it in the night, yet are unable 
' to earn enough to live in plenty. 

Lyons appeared to me, from the cursory information which I 
could obtain, to be as cheap as any town in France. Provisions 
pf all kinds were in great plenty, and were the best of their kind. 
There are three kinds of bread — the white bread, meal bread, and; 
black or rye bread. The latter is in roost use amongst the weavers^ 
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It is very cheap, but the measures differ so much in this part of 
France, that I could not reduce them to English pounds, except 
by a rough estimate. The best wheaten bread is*about one-third 
or rather more of the price that it is in England ; beef and mut- 
ton in great plenty, and proportionately cheap ; a very large tur- 
Icey for about two shillings and sixpence, English money. Pit 
coal is in common use in almost every house in Lyons : it. is dug 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and is very cheap. The best 
land in the province may be had for about fifteen pounds (English) 
per acre in purchase. In the neighbourhood of Lyons, the land 
lets high, and therefore sells proportionately. Vegetables are of 
course in the greatest possible plenty, and fruit so cheap and so 
abundant, as to be sold only by the poorest pec^le. Whoever is 
particularly fond of a dessert, let him seek it in France : for a 
fivre he may set out a table, which in London would take him at 
least a Louis. 



Lyons has given birth to many celebrated men. Amongst 
them was De Lanzy, the celebrated mathematician, and friend 
of Maupertuis. He lived to such an extreme age as to survive 
his memory and faculties ; but when so insensible as to know no 
one about him, Maupertuis suddenly asked him what was the 
square of 12, and he readily replied, 144, and died, as it is said, 
almost in the same moment. This illustrious genius was as simple 
as .he was learned^ His character, as given amongst the history 
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of the French literati, is very amiable— of great learning, of ex^ 
treme industry, simple and amiable to a degree, and invariably 
benevolent and good-tempered. He was yet more distinguished 
by his charities* than by his learning. The learned Thon likewise 
was a native of this town. 



The society at Lyons very much resembles that of Paris ; it is 
divided into two classes — those in trade, i. e. merchants, and 
those out of trade ; the military, gentry, &c. The military, 
though many of them are certainly of rather an humble origin, 
are characterized by elegant manners, by great politeness, and 
by a gallantry towards the ladies which would have done honour 
to the old court. It gave me great satisfaction to hear this cha- 
racter of them. I should put no value on any society in which the 
ladies did not hold their due place and perform their due parts, 
and this is never the case, except where they are properly re- 
spected. Gallantry has the same effect upon the manners which 
Ovid attributes to learning — ^^Emollit mores nee sinit esse feros.*' 

A stranger at Lyons, who makes the city his temporary resi- 

« 
dence, is received with the greatest hospitality into all the parties 

of the town ; he requires nothing but an introduction to one of 
them ; and even if he should be without that, an unequivocal ap- 
pearance of respectability would answer the same end. The fa- 
shionable world at Lyons, however, are not accustomed to give 

I 1 
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dinners; they have no notion of that substantial hospitality 
which characterizes England. Their suppers however are very 
elegant: they have always fish, and sometimes soup, roasted 
poultry, and in the proper season, game — pease, cauliflowers, and 
asparagus, almost the w hole year round. The sparkling Cham- 
pagne then goes round, and French wit, French vivacity, and 
French gallantry, are seen in perfection. There is certainly no- 
thing in England equal to the French supper. It is usually served 
in a saloon, but the company make no hesitation, in the intervals 
of conversation and of eating, to visit every room in the house. 
Every room is accordingly lighted and prepared for this purpose ; 
the beds thrust^into cupboards and corners, and the whole house 
rendered a splendid promenade, most brilliantly lighted with glass 
chandeliers and lustres. This blaze of light is further increased 
by reflection from the large glasses and mirrors which are found 
in every room. In England, the glasses are pitiful to a degree* 
In France, even in the inns, they reach in one undivided plate 
from the top of the room to the bottom. The French furniture 
moreover is infinitely more magnificent than in England. Cur-, 
tain3, chair-covers, &c. are all of silk, and the chairs fasthioned 
according to the designs of artists. The French music too, such 
as attends on their parties, exceeds that of England ; in a few 
words, a party in France is a spectacle ; it is arranged with art ;. 
and where there is much art, there will always be some taste. , 
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In the neighbourhood of Lyor^s are numerous chateaus, most 
delightfully situated, with lawns, pleasure-grounds, gardens, and 
green-houses, in the English taste. In the summer season, pub* 
lie breakfasts are almost daily given by one or other of the pos-* 
sessors. Marquees are then erected on the lawn, and all the mi-» 
litary bands in the town attend. The day is consumed in danc- 
ing, which is often protracted so late in the night, as almost to 
trespass on the day following. These kind of parties are perhap^s 
too favourable for intrigue, to suit English or American manners^ 
but they are certainly delightful in a degree, and recidl to one's 
fancy the images of poetry. 

The French ladies, as I believe I have before mentioned, are 

fond of habiting themselves as harvesters : they frequently visit 

the farmers thus incog, and hire themselves for the day. Though 

the farmer knows them, it is the established custom that he should 

favour the sport by pretending ignorance, and' treating them in 

every respect as if they were what they seemed. This is another 

means of indulging that general disposition to gail^itry which 

characterizes a Frenchwoman. They must liave lovers of aH 

<-- ■ 
degrees and qualities ; for vanity is at the bottom of tliis assumed 

humility. 

Lodging at Lyons, in which I include board, is extremely 

cheap : for about thirty pounds per annum you may board in the 

ii2 
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first houses, and I was informed that every one is welcome but 
Italians. The French have an extreme coutempt for Italians.. 
A house at Lyons may likewise be hired very cheap. The plea- 
santest houses, however, are situated out of the town ; and I have, 
no doubt, but that such an house as would cost in England one 
hundred per annum, might be hired in the environs of Lyons, in 
the loveliest country in the world, by the sides of the Rhone and 
the Saone, and with a view of the Alps, for about twenty-five 
Louis annual rent. Every house has a garden, and many of 
them mulberry orchards, a wood, and pleasure-grounds. 

We lefit Lyons on the morning of the third day after our ar- 
rival, much pleased with our stay, and with the general appear- 
ance of the city and the inhabitants. Avignon was the next main, 
point of our destination.. As the distance between Lyons and 
Avignon is about 120 miles, we distributed our journey into three, 
divisions, and as many days. 

Lyons is connected by a stone bridge with the beautiful village 
La Guillotiere ; it consists of twenty arches, and is upwards of 
1200 feet in length. I beheve I have before observed, that the 
provincial bridges, as well as the roads in France, are infimtely 
superior to any thing of the kind in England, and that the cause 
of this superiority is, that they are under the controul and super- 
vision of the government. Every thing connected with the faci-^ 
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Yity of general access is considered as of public concern, and 
therefore as an object of governmentv In England, the roads are 
made and mended by the vicinity. In France, this business 
belongs to the stJite and to the administration of the province. 

« 
For many miles from Lyons, the road continued very various, 
occasionally hill and dale, bordered by hedges, in which were 
flowers and flowering shrubs, that perfumed the air very delight- 
fully. ' It is not uncommon to find even orange trees in the open 
fields: the very air of the country seemed different from any 
through which I had before passed. There were many of the 
fields planted with mulberry trees ; I observed that this tree 
seemed to flourish best where nothing else would grow — on stony 
and gravelly soils. This indeed seems to be the common excel- 
lence of the mulberry and the vine, that they may be both culti- 
vated on lands which would otherwise be barren. 



We passed several fl^ower-mills on the river Gere ; a beautiful 
stream, occasionally very thickly wooded, and passing in a chan- 
nel, which, as seen from the road, has any appearance but that of 
a level. The smaller rivers in France, like the bye lanes, are in- 
finitely more beautiful than the larger ; the water, passing over a 
bed of gravel, is limpid and transparent to a degree, and the 
grounds through which they roll, being left in their natural rude- 
ness, have a character of wildness^ romance, and picturesque. 
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which is not to be found in the greater navigable streams. An 
evening stroll along their banks, would favour the imagination of 
a poet. I feel some surprize, that a greater proportion of the 
writers of France are not their descriptive poets. 

The Gere is animated by numerous flower-mills ; there are 
likewise many paper-mills. They chiefly pleased me by their 
lovely situation. Mademoiselle St. Sillery repeatedly sung a line 
of a French song, " O that I were a miller's maid." It is but 
justice to this lady to say, that she possessed a sensibility to the 
charms of Nature, which is seldom found in tempers so apparently 
thoughtless. 

As we passed several cottages by the road-side, we saw the 
peasant girls spinning ; some of them were working in silk, others 
in cotton. They all seemed happy, gay, and noisy ; and where 
there were one or two of them together, seemed to interrupt their 
labour by playing with each other. It is impossible that a people 
of this kind can feel their labour. Some ,of them, moreover, were 
really handsome. 

We reached Vienne to a late dinner, and resolved to remain 
there for the night. Our inn had nothing to recommend it but 
its situation. Our dinner however was plentiful, and what is not 
very common, was very well dressed. The vegetjibles would not 
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have disgraced an hotel in London. Potatoes are becoming as 
common in France as in England, and the greens of all sorts are 
to the full as good. " Confess/' said Mr. Younge, " that you 
Mould not have dined better in London, and the price will be 
about one-fourth/' " And confess/' said Mademoiselle St. Sil- 
ler3% " that in London you would ^lot have had such an accom- 
paniment to your dinner, such a lovely sky, and a garden so luxu- 
riant in flowers.'' The windows were open, and looked backwards 
into the garden, which was certainly beautiful and luxuriant to a 
degree. On the other side of the hedge, which was at the further 
extremity, some one was ' playing on the flageolet: the tune was 
simple and sweet, and perfectly in unison with the scene. " Who 
is it/' demanded I, " that plays so well ?" " Some one who has 
been at the wars/' said Madame Younge. " The French boys in 
tlic army, if they signalize themselves by any act of bravery, have 
sometimes one year's leave of absence given them, as a re ward. 
This is some fifer who has obtained this leave." 



We had coiTee, as is still the custom in the provinces, immedi- 
ately after dinner ; it was brought in by a sweet girl, who blushed 
and smiled most "charmingly as she fell over the corner of a chair* 
Her father afterwards related her simple history in brief. She 
was the belle in Vienne, and was courted by two or three of her 
own condition, but was inflexibly attached to a young conscript. 
*^ You will doubtless hear him before you depart/' continued the 
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landlord, " for he is almost always behind that garden hedge, 
playing on his flageolet/'— -The lover it seems was the young fifer. 
Mademoiselle St. Sillery now became very restless. " You wish 
to see this gentleman/' said Mrs. Younge to her, smiling. Made- 
moiselle made no other answer than by beckoning to me, and in 
the same moment putting on her bonnet. I could do no less 
than accompany her. We went into the garden, and thence over 
a rough stile into the fields. Much to eur disappointment, Cory- 
don was not to be seen. " I am sure he must be a gentleman, 
by his taste and delicacy,'' said Mademoiselle. 

We had not time to see much of the town, . nor did it appear 
much to deserve it. It is certainly very prettily situated on the 
Gere and the Rhone, and is surrounded by hills, which give it 
pleasantness and effect. It seemed to us to be comparatively a 
busy and thriving town — ^I say comparatively, for as compared 
with the towns of England or America, its trade was contempti- 
ble. There are two or three hardware manufactories, where the 
steel is said to be well tempered. The town is of great antiquity, 
and carries its age in its face. The streets are irregular ; the 
bouses dark; one room in almost every house is' very large, and 
all the others most inconveniently small. This is the invariable 
characteristic of the house architecture of towns of a certain age. 

I understood from inquiry, that, with the exception of wood for 
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fuel, ev^ry thing was very reasonable, in Vienne. Provisions were 
in great plenty, and very cheap. The town, as I have said, is 
dull, but the environs, the fields, and the gardens, delightful. 

On the following day we continued our journey, and having 
sent our horses forward, took pur seats in the carriage with the 
ladies. The young conscript seemed to fill the head of Made* 

moiselle St. SiUery. " These kind of adventures,'' said she, " are 

* 

not so romantic in France as they would be in England, and 
more particularly since the conscription makes no distinction of 
ranks. . It is reckoned an honour, or at least no disgrace, to be a 
private in the conscripts. It is incredible, how great a number of 
gentlemen fill the ranks of the French army. A foreigner cannot 
conceive it.'' 

Mr. Younge confirmed this remark, and imputed much of the 
success of the French arms to the spirit of honour and emulation 
which resulted from this constitution. " Every conscript," said 
he, " indeed every French soldier, knows that all the dignities of 
the army are open to him, and he may one day be himself a Ge- 
neral, if he can render himself prominent. The chevaliers, more- 
over, are not only animated by a gallant spirit themselves, but 
they infuse it into the army, and give it a character and selfc* 
esteem, the effect of which is truly wonderful.' 
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We passed through some pleasant villages, nnd amongst these 
Condfieux, which is celebrated ia Freuice for its excellent wine : 
it is thick and sweet, ajid resembles Tent. The price is high, and 
as usual in the wine countries, none that is good is to be had oa 
Ihe spot. The country about this village was rugged, uneven, 
but wild and picturesque ; it resemUed no part that I had befiire 
seen. The fields were still planted with mulberry trees, and the 
hedged (for the country is thickly enclosed), were perfumed witii 
scented shrubs. We saw some women driving oxen carts. One 
1^ them was a tall, and as far as good features went, a good« 
looking girl, but her &ce sun«burat, and her leg^ naked^ She 
handled the whip moreover with great strength, and apparendj 
with litde temper. She returned our smile as we passed her, but 
bowed her body to the ladies. " Is it possible," said I, ** that 
there can be any gentleness in that creature .^" " If by gentle-* 
ness you mean a taste for gallantry, and an expectation of it as 
her right," replied Mr. Younge, ^^ she has it as much as any Pa« 
risian belle. In France, indeed, gallantry is like water; it is 
considered as a thing of ccxnmon right ; it is as unnatural to 
withhold it as. it is natural to receive it. If you were to meet that 
lady in a \illage walk, she would think herself very ill treated, if 
yon had not a compliment on your tongue, and at least the ap* 
peao-ance of a sentiment in your heart.^^ 

Several waggons of the country passed us ; their construction 
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was awkward to a degree. The French are very i&r behind the 
£iiglish in the ingenuity of the lower order of their artisans^ A 
French watehmadcer usually exceeds an English one ; but a French 
blacksiodth, a French carpenter^ are as infinitely inferior. The 
things in common use are execrable : not a window that shuts 
close, not a door that fits ; every thing clumsy, rough hewn, and 
as if made by Robiinson Crusoe and his man Friday. 

We reached St. Vaher to sleep. It is a small town, but p^ret* 
tily situated, and the environs fertile, highly cultivated, and nan 
turaUy beautiful. The landlord of the inn was a true Boniface ; 
he had nothing of the Frenchman but his civility to the ladies^ 
In assisting Mrs. Younge from the carriage, he contrived it so 
awkwardly that he fell on his baek, and pulled the lady upon him ; 
the matter, however, was a mere trifle to a Frenchwoman, and 
had no other effect but to raise her colour. If there are any ladies 
in a carriage, it is the invariable privilege of the French hosts 
that they hand them from their seats. Boniface, however, com- 
pensated his personal awkwardness by setting before us sm excel- 
lent supper ; indeed, the farther we travelled, the cheaper and the 
better became our fare. The hostess was likewise a true charac- 
ter : she made some observations so free, and even indelicate, in 
the hj&aring of the ladies, as in some degree confounded tna But 
modesty is certainly no part of liie virtues of a French wonian« 
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My bed-chamber was scented with orange trees which occupied 
one end of the room. The hostess herself came up to wish me 
good night, and to express her compassion for Mademoiselle St. 
Sillery and me, because truly, not being married together, we 
were obliged to sleep separate, though so near each other. It 
came very strongly into my mind, that she had been making a 
similar observation to MademoiseUe. The French women cer- 
tainly talk with a freedom which would startle an English or Ame- 
rican female. With the greatest possible sang froid they will seat 
themselves on the side of the bed, and remain in conversation 
with you till they have fairly seen you in. They seem indeed to 
consider this office as a matter of course. They enter your cham- 
ber at all times with equal freedom ; and if there happen to be 
two or more filles-de-chambre, they will very coolly seat them« 
selves and converse together. There is indeed but one invariable 
rule in France, and that is, that a fille-de-chambre is company for 
an emperor. 

Being very tired, I had slept sounder than usual,^ when I was 
called by the landlady, accompanied by Mademoiselle St. Sillery. 
The latter indeed remained at the door of the apartment, but the 
good-humoured boisterous landlady awoke me with some violence 
by a toss of the clothes. " Rise, Monsieur,'' said she, '• and 
attend your mistress through the town ; she wants a walk. Shame 
upon a chevalier to sleep, whilst so much beauty is awaked X 
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have translated literally, that I may give an idea of that tone of 
compliment, and even of language, which characterizes the 
French men and women, in speaking to or of each other. 
Mademoiselle St.1Sillery, in the course of our journey, was as 
warmly complimented for her beauty by the- women as by the 
gentlemen. One woman in particular, and an elderly one, em* 
braced her with a kind of rapture, saying at the same time, that 
she was as lovely as an angel. This extravagance of the women 
toward^ each other is peculiar to France, or at least I have never 
seen it elsewhere* 



As the morning was delightful, we resolved, much to the dis* 
content of the landlady, to reach Thein to breakiast. The horses, 
were accordingly ordered,, and after much reluctance, and some 
griimbliAg, we procured them, aqd departed. 

The road was continually on the ascent, and in every mile 
opened the most lovely prospects. The trees in this part of 
France are uncommonly beautiful; and where there are any mea« 
dows, as along the banks of the rivers, they are adorned with the. 
sweetest flowers, which here grow wild, and attain ^ more than 
garden-sweetness and brilliancy.^ The birds, moreover, were sing^ 
ing merrily, and all. Nature seemed animate and gay. I felt truly 
happy, and Mademoiselle Su Sillery was in such life and spirits, 
that it was not without difficulty that we detained her in her seat.. 
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Tbein^ where we break£»stedt was the Teyna of the BomsuiH : 
it is de%fatfullj actuated at the bottom of an hill, called the Her- 
mitage, and celebrated over all Europe and the world for its rkh 
wmes. The soil on which these vineyards grow is a very fight 
loam, sij^orted by a pan of granite, in which it resembles what 
m denominated in England the Norfolk soil. Another hill on the 
opposite side of the river produces the wine called the c64e rotie. 
The average yearly produce is nearly one thousand hogsheads, 
aaad the price of the wine on the spot, in retail, is about Sd. 6d. 
English money the bottle. From the window of the apartment 
in which we breakfasted, we had a view of the town of Tournon, 
and the ruins of an old castle, which very pleasantly invited our 
iroa^nation into former times. 

« 

Proceeding on our journey, ourselves, our horses, and wr 
carriage, were all transported over the river in a boat, which in- 
stead of being ferried over by men, was dragged over by a poHiey 
and rope oa the opposite side. I should imagine that this method 
is not very safe, but it certainly saves labour and trouble ; and it 
18 impossiUff to build a bridge over a 'river like the Rhone and the 
bare. This river is very rapid, but not very clear. Its banks 
are rodky, hilly, and occasionally open into the most beaurifol 
scenery which it is possible for poet or painter to conceive* The 
Isere was weil known to die ancients. 






We dined at Valence, which is delightfully situated in a plain 
six or eight miles in breadth. It was well known to the Romans 
hy the name of Valentia^ and ig supposed to have been so called 
from its healthy scite, or, according to other writers, firom the 
military strength of its situation, llie rocks in its vicinity gave 
it an air of great wildness, and there are many popular stories as 
to its former inhabitants. The town however has nothing but its 
Ki^ to recommend it. Tlie streets are narrow, without air, and 
therefore very dirty. There is a church of the most remote anti* 
quity : I had not leisure to examyie it, but its external appearance 
corresponded with its reputed age. It was evidently built by the 
Romans, but has been so much altered, that it is difficult to say 
whether its original destination was a theatre or a temple. In the 
Roman ages, theatres were national works, and therefore corre- 
sponded with the characteristic greatness of the empire, and every 
thing which belonged to it. What play-house in Europe would 
survive two thousand years! This single reflection appears to 
me to put the comparative greatness of the Romans in a most 
striking point of view. They built, indeed, for posterity, and 
their architecture had the character of their writing — it passed 
unhurt down the stream (>f time. . 

The inn-keeper at Valence amused us much by his empty 
pomposity. He was a complete character, but civility made no 
part of his qualities. His dinner however was excellent and 
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cheap, and he surlily produce^ some most excellent wine. Pro- 
visions are incomparably cheap at Valence and in its vicinity. 
Trade, howeverj seemed very slack ; the shops were on the small- 
est possible scale; and every thing which was not produced in 
the neighbourhood was enormously dear. Groceries in France 
are nearly twice th6 price which they bear in England. I made 
some inquiries as to the rent of land. On large farms it is about 
five or seven shillings English money per acre. The agriculture 
seemed very indifferent. 

From Valence to Loriale the road resembled nothing which we 

had seen before. It frequently ascended the highest hills, and 

sometimes passed through them in a stony channel or gut, which 

was laboriously cut out to ease the ascent. Travelling in these 

kind of roads by moon-light, has a most singular effect. I know 

not to what to compare it, or how to describe it ; but it has evef 

given me a most peculiar satisfaction. In France it is particularly 

delightful, as the banks and acclivities are invariably clothed witli 

the niost beautiful flowering shrubs, which hang over the head of 

the traveller, and overarch the road. Sometimes the ascents are 

cut out into terraces, on which the neighbouring peasants rear 

vines, vegetables, or fruit. Not a spot of ground, which is 

deemed fit for culture, is left uncultivated in France. The general 

error is, that some of the most improvable land in the kingdom is 

left waste, because it is erroneously reputed to be naturally sterile. 
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* 

Loriale had nothing which either excited or merited our atten-: 
tion. The inn at which we slept is only remembered by me as 
being kept by a very handsome woman ; tall, animated, and with - 
the most mischievous eyes I had ever seen. She received the 
compliments of Mr, Younge and myself with true French coque- 
try, and several times very unnecessarily threw herself in the way, 
that they might be repeated. If Mrs. Younge had not been too 
much a woman of fashion to have been sensible of such a passion 
as jealousy, I should have imputed an evident uneasiness to tlus 
score. The young landlady was certainly somewhat too gracious— r 
I ^peak only from appearance — towards my friend, and I saw a 
kind of indignant blush rise on the cheek of Mrs. Younge, when 
the landlady was officiously civil to her. I would not wish to 
speak with severity of the French women of the lower order, but 
this I must say, that they appeared to me to have no idea of any 
immorality in the most unrestrained gallantry. They received 
the most downright addresses as if they were matter of course ; 
and as to personal delicacy, or feminine reserve, I saw nothing 
of it after I entered France. It is really impossible, without 
almost direct rudeness, to persuade a French cbamber-maid or 
landlady to leave your chamber whilst you are undressing. This 
in fact is the moment which they select for what they call their 
badinage. 

Our ladies, from some reasons or other, were not in the best 
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possible humour on the folloi^ing day. Mrs. Younge cepUecl very 
amartly to some questions of her husband. This lady had a true 
afiection, and I will take upon me to say, that the fidelity of Mc^ 
Vounge was such as to merit it. 

Our road to Montelimart, our first or second s^t^g^ (I resiiy 
fprget which) was lined on each side, with chesntit wd mulberry 
trees. We passed many vineyards, and innumerable orchards. 
I!or mile succeeding to mile it w^s more like a garden than an 
open country. The fields, wherever there was the l^ast moistuce, 
were covered with flowers ; the hedges of the vineyards breathed 
f9rth a most delightful odour ; there was evQry thing to cheer the 
h^rt and to refresh the. senses. Some of the cottages which we 
passed were delightfully situated : they invariably, however, whe* 
ther good or bad, were without glass to their windows ; and the 
climate is so dry and so mild, that they sleep with them thus 
exposed^ 



Montelimart is situated in a plain, which is covered with corn 
and vineyards ; and being here and there studded with tufts of 
chesnut trees, has a rural and pleasing appearance. It is built on 
the bank of a small river which runs from the Rhone, is a walled 
town, and has usually a tolerably strong garrison. It has the 
same character, however, as all the other towns on the Rhone— 
the streets are narrow, and the houses low. In plain words, the 
town is execrable, but its scite delightful. 
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r From Montelhkiart to where we slept, the name of which I have 
aot noted, the country improyed in beauty ; but we passed many 
peasant' women, who certainly were not so beautiful as the coun- 
try. Their costume rethiiided me very forcibly of Dutch toys — • 
very broad-bfimtiied straw hats, arid petticoats not reaclung to 
the knees* Add to thi^, naked legs, &c. Our ladies smiled at 
my fbtohishmeht, arid I smiled too, wheii I reflected to what 
feelings and to^wKat ideas people might be reduced by habit. In 
the West Indies, a white lady feels no reluctance, no modest con- 
fiitSidn, at the sight of th6 riakedriesfs of her male slave } and Ma* 
dame Ydurige arid Mademoiselle St. Silfery, certainly the most 
modest women in France, only smiled at my surprise, when these 
sh\>rt-petticoateid WoiHeri pfass^d riie. So it is with custorii* Time 
was, th^t n^driy' tHrigs stai^tled me, which I can how see or hear 
without wonder. But nothing, I hope, will ever eradicate that 
modesty which is inseparable from a reflecting mind, and which 
acts as a barrier against inordinate passions. 

The peasantry in this part of the country seemed very poor, 
though contented and happy. Many of them were employed 
on a labour for which their pay must have been very small — pick** 
ing stones from the fields, and dung from the roads. The dung 
is dried and burned, and is said to be an healthv fuel to those who 
use it. 
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On the follovbg day we dined at Orange, but did not remain 
long enough to examine the town, which was well worthy of minute 
attention. Mademoiselle St. Sillery was seized with the symp^ 
toms of an indisposition, which happily passed away, but whilst 
it lasted, left us no inclmation for any other emplojrment but to 
assist and console her, and to press forwards to Avignon, to pro- 
cure medical assistance. Fortunately, it turned out to be nothing 
but a mere dizziness resulting from exposure to the sun. 

Under these circumstances we reached Avignon on the evening 
of the fourth day after leaving Lyons ; and whether the fear of 
the physician had any efiect, so much is certain, that Mademoi- 
selle seemed to have completed her recovery almost in thel same 
instant in which the battlements of the city saluted her eyes. 



CHAP. XIX. 



Avignon — Situation '^Climate — Streets and Houses-^Public 

• » 

Buildings^^Palace — Cathedral — Petrarch and Laura — Sa^ 
ciety at Avignon — Ladies — Public Walks — Prices of Provi^ 
sions — Markets. 




WHEN we left Angers, we had ordered our letters to be 
addressed for us at Avignon* I was daily in expectation of re- 
ceiving one of a very important nature^ and General Armstrong, 
who was in the habit of a state correspondence with Marseilles^ 
and was allowed for that purpose an extra post, had promised to 
dispatch it for me to Avignon, as soon as it should reach him. 
This circumstance delayed us for some days at Avignon ; but I 
believe none of us regretted a delay, which gave us time to see 
and to survey this cekbi ated city and its neighbourhood* 

The situation of this city is in a plain, equally fertile and beaa-> 
tiful, about fifteen miles in breadth and ten in length. On the 
south and east it is circled by a chain of mountains. The plain is 
divided into cultivated fields, in which are grown wheat, barley, 
saffron, silk, and madder. The cultivation is so clean and exact, 
as to give the grounds the appearance of a garden. As the French 
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farms are usually on a small scale, thciy are invariably kept cleaner 
than those in England and America. Not a weed is suffered to 

_ _ * 

remain on the ground. The French want nothing but a. more 
enlarged knowledge and a greater capital, to rival the Englbh 
husbandmen. They have the same industry, and' take perhaps 
more pride in the appearance of their fields. This detailed atten- 
tion greatly improves the face of the country ; for miles succeed-* 
ing miles it has the air of a series of parks and gardens. The 
English mansion is alone wanting to complete the beauty of the 
scenery* From the high grovnd in the city nothing can be finer 
than the prospect over the plain and surroundiog country; The 
Ijthi9D^rift?(h$re se^» rojlu^ its anidcnated stream through meiudows 
covered, with oUve trees, and at the foot of hiUs invested with vine- 
yfurds. The ruined arches of the old bridge carry the ima^iiwtion 
baak.iato theaiacient history of the town. On the opposite side 
of the Rhone are the sunny plains of Laoguedoc, which, when 
refreshed by the wind^ breathe odours and perfumes from a thou« 
sand wild herbs and flowers. Mont Ventoux, . in the- province of 
Dauphiny, closes the prospect to the North : its high summit 
covered with snow, whilst its sides are robed in all the charms of 
vegetable nat;ure. On the east are the abrupt rocks and precipices 
of Vauoluse, distant about five leagues, and which complete, as 
it were, the garden wall around Avignon and its territory. 

The climate of Avignon, though so strangely inveighed against 
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by Petrarch, is at once healthy and salubrious. There are certainly 
very rapid transitions from extreme heat to extreme cold, but 
from this very circumstance neither the intensity of the heat nor 
of the cold, is of sufficient duration to be injurious to health or 
pleasure. The air, except in actual rain, is always dry, and the 
sky is an etheriaMtalian blue, scarcely ever obscured by a cloud. 
When the rains come on they are very violent, but fall at once. 
The sun then bursts out, and the face of Nature appears more 
gay, animated and splendid than before. I do not remember, 
that amongst all the pictures of the great masters, I have ever seen 
a landscape in which a southern country was represented after one 
of these showers. Homer has described it with equal force and 
beauty, in one of his similies ; but as the book b not before m6, 
I must refer to the memory of the clasHC reader. 

There is one heavy detraction, however, from the excellence of 
the Avignonese climate. ITiis is the wind denominated the Vehl 
de Bize. The peculiar situation of Avignon, at the mouth of a 
long avenue of mountains, gives rise to this wind : it collects in 
the narrow channel of the mountains, and bursts, as from the 
mouth of a barrel, on the town and plain. Its violence certa'mly 
exceeds what is common in European climates, but it is considered* 
as healthy, and it very rarely does any considerable damage. 
Augustus Cs&sar was so persuadec^pf its salutary character, that' 
he deified it, as it were>%, raising ah altar to it under the name 
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of the Circian wind. The winters of Avignon, however, are some- 
times rendered by it most distressingly cold. The Rhone is fre- 
quently covered with ice sufficiently strong to support loaded 
carts, and the olive trees sometimes perish to their roots. 

Avignon is surrounded by walls built by successive Popes ; they 
still remain in perfect beauty and preservation, and much aug* 
ment, particularly in a distant view, the beauty of the town. 
They are composed of free-stone, are flanked at regular distances 
with square towers, and surmounted with battlements. The 
pubUc walks are round the foot of this wall. The alleys fronting^ 
the river, and which are bordered by noble elm?, are the summer 
promenade — here all the fashion of the city assemble in the even- 
ing, aqd yi^k^ and sport, and romp on the banks. In the winter, 
the public walk is on the opposite side. The fields likewise have 
their share, and the environs being naturally beautiful, the spec- 
tacle ^n a summer's evening is gay and delightful in the extreme. 

The interior of the city is ill built : the streets are narrow and 

irregular, and the pavement is most troublesomely rough. There 

% is not a lamp, except at the houses of the better kind of people ; 

» 

the funds of the town are still good, but they are all expended on 
the roads, public walks, and dinners. The necessity of a constant 
attention to paving and lighting, never enters into the heads of a 
French town-administration ; they seem to think that the whole 
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iMfMi^i^ \idofkt when the town is once paved. From ihe nature 
of the climate, 'hoiil'Qver, the streets are'necessarily clean. A hot 
- il^ryiBg sun» and^frequent driving winds, remove or consume all 
ijH^ tlli^in9lp,y rubbtsb ; or if any thing hS left, the winter torrent 
of. the Rhone, jfisipg ^abo ve its bed, sweeps it ail before it. Avig«. 
ikAI, : th^refor^y. is-tnaturallj a clean city. The police, moreover^ 
is^v^ry'comntefidably attentive to the price of provisions, and tor. 
t^ecle^oUn^ss of the nnarkets. .i 

.f .' . i ^ . ' 

I had the curiosity to enter some of the houses^ and found them 

to correspond with what I have before described, as constituting 
the character Of boiise-architecture in the thirteenth' and fbur^ 
teenth centuries. They had one large room, and all .the others 
small ; a great waste of timber and work in their construction ; the 
walls being built as thick as If intended for fortifications, and the 
beams being large timber trees. Our ancestors thought they 

codld never build too substantially. 

« « 

The palace, the formet* residence of the Papal Legates, is weli* 
worthy of being visited : it Was founded by Benedict the Tv^elfth» 
but is better known as theT subject qf the elegant' invective of. Pe? 
trarch. The arsenal still/ remans, ^ntaining ^OOQ stand df aiins; 
and ad these instrument of war afe^ rai^d i9ceardipg'*<> their re^ 
spective aeras, the spectacle is ^t«ff9lin|,liand |:o,aQtiqiiajries may 
be instructive^ * The papal chair, from respect to its antiquity, 

M m 
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giaH Mmebst but the pomieU of the atate fpomsi frwdh 
composed q£ pofisbed cedar^ hare diaappeaMd. The moat cuii« 
<tt» fiarta of the pcdaoe^ however^ are the aubtemneoua pasbuiges^ 
tiie entnxioe to nrhich is^uaualiy through some pturt of the ptttar% 
ai^ perfiOdy imperceptible till pointed out l^y the guide. Ao- 
ondiDgtotbttmditioaofaietown, tb^se p««ge. h.^ U^i^^e 
aefexte of many a deed cf daidsness. A atatue of Hercules wae 
fcund on the scite of the palace, and buried by Pope UrbaiH that 
the" figure of a Heathen Deity might not disgrace a papal town. 

^ The eadiedml atiH retains i&aaiy of ita ancient decorat«>aa» and 
tttoHgat thise, the monument of Pope John, who died in tli^ 
yCMT 1334. Ill the yeenr USQ^ the body was taken up to be re« 
moved^ wh^ it waa found entire^ and with some of the vestments 
letaibRig their original colour. The firat wrapper round the body 
trw a robe of pur]^ ei&y which was then enveloped in black 
velvet embroidered in gold and pearls; the hands had white 
satin gloves, and were crossed over the breast. The above de« 
aciiptioii ia exhibited in writing to aB trareSers. The monu- 
ment of Benedict the Tw^h is likewise here. This Pope was as 
MSiaikable lor his integrity of Jkk and simplicity of manners, aa 
fer hfs humility. Theie «re many ifiuetrious men who lie buried 
tfeneatb the i^athedfal, bat as I <:euld give little accouDt of then 
bttt thek namea, I shall pass them over. 






bsii^ hb laistiess. Froii^ retpeet to (lie pget» <Mr to hi» anitfekfi 
kUb cQttveirt Ua0 Airnved f^ ferjr idf tib (idietiy aod b a«i}i«i1u». 
The desdipliiHi of the £nt meetiag •£ LMra Md Petnrch iff per^ 
^ftp9thebe5t^ beottose llie xmist aimpk Slid oobboiMr^ 
ilofkMk-^^^ it i#Mi on oae of 6ie lovriy iiMnu^ «f the j^w^ 
theyeBri tke mcgrfaing of April ^lli, ISST^ tbd; lieing at inatiu 
ki th^ cofivent ^cSt, Claice^ I firat beheld mjr ZiSsiiB. Her tdbe 
VBS gK^ onhfoMbied vith violeb. Her fieatioes, her Mr,«het 
depDrtment, aitalipiiiiced wmethbg which did not bdcMog to nmrtiL 
Her figure was graiaefid beyond the imaginatioa of a po0t-ip«her 
e;c8 beamed wfi& teiidenie»^ Bad her eye*brosi8 were black' al 
cibcHijr. Her golden ringleta» interwoven by the Angers of Lom^ 
fikyed open shouldefs whiter than fliiow. Her nedc^ hi its hacp 
floowy and proportion, was a oMdel for painters.; and her oon^ 
plexioa bre a thed that life and soul which no painters can ^m. 
When she opened her moisth, you saw the beauty of peadsy nnd 
the sweetness of ihe morning rose. Die mildness of her look^ iiifi 
modesty of her gait, the soft harmony of her iroice, must be seen 
abd Mt to be conceived. Gaiety and gentleness bfeatUbd arbond 
Jber, and tiieae so pure and happily attempered, as to render lore 
a virtue, and admiration a kind of divine tribute/' 



ir (Curiosity naturally passed from the convent of St. Qai^ to 
the church of the Cordeliers, where Laura is reputed t^ hm^ 
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posed in peace* Her tomb b in a small chapel» dark, dampt bj^ 
aven noisome: it is inc'icated only by a flat unadorned ^tone^ 

» 

The inscription, ^hich is in Gotliic letters, is rendered tUegtble 
by time. The ' congenial nature of Francis the First of France 
caused the tomb to be opened, and atleaden box was found, coa-» 
taioii^ some bones, and a copy of verses, the aubject of which 
was the attachment of tbe two lovers, ^ Petrarch, with all his coin 
cats, which are sometimes as cold as the snows on Mount Vea*^ 
toux, well merits his reputation. His verses are polished, apd his 
thoughts almost always' elegant and poetical. He must not be 
judged, on the point of a correct taste, with those who followed 
him; He was the first, as it were, in the field ; he is to be conadered 
fis aa original poet in a dark age ; or, according to bis own beau« 
tifttl eomparison, as a nightingale singing through the thick foliage 
of the beech tree. Petrarch was truly an original ; I know no 
i>ne to whom he can be' compared. He has no resemblance {<f 
sskj £nglisb, French, or Italian. He lias more ease, more ele-* 
gance, and a more poetic vein than Prior ; he resembles Cowley ill 
ins conceits, apd Waller in his grace and sweetness^ He pgssesse;^ 
.monraver^ one quality in common with tbe Classic poets df ItAf 
-^that he never h^is, and perhaps never will he, sufiid^itly tr^i^ 
lated. No translation can give the elegant neatness of his Ian* 
guage. He is simple, tender, and sweet as his own Laura : time 
ihas stampt his reputation^ and posterity will reoeive him taher 
•last limit. ; 
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We next visited the convent of the Celestins, which was founded 
by Charles the Sixth of France, and in its architecture and di^ 
Jnensions is worthj of a royal founder. The piety of the early 
ages has done more to ornament the kingdoms of Europe than 
either public or private magnificence. If we would become pro* 
perly sensible how much we owe to the early ages, let us divest a 
kingdom of what has been built by our ancestors ; let us pull down 
the churches, the convents, and the temples, and what shall we 
leaye ? — ^The present town*administration of Avignon extends a 
very commendable attention to its several public buildings, the 
consequence of which is, that the town flourishes, and is much 
visited both by travellers and distant residents. 

• • • 

Avignon, however, is chiefly celebrated for its hospkals, thg 
. libera) foundation and endowment, of which ha\% originated, per- 
haps, in the misfortunes of the city, and in the sympathy which 
is. usually felt for evils which we oypselves have experienced. 
Avignon has suffered as much as Florence itself by: the plague. 
In the year 1334 the city was almost depopulated by this dreadful 
pestilence. It was in thcj nature of §i dr^ leprosy fj |he skin,peeled 
off in white scales, and the^ body wasted tilltbp dise^sq^r^ac^p^ 
the vitals. In fourteen years afterwvds the city was ag^in attacl^- 
ed, and the beautiful Laura became its victimr It istst;£ited Ao 
have swept off upwards of one hundieiJ thousand inhabitants. 
The reigning pope contrived to escape the qoprag.Qn, by sjyj^g 
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himself dp iti his poikicei carefblty etelttdiiig tbd tkf and heating 
the roomsi A&other period of fottrteea ^&»i dapsed^ atid tha 
pkgtie agaih made its appeaftdioe^ and neaify twenty thousiffld 
people, including a doeen di^r diaals Mid ah hetndted bisAiDps, feft 
its victims. Of late years, 4here has foitiuiately beea no app^-^ 
Itnbe t)f this hortible disease. It wits at the time imputed to ail 
extraotdihary drought, attended by an nnc6fiim(m heat and a^^- 
fttes ^ the air, which, being without mofticn], fuid c€«)tfiiied aBll 
%6re Itn a natr^y^ channel, beeame putrid and pestilential. Tkb 
Httht 46 tmoe is peiliaps a greater blessing to litis country than it 
lias b^n inia^ned. 

Avignon, with, the above exceptions, would be a delightful 
|)ikce 6( residence to h ibretgnet, and patticalaily if hb ^reiim«- 
TkahiXt permitted him to fivi in an extended society. It consli- 
tu!ceis to h vten^ -a fittle Idngd6m in* itself, and tlie inhabitants 
Infve cleaify and distim!% a dbaract^, aiMl peculiar mannera bfe^ 
ibn^ng to tfaemsehrefe. 

We tiaiteA the putAic trsdks of llie txntn every evening during 
'mur May, and as ibe weatheir wair delightful, and there was a di« 
vision of soldiers with their bands of music on the spot, they were 
sft^ajs dtionged, and always gay and animated to a degree. 

Ithn AiAgaoigaM Ibdkk ajfpeaitd to me very beantifii!, and 
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wlietiier it im& ftaof or lealiiy^ % thought I could trace in many 
of them thafcaturMwhieh Petn&rdi has assigned to Laura. I 
bftve no doubt whatevert but that the recorded loves of these ao» 
complished persons havo a very strong influence on the character 
of the tovTQ. If I should h^^e an Avignonese for a nustress, I 
should most certainly expect to find in her some of the character 
nstic traits of Laura. It must not, indeed, be concealed, dial 
these ladies have not the rq>utation of being Tkrtuous in the ex« 
treme : to say the truth, they are ^nsidered as dissolute, and as 
having little restraint even in their married conduct. I cannot 
say this of them frcmi any thing which I obseived myself — ^to me 
they appeared gay, tender and interesting. 

In speakij^ of ladies, it would be wipavdoi^ible to omit saying 
sometluog of their dress* The ladies of Avignon follow the Bans 
fidbions, but have too much natural degance to adopt them in 
extremes. Qn the evemug parade, they were habited in siUt 
robes, wbich in their form resembled ooHe^te go^jms, and being 
of the gayest colours, gave the piiblic walk a sefemfailattce to a 
flower-garden. Lace caps were the only covering of their heads. 
The necks were not so exposed as at Paris, but were ofieii *M is 
usual in England and America in ^lU dress. The gown was like^ 
wise silk, .embroideied in silver^ giM, nr vnorked flowers. The 
shoes of velv^, with silver or gold ic^a^iis. ^nie.aansi were i|aked 
almost up to the shoiild<)Rs i^dedt aloH^ \)0decen% so. JBaiag 
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'strangers, we were of course objects of oumosity ; when our eyes/ 
however^ met those of the gazers, tliey- inTariabl j saluted us with 
a friendly smile. Mademoiselle St. Siil^ry was much distressed 
that she had no dress so tasty as those of tlie^ ladies. We could 
not at^last persuade her to accompany us. This young lady, with 
all her charms, and she possessed as many as ever fell to the lot 
of woman, had cert^nly her share of vanity — an assertion, how-^ 
ever, which I should not have the presumption to make, if shb 
had not herself most frequently acknowledged it. 

Eivery thing connected with household econbmy is extremely 
cheap at Avignon ; a circumstance wbich must be imputed as 
much to the moderation of the inhabitants as to the plenty of tbe 
country. . An Avignonese family seems to have no idea of a dinner 
in common with an Englishman or ati AmeHcan. A couple of 
over-roasted fowls will be meat enough for a party of ^ dozen. 
The most common dish is, I believe, a fowl stewed down into 
soup, with rice, highly seasoned. It is certainly very savoury, only 

that according to French cookery,' too much is made of the fowL 

.* ♦ 

' The Avignonese, whilst under the papal jurisdiction, bore a ge« 
neral reputation for the utmost profligacy botli of principles and 
conduct. This character has now passed away, and, with the 
eMeptibn of what is termed gallantry, the Avignonese seem a gay, 
moid, and harmleito people; The poetry of Petrarch is perhaps 
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too much read, and it is impossible to read him without inspiring 
a ^¥armth of 'feeling and imagination^ which b not very friendly tp 
a cor-rect virtue. Plato would certainly have banished him from 
his republic, and the Avignpnese W9ul4 do WeU to ke^ h^n out 
of their schools and houses. They will catch his ardout\ who want 
his moral sense and religious principles. 

We took our leave of Avignon, much delighted with the town 
and its inhabitants, and, as I have before said, I saw many figures 
^hich recalled most forcibly to my imagination the Laura of Pe- . 
trarch. It may be perhaps ^aid, that every one has an image of 
his own fimcy,. which he assigns to Laura, and that from the ge- 
neral description of the poet, it is impossible to collect any thing 

• * * * 

of the personal lineaments of his mistress. This is very true ; but 
it is equally so, that the ladies of Avignon appear to have certain 
characteristic features, and that many of them possess that soflt, 
sweet, and supreme beauty, which inspired Petrarch to sing in 
strains^ which still sound melodious in the ears of his posterity. 

% 

Avignon is the capital of the department of Vaucluse, the de- 
partment being so named rather from the celebrity of the poet; 
than from its local relations. 
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"^ • CHAP, XX. 

« « • • 

Ih;jM»A<9|i j4*«i^ Ain^fwn — Olive and i^ntberry Fields — Orgtm 
- — iW^ Caiui# — JRrewcA Divorcf^ — JRmi at St, Canat — Aisi: — 

Situaticn — CathedraU^Socitty — Frovmons^^Frke af Land^'^ 

MarseiUes — Conclusion. 



» • 



THJE^ ktter^r which I had expected r^CK^hed xi^e at Av^nem^ 
ftnd the result of thek perusal was the iufbrmatiDn, thaft my j^ret 
sence, was i^^cessary iu America. Iliave not, however^ c^i^trapta^ 
90 much of the unpertinence of a Frenchman hy my tour ia Fraac^ 
as to trouble the reader of my Notes with my domestic affaiqs^^ 
3uffice it therefore to say , that some fiimily occusrences, of which 
X obtained some previous informatioB, required my immediate 
departure from France^ aud that in consequence I resolved t(i 
embark at Marseilles. ., - - 



Witji this resektipn^ therefore^ I lef5t Avignon for Marseilles,, 
a distance of about seventy miles. We divided it therefore inta 
two day? ; arranging so as to reach St. Canat on the first nigjbt* 
and Marseilles on the second.. 



Tlie road to Orgon, where we dined, presented us with a great 






rartetrf of aoeneyy, though th^ surface was^ rather level. All th© 
country wasoevered with olive and uwlberry trees, -awl iniiumer* 
able fruit-trees grew up wild in the fields^ as likewise flowering 
shrubs in the hedges. The climate of this part of France is so 
delightful, that every thing here grows spontaneously which is 
raised only by the^ most laborious exertions in northern countries. 
The cottagas which we passed on the road- were picturesque to a 
degrees ^th^ werfe teually thatched ^ and vities or barberry trees^ 
Or honey-sutkles, entirely enveloped the walls, or case^nettts^ 
The pea^ntry, moreover, * tl^ough without stockings, a^pMi^ 
bappy; the women were singing, and the men^, in the intefyai* 
of their work, playing with true French frivolity. We saw many 
women w«orking in the fields: the French women at-e invanably 
lEKlustrioiis and active* It may be supposed that this labour and 
exposure to a^sduthern sun is not ^ery fovourabtd t6 beauty** Ae^ 
cordingly, we saw few good-looking damsels^ but mkKf with good 
rfiapes and good eyes. How is it^ that the Frenfcb, so generally 
gallant, can siifler their women to^ t^ke the fork dnd hoe, and work 
m laboriously in the fields ? 

r w 

Orgon had nothing \vhk?h njerits even mention y I believe^ iiow*- 
ever; it ^^^s well known to the ancients, and is mentioned in some 
ti the Latin itineraries. A convent, very picturesque^ sittiated, 
is now converted -into -a manuftcthring lestabli&hment. -The toVi^n 
46 surrounded by ohalk-hiIls^nd'<^mH*ried^ tram '-wJii^oh! is dug ^ 

Nn2 
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fre^^tone of the most d^icate wbiteu The towB, on th^ whole, 
h^d an air of rusticity and recbseaeas vihwh might h^re dcJighted 
a romantic imaginadoii, 

Bct\yeen Orgon and St. Canat we travelled in a road occasion* 
ally bordered by almond trees. The country on each side waa 
rather barren, but being an intermixture of rock and plain» and 
being moreover new to U9» it did not appear tedious or .uninte^v 
resting. We passed several houses of the better .9ort, some in 
tuinsy others evidently inhabited by a class of people for whom 
they were not intended. This is one of the effects of the; Revo-r 
lutiop. Where the proprietor emigrated, or was assi^na^, 
the nearest tenant moved into the mansion-house, and if he dis* 
iinguished himself by a violent and patriotic jacobinism, his posr 
session, for a mere trifle to the national fund, was converted into 
a right. la this manner innumerable low ruffians have obtained 
the estates and houses of their lords;. but, faithful to their old 
habits and early origin, they abuse only what they possess ; live 
in the stables, and convert the castle into a bam, a granary, a 
brew-house, a manufactory, or sometimes dilapidate it brick by 
brick, as their convenience may require. 

The inn at St. Canat will be long remembered by me, for tht 
unusual circumstance of a most hearty welcome from a good-hu« 
moured host» a widower, and his two daughters, llie eldeat was 
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the most beautiful brunette I have ever seen« She was as co^ 
quettish as if educated in Paris, and as easy, as familiar, as in-| 
clined to gallantry,, as this description of ladies, in France at least, 
universally are. She had been married during the aera of jacobin 
nbm, and had divorced her husband, because they could not 
a^ee. ** He was so triste^ and withal very jealous, which was th^ 
more absurd, because he was old/' — ^This young woman was tall, 
elegant, and with the most fascinating features ; her age might bQ 
about four and twenty ; her teeth were the whitest in the worldf 
and her 8mile was a pamdise of sweets. She had the fault, how^ 
ever, of all the French filles — a most invincible loqwcity, and 
would not move from the chamber till repeatedly admonished tp 
call me early in the morning. 

« • . I 

I was awoke in the momiiig by a sweet*toned lark, which rising 
in the ethereal. vault of Heaven, made his Watch-tower, as the 
poet calls it, ring with his matm song. I know nothing more 
pleasing to a traveller than to pass a night at one of these provin*** 
ctal inns, provided he gets a good bed and oleari blankets, Th^ 

m 

moon shjines through his casement with a soft and clear . splendor 
unparalleled in humid climates ; and . in the morning he is awoke 
by the singing of birds, whilst his senses are hailed by the perfume 
of flowers and by the freshness of a pure eether. 

« 
Having resumed our journey, w^ reached ^ix at an early hour 



\ 
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on the following day, and passed an bout^ very pleasantly in walk* 
ing over the town and neigbbouFhood, • 

Aix> the capital of Provence, b very pleasantly situated in ft 
▼alley, surrounded by hills, which give it an air of recltlteoess, 
and romantic retirement, without being so^dose as to prevefl(t th^ 
due circulation of air. It is surrotinded by a wall^ but whichy 
from long neglect, originating perhaps in itis intiliUty, has becomes 
dilapidated^ and interests only as an ancient rain^ In the formei< 
ages, when France wa» ' subdivided into dutchi^^ and minor king-** 
doms!, and when her Qeigfabonr^ were inbre powerfal, sueh Walb 
were a necessary defence to the town : a chitngS in- manners and 
government has now rendered them useless, and i»<a few centuries 
they will wholly disappear all over Europe, The interior of the 
town very well corresponds with th^impottance «f ita first aspect. 
It is well paved, th^ houses are all fronted with white stones, and 
the air being dear, it always^ koks clean and sprigbtly. Many 
of them, moreover, have baleonies, and some of th^m are fipoa a 
sc^e, both oatside srnd inside^ which is not excelled by BmIi in 
England. Aix is almost the only town iie^ to Tours, in which 
an English gentleman could fix h comfortable residence. Th« 
society is good^ and to a stranger of genteel appearance, perfectly 
accessible either with or without introduction. 

The cathedr^ of Aix is an immense edifice ; the architecture is 
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tiie oldesl; Gotluc, apd has.all the strength, the substance, and I 
was going to add^ > all the tastelessness which characterizes that 
Ordee. The front is ornamented with 6gures of sainls, prophets, 
and angeb, grouped together in a manner the most absurd, and 
executed as if by the hands of ^ working bricklayer. The grand 
portal, however^ is very striking. On the side of the great altar 
is the magnificent tomb of the Counts of Provence ; the figures 
here, however, are as ridiculous as the style itself is grands Th^ 
Gothic architects had better ideas of proportion than of delicacy 
or beauty; they seldom err on the former point, whilst their 
execution in the latter is contemptible in tJi^.extremei. Ouc Sa-' 
d^iour, and the Virgin Mary^ have always e&Qugh to do on every 
ancient tomb in ^France ; they are ^^variaUy introduced together, 
and sometimes in a manner and witli circtimstances, which: really 
isbock any one of comfmon piety. Several pictures, and some 
aneient jewellery, w^hich have survived (be Revohitibn, -are stlti 
Bhewn to all strangersF: amongst them is a golden rose, which 
•Pope Innocent the Fourth gave to one of the Counts of Proveiice 
«ix hundred years since. •'' 

' There are two or three other churches and convents, but which 

•have suffered so much by tfee execraWe *lftevolution, as to have 

< ■ 

little left tliat is worthy of remark. The piety of the inhabitants 
*of Aix, however, saved the greater part of the- pictures and 
jewellery.j and. with stiH more piety,- have returned' them to the 
churches* 
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The promenade, or public walk, eq^oals, if not excellsi any 
thing of tlie kind in Europe — it consists of tWee alleys, shaded 
by four rows of jnost noble elms, in the middle of a wide street, 
the houses on each sid^ being on the most magnificent scale, and 
inhabited by the first people of the city and province. There 
were several parties walking there even at the early hour in the 
morning when we saw it, and I understood upon, enquiry, that in 
the evening it is exceedingly thronged both with walkers and 
carriages. 

r • • 

1 did not omit to make my usual enquiries, as to the prices of 

land, provisions, and the state of sQciety, for a foreigner who 

should select it as a place of residence; The following was the 

result : Land within a few miles of Aix, is very reasonable ; in a 
large purchase it will hot exceed, five or six pounds (Epgli^h inoney) 

per acre. In rating French and English purchases, ther^.ts one 

considerable point of difierence : English, estates are u^^ually men- 

tioned as being worth so many years purchase, in which the pur- 

« 

chase is rated according to the rent, and jthe rent is considered as 
being the annual value of the land. In France, where there is 
scarcely such a thing as an annual pecuniary rent «qual to the an- 
nual value of the land, the price must be estimated ' by thf acre. 
In large purchases, therefore, as I have said before, land is very 
cheap : in small purchases it is very dear. The difference indeed 
is surprising, but must be imputed to the strong repugnance of 
the small proprietors to part with their paternal lands. 
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In the town there are some very handsome houses : a palace 
. almost, with a garden of some acres, an orchard, and land enough 
for four horses and three cows, may be hired for about thirty 
pounds per annum. 

Provisions of all kinds are in the greatest possible plenty : fish 
is to be had in great abundance, and the best quality ; meat is 
likewise very reasonable, and tolerably good ; bread is about a 
penny English by the pound ; and vegetables, as in other provin- 
cial towns, so cheap as scarcely to be worth selling. 

The baths of Aix are very celebrated, and the town is much 

visited by valetudinarians : they are chiefly recommended in scor- 

butic humours, colds, rheumatisms, palsies, and consumptions. 

, The waters are warm, and have in fact no taste but that of warm 

water. 



Upon the whole, Aix is most delightfully situated, and the 
environs are beyond conception rural and beautiful. They are a 
succession of vineyards relieved by groves, meadows and fields. 
I did not leave them without regret. The carriage drove slowly, 
but even under these circumstances we repeatedly stbpt it. 

We reached Marseilles without further occurrence ; and as a 

o o 
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ship was ready there, after two or three days spent in the com* 
pany of my friends, who very kindly refused to leave me, I took 
my departure, and left a kingdom, of which T have since never 
ceased to think. 



THE END* 



Printed by B. M^MiUan, 
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